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In an isolated region, almost inacces- 
sible in winter, this 6500 H.P. hydro- 
electric plant, starts, protects and 


stops itself. 
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A Self-Starting Power Plant 





The Canadian General Elec- 
tric has developed generat- 
ing equipment step by step 
with the demand for electric 
power. Already electricity 
is transmitted at 220,000 
volts over a distance of 270 
miles. And our engineers 
ever looking forward, are 
now experimenting with 
voltages exceeding a million. 


CANADIAN 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Ske _the slumbering city awakens and calls for 
electric current. Many miles away the call is answered. 
A penstock opens automatically, releasing impounded 
waters; a water turbine goes to work, driving a generator 
and electric current is soon flowing over the many miles to 
the city. This plant starts and runs itself. 


Power plants with automatic control are now installed on 
isolated mountain streams. Starting and stopping, gen- 
erating to a set capacity, shutting down for hot bearings 


and windings, gauging available water supply, they run 
themselves with uncanny precision. 


The non-technical graduate need not know where elec- 
tricity comes from nor even how it works. But he should 


know what electricity can do for him no matter what voca-. 
tion he selects. 
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Z at lonely post 


US , and 
Gp“ by city hearth 
‘The pipes are calling” 


for 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S 
TOBACCOS 


tom the earliest days of the Com- 
panys history, tobacco has been 
one of the staple articles of trade. 
With changing conditions and de- 
sites has come the evolution from 
the plain Virginia Leaf of olden 
times to the aromatic blends of to- 
day. But the fine quality of H.B.C. 
Tobaccos endures. 
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Each package is an envelope full of 
excellence, whether the scarlet and 
gold of Imperial mixture and H.B.C. 
cut plug or the blue and yellow of 
their latest companion, Fort Garry. 


For quality and contentment 
wherever you go, smoke 


FHIUDSON’S BAY TOBACCOS 





| Tobaccos of Tradition 
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at any time 


For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


Ask for 


andgct Hor lick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 








Canada’s Destiny 
lies in her Water Powers 








Just as Cartier and 
Champlain found lake 
and river of so great an 
importance in travel and 
discovery, so we of to- 
day are finding in our 
Myriad streams the 
greatest asset of the 
present and the future. 

All have witnessed the 


industrial progress that 
takes place upon the 
harnessing of these 
watets with dam and 
turbine and everyone 
who invests in these 
undertakings invests in 
a safe form of security 
and shares in the up- 
building of the country. 


We invite your enquiries for investment service 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


QUEBEC 


TORONTO 
LONDON, ONT. 





OTTAWA HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG 
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Ghristmas Gitt 
Book 


Wy Bal DID YOU GIVE LAST CHRISTMAS? 
Toys for the kiddies—most of them broken by 
now. ‘‘Something useful’ for the grown-ups—now 
Cash to your employees— 
ARE PROVIDED appreciated but soon spent. Other presents—hurriedly 
bought and perhaps ill-chosen. Are they remembered now? 

Suppose this year you give them each a Bank Book 
containing an initial deposit, and urge them to add to 


PRESENTATION COVERS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


worn out or forgotten. 
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A Gift that 
Increases 


in “Value 


it regularly. Could anything be more suitable? 


Add ‘‘Royal Bank Pass Books’’ to your list 
of Christmas Gifts. 


The Royal Bank 


of Canada 


December 
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MONTREAL BRANCH 


MONTREAL 











Success and Study 
March along Together 


Successful people never cease to learn. They 


know that when study stops success leaves 
them behind. 


As printers and producers of advertising 
literature we have been favored with a fair 
measute Of success. This has been accom- 
plished by the continued study of our 
business. 


The knowledge we have acquired from our 
seventy years of study, interest and effort in 
the printing business 1s yours to call upon 
for any commercial purpose. 


SOUTHAM PRESS LIMITED 


TORONTO 
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24 (94 Duplex! 











See for yourself. Get a genuine Durham-Duplex 
Demonstrator razor with one blade for only 25c. A 
real razor—not a toy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send coupon indicating style 
razor preferred. 


29¢ 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Ltd. — 
Dept. M.N., 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont. 








Real Estate 
Service 





WE PERFORM ALL DUTIES OF REAL 
EstaTE AGENTS, INCLUDING: PURCHASE, 
SALE, LEASE, ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROPERTIES. 


WE ALSO PLACE MorTGAGES, COLLECT 
RENTS, MAKE VALUATIONS. 


Our Services are at your disposal. 


NATIONAL TRUST CO., Limited 
153 St. James Street - HArbour 2276 


Member of the Montreal Real Estate Board. 
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APPOINT US YOUR AGENT 


Those who have had placed upon 


them the responsibilities of 
EXECUTORSHIPS or TRUSTEESHIPS 


and find the burdens connected there- 
with greater than they care to 
undertake—will do well to place 
their responsibilities with the 
Montreal Trust Company by appoint- 


ing the Company their agent. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY | 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President Il PLACE D’ ARMES 
A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-President 


F, G. DONALDSON, General Manaer MONTREAL 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 
Industrial Financing 


Foreign Issues Quoted 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Established 190] 


TORONTO E R. WOOD, President LONDON Eng. 


Canada Life Building, 189 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 
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Going Your Way! 


OT or cold, wet or dry, snow or 
rain—there is a street car going 

your way. There is no transportation so 
cheap and convenient as tha street car. 


Use the Street Cars! 


MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY! 
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RADUATE readers will observe a further 
= new departure in the format of the News 

this issue. Articles have been collected 
under one cover into a supplement, and bound 
in with the news section for distribution to 
members of the Society. The same supple- 
ment has also been bound separately and put on 
public sale. This represents another step to- 
wards extending the appeal of the News to the 
public, and its value to the University. McGill 
has no publication in which sound discussion 
may be placed before the public and where 
McGill men may express their considered 
Opinion on important current Canadian affairs. 
The need for some such publication, since the 
death of the famous University Magazine has 
been felt keenly, and yet so far insuperable 
difficulties have prevented its materializing. 
While, therefore, the News Supplement is only 
a humble beginning as compared, for example, 
with the imposing and really valuable Dalhousie 
Review, it is hoped that in due course it may 
grow up into something which the Society 
may be proud of, and which may add real 
weight to the influence of McGill University 
in Canada as a leader of public opinion. 


Once more, therefore, we make an appeal 
to all graduates to lend their assistance in 
filling the pages and spreading a knowledge 
of the supplement; to criticize and suggest im- 
provements for it and generally to promote 
what few will deny to be a genuinely valuable 
extension of the work of the Graduates’ Soci- 
ety. Not all graduates can afford to contribute 
largely to the Endowment Fund. At the same 
time some of these would undoubtedly be glad 
to join the work of their university in other 
ways, and, as we have ventured to say before, 
that can be done through the News. Graduates 
who feel moved to write on local conditions, 
or particular incidents, on a new and important 
commercial venture or on such spectacles as a 
general election might offer, will be doing the 
work of the University when they exchange 
their ideas and observations on Canadian life 
with others. By doing so they will be using 
the education a university tries to give, and it 


will not be amiss if they use it through the 
organ of the Graduates’ Society. 


REUNION 


The extracts from the reports of the different 
sub-committees in charge of the Reunion 
printed on another page will be of interest 
not only to those who could not attend the 
Reunion, but to those who could. The former 
will see something of the activities that made 
up the five days last October, and perhaps will 
be transported back to the University to some 
degree as they read the familiar names of 
persons and scenes around which the various 
functions centered. Those who were present 
will revive memories that are still fresh, and 
others that are older. Every graduate will be 
impressed, however, by one feature of the Re- 
union. That is the enormous amount of de- 
tailed organization and preparation required 
to make the affair in any way a success. Not 
all the reports have been published in full; 
those that have, however, will convince any- 
one of the fact that a Reunion is no light or 
effortless undertaking. The Executive of the 
Society, the Alumnz officers, and the faculty 
representatives deserve great credit therefore, 
and have, as we know, been given it freely, for 
their consistent and persevering labours at 
what was at times exceedingly thankless work. 
Its thanklessness was only apparent, of course. 
The Reunion did everyone good that attended 
it, and wrote a new and memorable chapter in 


the history of McGill. 


While special mention is possibly super- 
fluous, something of the kind is due to Dr. 
Bazin, Professor H. M. MacKay’s predecessor, 
as President of the Society. His zeal and in- 
defatigable labours in working out plans and 
stimulating a kind of emulative endeavour in 
all his associates, contributed immensely to 
the success of the Reunion. He must have felt 
considerable pride, in spite of himself, when at 
the dinner he took the chair at the head of such 
an enthusiastic and numerous crowd of McGill 
graduates. Dr. Bazin’s term of office, in the 
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ordinary work of the Society, has been of a 
piece with his Reunion activities. The News— 
which has been the recipient of many kind 
letters of appreciation from graduates in the 
last eighteen months, owes a large part of 
what progress it has made to the broad views 


and hard work of Dr. Bazin—and we are glad 


to say that having had to accept the resigna- 


tion of Dr. Eve, of whose work we speak else- 


where, we have been able to get such a worthy 
successor to him as Dr. Bazin. 


While we are echoing a universal opinion 
of graduates, when we write our appreciation 
of the Reunion and its organizers, 1t would be 
an incomplete echo if we reserved mention of 
one or two kindly criticisms and suggestions 
that sometimes accompanied the appreciation. 


It is obvious that the technique of a com- 
plicated function like the Reunion could not 
spring full-armed out of the head of any but a 
Zeus among men. As time goes on subsequent 
Committees will be thankful for the examples 
of the past, and will learn gladly both from 
their good and bad points. 


The most ‘destructive’ criticism we have 
heard was that the Reunion lacked spontaneity 
—coming so soon after the last. This is possi- 
bly due to the sharp contrast between the two 
functions. The Centenary Reunion was not 
only the first Reunion, it was the first in a 
hundred years; the last was a much smaller 
and less novel affair. To this judgment there 
is little to say. If the odd graduate found the 
festivities, the somewhat excessive insistence 
on ‘the renewal of old times,’’ and so on 
artificial, there is nothing more to be said; if 
the feeling spreads, however, it will soon 
show itself in the falling off of attendance. 


There was another deficiency, however, that 
bears notice even now. The Reunion certainly 
lacked a University flavour that it might have 
had. In Medicine, clinics were held that were 
well attended; in Science, demonstrations of 
up-to-date apparatus were held for all who 
cared to see them. But from neither of the two 
faculties of the humanities was there very 
much intellectual contribution made to the 
general programme—an exception must be 
made with regard to Dr. Barnes’ lecture in the 
Physics Building. 


Some effort might have been made to have 
two or three first class lectures on subjects of 
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general interest both from the Arts and the 
Law faculties—additions which would have 
fostered the university spirit at least as much 
as meeting old acquaintances and joining once 
more in the college yell. On the other occasion 
of Reunion, we believe, attendance at such 
affairs was not enthusiastic. Whatever the 
reason for that may be, it seems no adequate 
ground for dropping the effort so precipitately. 
Public university lectures by McGill men are 
comparatively rare, and the University would 
gain in prestige and within its own walls 
stimulate valuable effort, if there were mote of 
them. The general public is apt to fall into the 
habit of associating the name of the University 
a shade too easily with football crises and ever- 
expanding “‘plant’’ as our jargon has it—and 
not enough with the more serious and higher 
pursuit of learning. Our Reunion would stand 
out in Montreal and even Canadian happenings 
if it included one or two first-rate utterances,. 
non-rhetorical and well informed, on current 


questions on which a university should deliver 
its soul. 


These mild strictures do not alter the main 
fact, however, that graduates were wholly 
appreciative of the fine effort represented by 
the work of the Reunion Committees. But, as 
we have said, if the Reunion has come to stay 
it ought to grow and develop as well, and the 
direction indicated in this plea for the in- 
clusion of some intellectual activity in its 


programme is one that many graduates would 
like to see followed. 


Dr. EVE’S RESIGNATION 


After four years’ tenure of office as Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board of the McGill News, 
Dr. Eve has resigned, feeling that he can no 
longer include it amongst his multifarious 
duties. Those who have worked under Dr. 
Eve in any way will realize the loss to the 
News this represents. During his chairman- 
ship, many changes have been made in the 
News management, each of them in the hop¢ 
that its value to the Society and the University 
would be increased, and Dr. Eve has devoted 
himself and his time to the direction of the 
new policies most arduously, and has been a 
stimulating and energetic power at the head of 
the Board. The sincere thanks of the Society 
is extended to him for his valuable work. 


Z 
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CONVOCATION SPEECH—FOUNDER’S DAY 


By Sit Arthur Currie 
Principal, McGill University 


Mr. Chancellor, Your Excellency, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


May I preface the brief remarks I shall make to you 
today by extending on behalf f all present a warm and 
heartfelt welcome to our visitor—His Excellency, 
Viscount Willingdon, the Governor General of our 
Dominion of Canada? It is an especially appropriate 
coincidence that his first visit to McGill University 
should occur on the day whe we celebrate the chief 
historic date on our calendar. This is Founder's Day— 
the anniversary of the birth of James McGill, the Glasgow 
merchant and fur-trader, whoe generous gift to the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning, 
more than a century ago, made possible the foundation 
on which the McGill of today tas been raised. 


The authority to accept the provisions and to carry 
out the conditions of our found:r’s bequest was granted 
by Royal Charter, an event of especial importance in the 
development of our constitution, for it declares the 
imperial character of this university. It is an honour and 
a distinction, of which McGill s fully sensible, that the 
direct and personal representative in Canada of our 
Sovereign should officially be sc closely connected with 
our Alma Mater. McGill has ever forgotten or mis- 
interpreted her imperial charatter. Always free from 
local or party influence, united ia this positive way with 
the great colleges of our Empit>, she has nobly played 
her part and fearlessly done her cuty in serving the needs 
of our country and all mankind. 


We hope that during his term of office His Excellency 
will make many opportunities fo: visiting our University 
in order that he may learn at irst hand something of 
McGill's spirit, something of McGill's sense of responsi- 
bility to those admitted to her roll, something of her 
endeavour to teach men and wonen how to make a life 
as well as a living, how to add something to the sum 
total of human knowledge, iow to discharge the 
duties of citizens in an efficient and honourable way. 


May I also extend a joyou greeting and whole- 
hearted welcome to the old graluates of McGill, who 
have returned for a brief visit to their academic home. 
I hope your visit will be a hafpy and satisfying one. 
To us, who daily labour here, it brings joy and inspira- 
tion. 

This is Founder’s Day. For senerations it has been 
our custom to pause at this hourin memory of the man 


who made our University possible, in gratitude for his 
unselfish endeavour and particularly in emphasis of the 
noble ideals which, doubtless, actuated his gift. It is 
with humble reverence and with high respect that I 
speak to you on this sacred day. I sometimes think that 
in our schools and universities the celebration of Foun- 
der’s Day is one of our most valuable assets and should 
be one of our most cherished institutions. For such a 
day is a day of memories. In the storm and stress of 
modern life, with its ignoble love of shadows, it turns 
our minds backward to the splendid personalities, the 
sacrificing men of vision who made possible our educa- 
tional undertakings. It is, therefore, a day of proud and 
grateful remembrance. It is likewise a reminder of 
glorious traditions and of a splendid heritage which 
came out of the past to soften and to sweeten the lives 
of men. It is a day of critical analysis, when in the light 
of these traditions we examine our own work, take 
stock, as it were, of our own efforts and decide whether 
of not we, who remain, ate worthy and grateful trustees 
of our rich and glorious inheritance. 


Of the details of James McGill's life not many facts 
are available, nor does it matter much, for the worth 
and worthiness of a life depends more on its purpose and 
the manner in which that purpose has been fulfilled than 
its routine experiences, interesting as these may be. On 
the modest stone that stands in front of the Arts Building 
—the home of the College that bears his name—for it 
was a condition of his will that one of the colleges of 
the University should be named after him and known 
as McGill College, you may read the brief and simple 
story of his service to this, the land of his adoption, and 
to the world. But louder and more impressive than the 
insctiption on that modest stone, speaks the visible and 
immortal monument to his career—the great university 
which so proudly bears his name across the years and to 
which you have pledged allegiance. It reminds us that 
James McGill, the Montreal business man, amassed a 
fair fortune as fortunes were reckoned in those pioneer 
Canadian days, but it also reminds us he regarded the 
possession of that fortune as providing him with the 
means whereby he could do something to ennoble and to 
elevate the lives of his fellow men. His eyes looked far 
into the future, and he saw in Canada a country of 
tremendous resources and enormous potential possi- 
bilities. He saw Canada, too, the home: of a strong, 
virile people. He knew that if these resources were to 
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be developed and these potentialities probed, the engin- 
eer, the scientist and the business man must be forth- 
coming. He realized that if that virile people were to be 
given a fair chance, were to be made happy, contented 
and prosperous, facilities would have to be provided to 
train the teacher, the minister and the legislator. 

James McGill was a Scot. He believed in education. 
He knew what education had done for his native land 
and what Scotland educationally was doing for the world. 
He believed in the combination of the ideal and the 
practical in education,—a combination so characteristic 
of the Celt. He knew that Scotland was the most 
practical of countries, but he knew, too, that Scotland 
believed in the idealistic, even the mystic, in education 
and practised its belief. He felt that if it took the pro- 
ceeds of his material world to develop the things of the 
spiritual, he was but pursuing the ideal path of life and 
duty. And so it was only natural that he should found 
in Canada a college ‘‘for the purposes of education and 
the advancement of learning’’—to quote his will—in 


which all branches of knowledge should be respected — 


and imparted. 

James McGill was a good citizen and a good business 
man. Being such, he doubtless had many ideals, but the 
one which has impressed me most was that one to which 
he gave practical expression when he founded this 
University. Though a successful man of affairs, keen on 
the development of this country’s resources, sensing the 
possibility of the creation of great wealth in that 
development, he seemed to fear the possibility of an over 
emphasis on Canada’s material side while the cultural 
side of the nation’s life might be neglected. He was a 
man of-dreams and a man of realities. As the former 
he was not indifferent to the practical side of life, as the 
latter he would not neglect the things of the spirit. He 
believed that the human mind will always remain the 
prime factor in the onward march towards a higher 
plane of national life and that as a consequence there 1s 
nothing more important in a civilized nation than its 
educational establishments and its attitude towards 
education. He believed that educational ideals and more 
especially how these ideals are put in practice are the 
truest index of anation. He held that the education of 
people is “‘the consequence of all it believes and the 
source of all it is destined to be.”’ 

Generous as was the bequest of James McGill, it 
provided but a small part of what constitutes the McGill 
of today. With him we must, in our gratitude, associate 
all those other generous and high-souled men and women 
whose interest in education, whose faith and pride in 
McGill, have made possible the maintenance, progress 
and development of this institution. 

But, while it is a day of grateful remembrance of our 
founder and benefactors, it also brings other memories 
to the great majority of those assembled here this after- 
noon. You are looking back upon the golden years of 
comradeship spent here, years that cannot come again. 
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You left here with high hopes of individual advance- 
ment and the part you would play in world advance- 
ment. Here you lingered while gathering strength and 
wisdom for the business of living. Here you sought to 
discover those deepest realities of soul which lie nearest 
the source from which all souls spring. Here you learned 
to see through appearances to realities. Here you learned 
to penetrate all disguises, all shams, all hypocrisies. 
You left here to carry into the world peace and light and 
hope, sympathy and tolerance and understanding. I 
wonder if you have been disappointed in the world, or if 
the world has been disappointed in you, for the world 
demands much from a college man. It expects him to 
take a hand in evil things and to set them right, for has 
he not received something that should give him reliance — 
in his own power to do anything he undertakes to do? 
Has he not been taught to see things as they are, to go 
right to the heart of things, to be uninfluenced by the 
irrelevant, to avoid fanaticism and bigotry? Cannot his 
sense of fair play be depended upon? Does he not possess 
the discipline that enables a man to play the game of life 
squarely, to lead, or to follow a leader, to unite his 
efforts with those of others for the common weal, to play 
the part assigned to him as a member of his country's 
team, and to do his duty until the final whistle blows? 
It is the discipline which we knew during the years of 
war tragedy, the discipline that enabled a man to take 
his place, whether in command or in the ranks, and to 
sacrifice his own desires and his own glory for the sake of 
a common victory. It is a high demand, but it is the 
demand fixed by public opinion of the college world, and 
by sentiments inherited of loyalty and honour. 

It may be that you have been disappointed in the 
world, that you have found it unresponsive to your well- 
intentioned efforts. Its materialism may have dulled 
your spiritual hopes, its selfishness may have blunted 
your enthusiasm. Its frivolities may have blurred the 
vision splendid. It may be that in your search for 
happiness tragic circumstances have surrounded you. 
There may have been the loss of friends, the wreck of 
fortune, or the failure of dreams. Into every man’s life 
there comes at times pain and trial, bitterness and defeat, 
and the inescapable injustice of the world. But if any 
of these things should happen, you must let your thoughts 
drift back to old McGill where your education taught 
you to be unbeaten by external things. 
| You are here today to rededicate yourselves to the 
ideals on which your Alma Mater was founded and for 
which she has always stood, and thete is much that | 
would like to say to you of these things. I would like 
to speak of McGill’s gratitude for the support you have 
always given, for the chivalry you have always shown, 


and for the loyalty you have always manifested to your 


Alma Mater. But before I close I wish to say a few words 
to those whose names have been added today to our roll 
of graduates, and in these words you, the old graduates 
may find something not unworthy of your etme 
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To them I would say: You have enjoyed here superior 
privileges which it is your duty to impart to others. 
Stand four-square for the principles of conduct you have 
been taught; utter to your country the truths you have 
learned. Remember that it is the spirit of your nation 
and not its material progress that will conquer in the 
end and that it is ideals that move the world. You will 
meet with many men in high or in obscure places who 
have no ideals of citizenship; who believe in public gain 
without public service. The influence of these men you 
will find easy to off-set if you keep your colours flying, 
if you believe that while there is hope there is life, and 
if you turn all your knowledge and power to the per- 
formance of today’s duty. Remember that to be dis- 
interested is to be strong, and that the world is at the 
feet of him whom it cannot tempt. Remember with 
Lowell, that there is unbounded strength in ‘‘one faith 
against a whole world’s unbelief,—in one soul against 
the flesh of all mankind.’’ You go forth today into the 
sunlight of life with the great traditions of this place to 
maintain in your future careers. You are young and 
therefore, the envy of your elders. The chance of youth 
is always the greatest chance in the world, the chance of 
the uncharted sea, of the untraversed land, of the un- 
discovered country. You are going forth to battle in one 
of the greatest periods in the world’s history. I am not 
a pessimist. To me the outlook for the world is bright 
so long as we keep our faith. Indeed, perhaps, the out- 
look for our world was never so hopeful as it is at the 
present time. But it needs the strength and the idealism 
of you who are young to make these hopes realities. 
Your responsibilities for yourselves is such a responsi- 
bility as the race has never known. There is a clarion 
call of human worth and to human power. You dare not 
fail to answer that call. Remember that what does not 
perish in man is his personal influence. We are all 
creatures of heredity and environment, and if we strive 
to shape wisely the environment of those about us, and 
to transmit to them what is good to us, we shall live, 
and the waves of time shall dash impotently against our 
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lives forever. We cannot buy life with gold nor with 
great achievements that pay dividends only in dollars; 
we can buy it only with service and with self made into 
deeds of unselfishness. ’ 

In setting out today then, to purchase life you have 
reason to be thankful for your equipment and your in- 
heritance. Behind you are the great traditions of this 
University; traditions of service to mankind. Behind 
you 1s the teaching of the civilized world and the wisdom 
of all the ages. Behind you are all these sources of 
inspiration which must also be the sources of your 
strength. Before you are beleagured cities crying for 
your aid; before you are the forts of folly still entrenched. 
You stand between great powers and great tasks. Before 
you the gates are opening into unprecedented spheres of 
service. The future is yours as well as the past. This is 
the hour when you are to use the past that a great future 
may be built out of it. See to it that you do not fall into 
a careless, superficial, chaotic world of thought. See 
to it that you distinguish between timeliness and time- 
lessness in your march to the goal of your endeavours. 
The path of material progress may lure you with its 
comforting shade, its glittering lights and its velvet 
skies; and some of you may be filled with a desire to feed 
on the roses and to lie on the lilies of life. Butsolong as 
you keep in mind the traditions of your University you 
will follow the way of the spirit with its search for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Founder's Day calls to you in triple tones of an im- 
pressive responsibility: 

(1). To be worthy of your heritage, 

(2) To make good use of your privileges, and 

(3) To make ready for the coming day. 


Wider and wider yet 
The gates of the nations swing; 
Clearer and clearer still 
The wonderful prophecies ring— 
Go forth ye hosts of the living God 
And conquer the earth for your King. 


SCIENCE—1 goo 


R. de B. Corriveau wrote from Ottawa (assistant chief engineer, 
department of public works) in September, that he would try to attend 
the Reunion. Unfortunately he was not able to come, but he very 
kindly telephoned to me and asked me to express to the Class his warm- 
est greetings and his best wishes 

Our worthy and esteemed President, John I. Glassco, manager of 
the Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg, in his letter to me remarks: 
~ Nothing would please me more than to see our old college chums, 
yourself included, and to hear how they have been getting on in life 
during the last twenty-five years."’ 

Perhaps my present effort will serve all in the way asked for by 
“Jack.’” We are indebted to The News for so much space and on behalf 
of the Science 1900, I thank them. They may let me do it again. In any 


case a word from you will be welcome, so if you have time send me a 
line. 


Kelcaha, Kanai, 
October 4th, 1926. 
Dear Archie: 

Many thanks for the kind invitation of the Montreal member of 
Sci. ‘oo, extended through your good self, to attend the Reunion. Your 
letter reached me today and I am sitting down at once to answer it, so 
that it will not be put off till too late, as I am sorry to say I did with the 
last letter I had from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fyyr. 
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OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


@: WepDNEsDAY, NOVEMBER THE 17TH, Dr. Cyrus Mac- 

Millan, Professor of English Literature, McGill 
University, was the guest of the Ottawa Valley Gradu- 
ates’ Society of McGill University at luncheon at the 
Chateau Laurier. The members of the Ottawa Valley 
Drama League were invited as guests of the Society. 
Mr. O. S. Finnie, President of the Society, presided, and 
with him at the head table were Mrs. Finnie, Mrs. J. 
L. MacDougall, T. D. DeBlois, Mrs. Parmelee, Col. H. 
C. Osborne, Dr. N. M. Harris, Dr. J. T. Basken, R. J. 
Stead, Mrs. Madge MacBeth, W. J. Sykes, Mrs. Gordon 
Gale, Dr. H. M. Ami, and Dr. Osborne. After the 
luncheon, Dr. MacMillan gave an address on Barrie 
and the Modern Drama. His address was most scholarly. 
He described Barrie as an elusive person who has added 
grace and beauty to the things of life through his art. 
The contribution of Barrie to literature and the drama is 
that he has put in every man’s heart the longing of Peter 
Pan, and turns thoughts to that island where no one 
ever grows old. At the close of Dr. MacMillan’s ad- 
dress, a vote of thanks was moved by Dr. Duncan C. 
Scott, President of the Ottawa Drama League, who, in 
moving this resolution, expressed the league’s apprecia- 
tion of the invitation extended to it for its members to 
be present on this occasion. The luncheon was a distinct 
success, the arrangements being in the efficient hands of 
Mr. H. A. Aylen. 

On January the 11th, the Annual Meeting of the 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill University 
will be held at the Chateau Laurier. The guest on this 
occasion will be Dean Ira A. MacKay, of the Faculty of 
Arts, McGill University. His subject will be ‘‘Some 
University Problems.”’ 

On February 23rd, at luncheon at the Chateau Laurier, 
Dr. Harold Hibbert, Eddy Professor of the new chair of 
Industrial Chemistry, at McGill University, will ad- 
dress the Society on “‘Borderland Science and its Role in 
the Future Development of Industry and Civilisation.” 


HALIFAX GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


(NERA Sir ARTHUR CuRRIE AND Lapy Curriz were 
the guests of honour at a banquet given by the 

members of the Halifax Society of McGill University 

Graduates in the St. Julien room at the Halifax Hotel. 


The banquet, which was attended by 44 graduates 
and their guests, was featured by an address given by 
Sir Arthur Currie, principal of McGill University, 
in which he told of the progress and improvements made 
at the University during the last six years. 


The banquet was presided over by Professor D. S. 
McIntosh, president of the Halifax society. Two toasts 
were drunk, one to ‘‘The King’’ and one to ‘‘Old Mc- 
Gill,’ proposed by Dr. Murdock Chisholm and respond- 
ed to by Sir Arthur Currie. 


In responding to the toast, Sir Arthur gave his ad- 
dress. He stated, in opening, that the money raised in 
the big campaign of 1920-21 had brought about impor- 
tant improvements at McGill University. Two-thirds 
of the amount raised, $6,400,000, was invested in 
endowments and for increasing the University staff. 
With the remainder several new buildings were erected, 
including the stadium, which occupies an important 
place in university life at McGill. 


He spoke particularly with reference to the great 
development in the medical department, stating that 
there are now 4o full time men on the staff. There has 
been improvement in every department and in the 
personnel of the staff and the facilities, he declared. 
He extended to the graduates present an invitation to 
attend the reunion which was held at the University 
this fall, stating that he had no doubt that the growth 
of the University would surprise the older graduates. 


In concluding, he pointed out that the progress of the 
University did not depend on new buildings or increased 
facilities, but upon the product it turns out. 


Among those present were: Prof. and Mts. D. S. 
Maclntosh, Sir Arthur and Lady Currie, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Doull, Dr. and Mrs. Douglas MacIntosh, General 
G. L. and Mrs. Foster, Colonel and Mrs. H. A. Chisholm, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Cham- 
bers, New Glasgow; Dr. W. C. Dowell, Miss Jean P. 
Campbell, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Forbes, Dr. J. C. Aches 
Miss Dorothy J. Scriven, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. G. Forbes, 
Lunenburg; Dr. Murdoch Chisholm, Prof. F. T. Sexton, 
N.S. Technical College; Dr. J. G. MacDougall, Dr. 
Smith H. Walker, Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Nicholls, Mr. C. 
Wray Townshend, Windsor; Dr. V. L. Miller, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Muir, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hattie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Oxley, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. Wallace, Prof. and Mrs. D. W. Munn. 
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GRADUATES SOCIETY NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING 
( HE Annual Meeting of the Graduates’ Society was 
held in the rooms of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, 176 Mansfield Street, Montreal, on the 
evening of Thursday, October 12th, thirty-one members 
being present. The reports of the Secretary and of the 
Honorary Treasurer were read and adopted, as were 
reports from the various sub-committees and the Society's 
representatives on the Board of Governors, Athletic 
Board of Control, and Advisory Board of the Students’ 
Council. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

" Resolved, that the Graduates’ Society as a body and the 

Graduates as a whole, having always taken the keenest 

interest in the development of Macdonald Park as the 

future site of residences and student activities, and being 

firmly of the opinion that the Gymnasium on the Pine 

Avenue site would be a far greater help to physical 

Education and Athletics generally than it could possibly 

be on the Sherbrooke Street site, ask the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Graduates’ Society to make strong re- 

presentations to the Governors of the University in 

favour of adhering to the original plans to build the 


Gymnasium in Macdonald Park instead of erecting it 
on the Sherbrooke Street site as recently proposed.”’ 


In the announcement of the meeting, notice was given 
of the proposed amendments to the By-Laws in order to 
conform with the Constitution as amended by letter 
ballot during the summer. The amendments were unani- 
mously carried. 

The following are the reports of the Secretary and 
of the Honorary Treasurer referred to above: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY, HELD TUESDAY, 

OCT. 127TH, 1926 


Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, I beg to report 
on the activities of the Society for the past year. 

Your Executive Committee has held 18 regular 
meetings, and three special meetings, during this period. 
The first special meeting was called at the request of the 
Society’s Representatives on the Athletic Board of 
Control for the purpose of securing an expression of 
opinion from the Executive as to the advisability of 


retaining the services of the professional athletic coach. 
or of trying to secure a trained McGill graduate for the 
position. The Committee decided that in their opinion 
the services of Mr. Shaughnessy should be retained for 
the present season. 

The second special meeting was called for the purpose 
of having the Director of the Department of Physical 
Education explain to the meeting the policy of the 
University on Athletics and the relation of athletics to 
the Department of Physical training. To this meeting 
were invited the Principal, the past presidents of the 
Society (since 1919), our representatives on the Board 
of Governors, the Athletic Board of Control and the 
Advisory Board of the Students’ Council. The whole 
question was thoroughly discussed and many misunder- 
standings cleared up. 

The third special meeting was that at which the 
Reunion Committee came into being. When the Reunion 
was first decided upon the Executive Committee planned 
to create a special reunion committee to undertake all 
arrangements. This scheme was later changed and they 
decided to take on the work themselves. To Carry out 
the undertaking properly it was necessary to add to their 
numbers and thus the Reunion Committee was built up 
around a nucleus consisting of the Executive Committee. 

This Reunion Committee met fourteen times, besides 
doing a great deal of outside work. 

You can, therefore, see that your Executive Com- 
mittee has not been idle, having met altogether 35 times 
during the period under review. 

Apart from the Reunion, which I will deal with later, 
the most important undertaking this year has been the 
amending of the Constitution of the Society. This work 
entailed a great deal of study, and the ballots were not 
sent out until every detail had been carefully considered 
by the sub-committee who drafted the amendments, as 
well as by the Executive Committee later. As was 
announced in the September News, the amendments 
carried by a very large majority. 

All graduates for whom we have addresses were again 
asked to join the Society and sent a free copy of the 
News. This resulted in about two hundred new members. 

Last spring the University authorities decided to 
trace as many past students as possible. As addresses 
were found for those, the cards were turned over to the 
Society’s office, and we are looking after about 1,800 
extra names. These past students were circularized with 
a view to securing new members, and over sixty joined. 
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Is is too soon after the Reunion to be able to give a 
detailed report, but the following facts will probably 
be of interest: 

The total registration was 1,912, of whom $530 were 
from out-of-town (Island of Montreal.) These figures 
do not include wives and daughters of graduates who 
were not graduates themselves, so that well over two 
thousand people attended the Reunion. The majority 
of the functions were well attended, and the victory by 
our team over Toronto on Saturday brought the whole 
to a very happy conclusion. As far as finances are con- 
cerned, it is impossible to give figures at this time, but it 
is almost certain that the guarantee from the University 
will not be required, and that the advances they made 
will be paid back in full. 

As a result of the ballot for the election of officers of 
the Society and for Representative Fellows on Corpor- 
ation, the following have been elected: 


1. OFFICERS OF THE GRADUATES SOCIETY 


President (to serve for two years): 
Henry Martyn Mackay, Sci. ‘94. 
First Vice-President (to serve for two years): 
Alan Campbell P. Howard, Arts '97, Med. ’or. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE (to serve for two years): 


Miss Mabel E. Corner, Arts ‘16. 

H. L. Fetherstonhaugh, Arch. ‘og. 
Lionel M. Lindsay, Med. ‘og. 

Charles F. Moffatt, Arts ’o1, Med. ’os5. 


GRADUATES Society REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF 
Governors (to serve three years): 


George Eric McCuaig, Sci. ‘06. 
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Councit (to serve two years): 


Etienne Samuel Bieler, Arts ‘15. 

H. G. W. Johnson, Arts ’o0, Med. ’o4. 
Abner Kingman, Arts ’o8. 

Andrew G. L. McNaughton, Sci. ‘ro. 
Gerald A. Parkins, Arts ’15, Med. ‘21. 


REPRESENTATIVE FELLOWws ON CoRPORATION OF THE 
Untversity (to serve three years): 


In Medicine: William George Turner, Arts '96, Med. 
a 


In Law: William L. Bond, K.C., Arts ‘94, Law ‘97. 
In Science: G. K. McDougall, Sci. ‘04. 


Non-REsIDENT REPRESENTATIVE FELLOWS ON CORPORA- 
TION OF THE UNIVERsITY (to serve three years): 


For Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland: Cluny 
Macpherson, Med. ’o1 (St. John’s). 


For Ontario: Henry Mark Ami, Arts '82 (Ottawa). 


For Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia: 
Frank Hamilton Mewburn, Med. 8x (Edmonton). 


For Countries outside of Canada and Newfoundland: 
Casey Albert Wood, Med. ’06 (Chicago). 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. D. McLENNAN, 


Executive Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


From ist Ocroser, 1925, TO 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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THE RE-UNION 


ERIOUS consideration of a Reunion was begun in 

November, 1924, and some of the more important 

universities in the United States were written to for 
information on Class Reunions. A General Reunion, 
however, appeared more advisable and, in April, 1925, 
the Executive of the Society decided that, if approved by 
the University authorities, a general Reunion should be 
held in October, 1926. To this the Principal gave a 
favourable opinion. After consultation with the Athletic 
Board, the date of the Re-union was fixed as from October 
6th (Founder’s Day) to October 9th, since the Varsity- 
McGill game was scheduled for the latter day. In 
September, 1925, the Executive Committee decided to 
handle the Reunion themselves, instead of forming a 
separate Reunion Committee, and to add to their num- 
bers and call the Committee the Reunion Committee. 
The matter would then be entirely in the hands of the 
Graduates’ Society. 

Mr. J. G. Ross, who had served on the 1921 Com- 
mittee, then drew up a scheme of organization for the 
new committee as follows: The Executive Committee 
should form the nucleus of the Reunion Committee with 
the President of the Graduates’ Society as Chairman, 
and in addition there would be a representative from each 
faculty, from the Alumnz Society, and from the Women’s 
Union and any outside Graduates who were considered 
to be especially valuable to the work in hand. A Chair- 
man was chosen for each of the following sub-com- 


‘mittees, with power to add to this committee: Finance, 


Housing, Publicity and Transportation, Programmes and 
Printing, Registration, Reception and Entertainment, 
and District Representatives. 


In October, 1925, the University was asked for a 
guarantee of $10,000; the faculties, etc., as outlined 
above, were asked to appoint representatives on the 
Reunion Committee and fraternities and the Montreal 
Convention Bureau were advised of the Reunion dates. 
At the same time the Athletic Board was approached 
through the Society's representatives for the purpose of 
obtaining fifty cents on each reserved seat sold at the 
Varsity-McGill game. The University agreed to pay 
for all functions on Founder’s Day. 

The advance from the University of $2,000.00 has 
been paid back in full and the surplus of $770.56 will be 


_ turned over to the Athletic Board of Control to help 


reimburse them for their loss in giving the Reunion Com- 
mittee 45C per seat on season tickets which were not 
raised in price for the game on October gth. 

The following were the chairmen of sub-committees 


and the faculty representatives: 


2 rao SS ae ge H. G. Hanson. 


Housing and Publicity Transporta- 


I 5 PERSIE ES, Le ic kes S. J. Mathewson. 
OU Ee a eee B. 5B,’ 2446. 
Programme and Printing.........P. S. Fisher. 
Reception and Entertainment...... G. S. Currae 
Puetrict Representative........-. F. 8S, Kerth 
Faculty Representatives: 

ed Aig eo igad wee, s SS Dr. Norman Shaw. 
Medicine. nek ab Dr. A. C. P. Howard. 
ee ee rhe g Seok ee ae Judge E. P. Howard. 
ee sylvia ae) oe Prof. N. N. Evans. 
eS io) Ss ee Dr. M. du Porte. 
Dentistry. ...cc08 ci eae... Poot. A aa 
Biss Si. 13 ae Ce ee 

PIA SOCIETY. So. 5 Miss M. Corner. 
McGill Women’s Union....... Mrs. C. V. Christie. 


Theological Colleges: 2.5006. Rev. Dr. Halpenny. 


At its final meeting the Board passed the following 

resolution: | 
‘Resolved, that in view of the success of the 1921 
and 1926 Reunions, it is the unanimous opinion of 
this Committee that reunions be held at five-year 
intervals, and that this resolution be brought to the 

Executive Committee of the Society.”’ 

The following are taken from some of the reports of 
the committees. They give a clear idea of the work 
involved and the care taken to manage the Reunion 
effectively. 


ReporT OF THE PuBLiciry COMMITTEE. 


The first publicity in connection with the Reunion 
appeared in the March issue of the News, which was sent 
to all graduates. This publicity took the form of a 
leading article giving the tentative programme and an 
editorial. The number also contained a questionnaire 
to find out approximately how many graduates might be 
expected to return. The result of this questionnaire was 
very disappointing, only about three hundred being 
returned out of a total of seven thousand five hundred. 
In March, geographical lists of graduates were prepared 
for the railroads. As early as this the only committees 
which could do any definite work was that in charge of 
Publicity and Transportation and that in charge of 
District Representatives. On March 1st, the whole 
Reunion Committee, including faculty representatives, 


’ etc., was called and the organization explained to them. 


On March rst, the fraternities and Class Secretaries 
were written, pointing out the evenings which had been 
set apart for fraternity class or group dinners. On the 
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same date the representatives from faculities were asked 
to prepare faculty programmes for the times set apart 
for such functions and forward same to the Committee. 
About March 2oth, the first publicity appeared in the 
Montreal Press. 


Founder's Day. 

It had been arranged with the University that func- 
tions occurring on this day should be handled entirely 
by the University and that the Reunion Committce 
should have no responsibility for any of them. 

Convocation took place at 4.15 p.m., in the hall at 
the Royal Victoria College. Graduates past 
students wishing to attend had to form up in’ procession 
in front of the Redpath Library, where they were placed 
in proper order of seniority by marshalls. A limited 
number of tickets for visiting ladies were issued by the 
Registrar for admission to the gallery. 


an d 


The following Hon. LL.D’s were conferred: 

His Excellency, Viscount Willingdon, 
Visitor of the University. 

Dr. F. G. Finley, Medicine 1885, 
recommended by Graduates’ Society. 

Archdeacon F. G. Scott, Arts 1877, 
recommended by Graduates’ Society. 

S. J. Willis, Esq. 

In the evening a Governor’s reception was held in the 
New Arts Building, the guests being received by the 
Chancellor, the Principal and Lady Currie. A concert 
by the Australian National Band was held in the Moyse 
Theatre, which was much enjoyed by all. Refreshments 
were served afterwards. About eight hundred graduates 
and friends of the University were present. 

The following buildings were open for inspection at 
the same time as the Reception: 

MacDonald Engineering Building. Mechanical, Elec- 
tric, Hydraulic Laboratories open and various machines 
in Operation. 

Chemistry and Mining Building. Dept. of Metallurgy 
(furnaces in operation). 

Mining. Complete testing plant for various ores in 
Operation. 

Redpath Library. Exhibition of ancient and modern 
printing and the Gest collection of Chinese Research 
Library on view. 


THursDAY, OcTOBER 7TH: 

Arts Programme. Illustrated lecture by Dr. Howard 
T. Barnes in the Physics Building at 10.30 a.m. Subject, 
“Modern Methods of Ice Control, with special reference 
to navigation on the St. Lawrence, were attended by 
about one hundred and fifty persons. 

Medical Programme. Medical and Surgical clinics at 
the Montreal General and Royal Victoria hospitals were 
well attended. 

Science Programme. Inspection trip around Montreal 
Harbour as guests of the Commissioners on board the 
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“Sit Hugh Allan’’ (limited to 65.) ’Busses were ar- 
ranged which left Strathcona Hall at 10 a.m. and brought 
those going on the trip back on the return of the boat. 
The charge was twenty-five cents each way, collected 
on the ‘bus. Luncheon was served on board, and the 
trip greatly enjoyed by all who went. 


Garden Party at Macdonald College. Arrangements were 
made with the authorities at Macdonald College for a 
garden party and tea for the afternoon of Thursday, 
October 7th, and all details left in their hands with the 
exception of transportation. A special train was ar- 
ranged for with the Canadian National Railways, which 
left Bonaventure Station at 3 p.m. and returned from Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue at 5.30. The cost of the train was 
$126.00. Tickets were on sale at the Registration office 
($1.10 return) and eighty-six were sold, leaving a deficit 
of $31.40. A number of people motored out, the total 
taking part in this function being about one hundred and 
fifty. 


Field Sports and Football. The former event took place 
at the Stadium, and as no admission was charged there 
were no arrangements necessary. 

The Athletic Manager took charge of the sale of 
football tickets. A block of 300 were reserved for out- 
of-town graduates. Each graduate from out-of-town as 
he registered was given a special ticket which entitled 
him to seats in this block. The seats were on sale in the 
Registration office. 


Keunion Banquet. Nothing definite could be done 
about the banquet until the returns from the question- 
naire of August 31st began to come in, and some idea 
could be formed as to the probable attendance. On 
September, the agreement with the hotel was closed, 
the number arranged for being 700-1,000. 


Professor P. E. Nobbs kindly designed the menu 
covers (the same covers being used for the Alumnz and 
McGill Women’s Union dinners.) Mr. W. A. Graffety 
undertook to look after the music, and secured the 
McGill Students’ Band to supplement the orchestra. 
He also made up a song sheet containing various numbers 
chosen from the McGill song book. These were placed 
on every table. | 


Mr. J. H. Brierly undertook the arrangements of 
tablesin the room. As each ticket was sold, the graduate 
was asked to what faculty and year he belonged and a 
record was kept so that tables could be arranged by years. 
There was also a head table and one for non-graduate 
members of the staff. There were no speeches, the only 
formal features being the toasts to the King and McGill. 


A serious difficulty which the Committee encountered 
was estimating the attendance in order to let the hotel 
know the number to provide for, and also to allot the 
necessary space at the tables for each faculty and year. 


As a result of the questionnaire of August 31st, 594 
replies were received from people who said they would 
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attend the dinner. On the evening of Thursday, October 
sth, at which time a guarantee had to be given to the 
hotel, only about 500 tickets had been sold. The other 
304 were all sold on the day of the dinner; 76 being sold 
actually at the door. The number attending was 761. 
The room was, therefore, too crowded, and there was 
not sufficient space at the tables allotted to the various 
classes, and a good deal of delay and confusion in getting 
the dinner started. Considering the crowd and the 
difficulty of getting around the room, the service was 
good. 

Class Dinners. Class dinners were left entirely in the 
hands of class secretaries or individuals. About twelve 
different classes had dinners at various clubs and restaur- 
ants. 


Fripay, Ocrosper 8TH. 


The General Meeting of the Graduates’ Society was 
held in the Moyse Theatre. This function was poorly 
attended, only about one hundred being present. Dr. 
Bazin was in the chair, and after brief opening remarks 
introduced the Principal, Sir Arthur Currie, who spoke 
on his stewardship during the last six years. 

Mr. Walter Molson, representing the Society’s Re- 
presentative on the Board of Governors, then gave an 
account of the work done by them on behalf of the Grad- 
uates at meetings of the Governors. 

Mr. George C. McDonald then spoke on the advisabil- 
ity of forming a Montreal branch of the Society. 

It was the feeling of the meeting that this was a very 
desirable scheme. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9TH. 


In the morning there were clinics at both hospitals 
for the Medical Graduates. In the afternoon the McGill- 
Toronto football game took place at the Stadium. There 
were five thousand, three hundred and twenty-seven 
reserved seats sold, on which the Reunion Committee 
will receive forty-five cents; each making a total of two 
thousand, three hundred and ninety-seven dollars and 
fifteen cents. 

The victory of the McGill team over their old rivals 
in one of the most spectacular games seen for some 
seasons brought the reunion to a very happy close. 


ae 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE OF THE 


1926 McGixtt REuNION. 


The Committee proper consisted of Capt. J. G. Ross, 
Mr. Fraser S. Keith, with Mr. E. B. Tilt as Chairman, 
together with the Society's Secretary, Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Lennan, and the members of the Executive as advisors 
on organization and methods, as well as helpers during 
registration as necessity required. 

The Registration Office was located in Strathcona 
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Hall, and registration was started two days previous to 
the reunion, for the purpose of registering as many city 
graduates as possible in advance to avoid congestion 
after the reunion proper commenced. 


In the registration hall the following work had to be 
done Secure a registration card for every graduate or 
past student in attendance at the Reunion; give a button 
and programme to every one registering; collect the 
railway certificate from the out-of-town graduates; sell 
tickets for the class dinners for men and women; deter- 
mine the number of relatives with out-of-town graduates 
and arrange for their entertainment through the McGill 
Women’s Union; sell football tickets; sell transportation 
to Macdonald College for the Garden Party and deter- 
mine the number that would attend; arrange introduction 
to Golf clubs for those who wished to play; issue tickets 
for harbour trip (limited to 65); provide an information 
desk where anything pertaining to the reunion might be 
asked and answered, and supply a table for the free distri- 
bution of the McGill Daily. 


In addition, the Graduates’ Society had a representa- 
tive to take subscriptions and a table was provided for 
the sale of the McGill Pharmacoepia and the Sir Wm.. 
Osler Memorial Volume. 


Strathcona Hall was an ideal place for registration, 
as its location is convenient and the ground floor layout 
most suitable. Registration was done in the Convoca- 
tion Hall at the rear, which is fifty feet square and hasa 
small raised platform at the middle of the east side. 
Long narrow tables were placed end to end along the 
sides of the room, with sufficient space behind for the 
workers. Decorations were of the simplest kind in that 
the front of the tables were draped with red muslin and 
the tops covered with brown paper, and green blotting 
pads where the workers were stationed. Cash registers 
were rented for those selling dinner and football tickets 
and cash boxes for those collecting smaller amounts and 
railway certificates. Signs denoting the work being 


done at each place were placed on the side walls above 
the heads of the workers. 


The workers were volunteer undergraduates with one 
paid undergraduate in charge. In order to facilitate 
registration, advance registration cards were made out in 
duplicate for all those who returned the questionnaire 
postcard stating that they proposed to attend the Re- 


union. Those who had not sent in the postcards were 


requested to fill in the registration card in pencil. A 
duplicate was typewritten later on by one of the two 
stenographers located in the Stage platform. The two 
cards were immediately filed, one alphabetically, the 
other by faculty and year in the information booth. It 
is of interest to note that of 1,132 returned postcards, 
260 did not turn up at the Reunion, whereas there was a 
total registration of 1,912. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





HIS “Supplement” appears as a first effort to fill what is admittedly 
se gap. Canada is not overstocked with native magazines of any 

kind, and she is particularly wanting in magazines of the less newsy 
type, where Canadian affairs may receive free discussion and reliable and 
accurate treatment. 

One hears it commonly said that Canadians have little use for such 
“highbrow” publications as these must be, the assumption in such cases 
being that nothing which is outside his or her profession or which is not as 
light (and as useless) as chaff, can possibly appeal to any but an abnormal 
Canadian man or woman. 

This standpoint has this much truth in it—that the “classical” style 
of periodical, in which abstruse subjects are dealt with in the heavy 
academic manner and through academic spectacles,attracts only a very 
few in this country, and most naturally, since even in England this kind of 
magazine has pretty well gone out of date. 

But it is not true if it means that there are too few Canadians in- 
telligently interested in their country’s affairs to warrant an effort to 
supply them with good reading matter on them. The growth, too, in 
what might be called educated curiosity and determination to study 
Canada’s problem during the last few years has been large and rapid. 
Groups of men everywhere are daily coming into existence for just that 
purpose; the newly announced policy of the Canadian Clubs is based on 
this desire; and the utterances of men like Mr. E. W. Beatty indicate the 
same recognition of the need for a knowledge of Canadian affairs. 

It is with this in mind, therefore, that this ““Supplement’’ is being 
published by the Graduates’ Society of McGill University. Under the 
name of a university and in the name of university men, one responsibility 
of the “Supplement” will be plain. It will have to retain the standard of 
reliability, freedom of discussion and clearness of presentation that 
university training ought to stand for, by universal consent, and this 
every effort will be made to do. 

The contents of our columns will deal with Canadian affairs, in the 
broadest sense. Canadian history; industrial, commercial, educational 
and social development, literature, science; everything that makes up the 
growth of our nation will be grist to our mill. 

It is hoped that in time we shall be able to publish articles and reading 
matter from all parts of Canada, so that we may reflect something of the 
vast extent and variety of life in the Dominion. 
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HOUGHTFUL PEOPLE everywhere must have read with interest, 
3% not untinged with misgivings, the meagre reports on the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference issued during its deliberations. General 
Herzog’s desire for a declaration of the sovereignty of the Dominions to 
foreign Powers had been widely heralded—most of us were in doubt what 
the attitude of Canada’s representatives would be. The final report is a 
welcome relief to all those who believe that the continuance of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations offers this country its highest opportunity. 
In essential substance, it leaves us where we were. Certain sources of 
misunderstanding have been rumored, others are to be dealt with by an 
expert Committee. The representatives of all His Majesty’s governments 
recognise the need of more intimate means of communication, and there 
is a promise that the necessary machinery for this excellent purpose will 
be devised. As for the general conduct of foreign affairs “it was frankly 
recognised that in this sphere, as in the sphere of defence, the major share 
of responsibility rests now and must for some time continue to rest with 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain.’”’ We must be duly thankful 
for this “‘frank recognition’’ amid all the insistence on autonomy. On no 
other basis could the Empire or Commonwealth, call it what you will, 


have hung together. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Ms Massy Baker is a graduate of 
McGill University, Sci. 13, and has 
been associated for some years with the 
Patent Office. 


Mrs. M. BorromMtey has for many 
years been associated with the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild. The national char- 
acter of the work of the Guild makes a 
careful and reliable account of its genesis 
a valuable piece of Canadian history. 
The complaint that art is one of the 
immigrants we cannot keep in Canada is 
growing less justified every day, and one 
of the agents helping to remove that slur 
is the Handicrafts Guild. 


The Rev. A. R. Ke vey is rural Dean 
of Quebec and assistant at St. Matthew’s 
to the Ven. Archdeacon Scott, LL.D., 
(McGill.) His duties lead him into the 
very remotest parts of northern Quebec, 
and he has long been a student of the life 
and customs of the population of those 
districts. His article on the work of the 
Cistercian Order deals with a side of 
Canadian life as little known as it is 
interesting. 

Dr. RicuHarp Roserts, of Montreal, 
whose recent book “The New Man and 
the Divine Society,” reviewed on another 


page in this issue, is one of the best 
scholars in the ranks of Canadian church- 
men. Much of the effectiveness of his 
religious influence consists in the courage 
and lucidity with which he examines 
problems of belief and faith which are 
exercising so many men and women to- 
day. The paper here printed was de- 
livered before a group of theological 
students in Montreal. 


Mr. Juxian Smitu is Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company. His article 
on Applied Energy gives a view of the 
development and place of mechanical 
power in the community, which will be 
intelligible and instructive to layman as 
well as engineer. 


Proressor W. T. Waucu is Chairman 
of the Department of History in McGill 
University. Last summer he was invited 
by the I.0.D.E. to go on a lecture tour 
throughout western Canada. His im- 
pressions and experiences are entertaining 
and illuminating. It is an important first 
step towards knowing our own country 
that we first realize how completely cut 
off from each other many of the provinces 
are. Cut off, that is from the point of 
view of understanding and sympathy 
with the other provinces. 
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BIOLOGY 
AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


A LECTURE 


By Ricnarp RoBERTs 


I 


CONFESS it to be a presump- 

tuors thing that I do when I 

undertake to discuss the bear- 
ings of modern biological science 
upon religious thought. For I am 
an indifferent theologian and no 
biologist at all. But for some years 
past I have had more than a sus- 
picion that the bearing of biology 
upon theology is much more inti- 
mate than we have commonly 
supposed; and I have in conse- 
quence made it my business to 
read such biological works as are 
within the compass of one whose 
direct acquaintance with the science 
has gore no farther than the dis- 
section of frogs and earthworms, 
and such like elementary under- 
takings. Happily for us, none of 
the Sciences has been so well 
served as has biology by the 
readiness of its most conspicuous 
teachers to share their knowledge 
with the rest of us; and the scien- 
tific layman has only himself to 
blame if he go uninstructed con- 
cerning the main conclusions of 
modern biological study. 


The supreme achivement of bio- 
logy in our time has been its 
astonishing disclosure of the unity 
of all life. It gives us, as Mr. 
Julian Huxley has said, “ a picture 
of life as essentially one, a great 
stream which is in reality single, 
—— advancing along myriads 
of channels.”™ It seems to be 
reasonably sure on the evidence 
that we have, that all existing 
forms of life may trace their lineage 


*The Steam of Life, p, %, 


to a common ancestor. That an- 
cestor has indeed not yet been 
discovered. We know nothing of 
the origination of life on this 
planet; nor have we unveiled the 
mystery of the nature of life itself. 
We know a great deal about the 
material forms in which life has 
embodied itself, and we have been 
able to classify them into families. 
But what life is is still hidden 
from us. It appears that the ele- 
ments of which the material ves- 
tures of life are composed are 
common through the whole visible 
universe; so much has the spectro- 
scope revealed to us. And the con- 
ception of evolution has been, 
moreover, extended to cover not 
only life on this planet but distant 
and inanimate suns and stars. A 
recent survey of the position of the 
Doctrine of Evolution begins with 
its application to Cosmogony and 
ends with a study of evolution in 
Philosophy. This new divine rev- 
elation that we call Science has 
presented to this generation such 
evidence as its predecessors never 
had, that its home is truly a uni- 
verse, a single thing and not a 
number of things thrown together. 
This wider unity does not for the 
moment concern us, but it is as 
well that we should have the 
thought of it at the back of our 
minds in the discussion which does 
concern us. 


Il. ; 


The term biology has in the 
past been used to describe the 
study of living forms and vital 
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processes on what we may roughly 
call the physical plane. But it is 
difficult to see how, having in mind 
our new sense of the unity of all 
life, we can exclude from its scope 
all manifestations of life whatso- 
ever. The study of history, psy- 
chology, authropology, sociology, 
—all these are strictly departments 
of biology; for they are all con- 
cerned with manifestations of life. 
And it is obvious that, if we think 
of biology in this broad sense, that 
very prominent human character 
and activity that we call the re- 
ligious impulse must also be in- 
cluded in the subject-matter of 
biology. (May I ask you to observe 
that I use the expression ‘religious 
impulse’ to denote something which 
I believe to be innate and organic 
to human nature? The term re- 
ligion | desire to reserve for a 
larger fact to which I shall come 
at a later point.) I need not argue 
in this company that the religious 
impulse is a manifestation of life, 
that its ultimate roots are in the 
common soil of life, that it is no 
alien or exotic thing in this world 
of living things. If so, then it 
must stand in an organic relation 
to the whole of life back to the first 
biococcus. And if you say that 
this implies that all life must, 
therefore, have a religious impulse, 
I am prepared to accept that con- 
clusion and to say that all life 
whatsoever is religious, even though 
it be not consciously religious. Our 
first question must then be: this 
religious impulse in life, and especi- 
ally in human nature, what is its 
place and its office in this vast 
unfinished process of life? We have 
had many definitions of religion, 
and it is not my purpose to venture 
another. But latterly I think that 
there has been a significant ad- 
vance in the endeavour to discover 
and to state the differentia of 


religion. Dr. Otto has, in his dis- 
cussion of the idea of tie Holy, 
brought us near the theshold of a 
new world in our religiousthought, 
and I am not sure that Dr. John 
Oman, in a recent criticism of 
Otto, has not taken us over the 
threshold. Into the detais of this 
discussion we cannot now enter. 
But what seems to emersze is the 
conception of religion as man’s 
active and conscious concern with 
the Unknown. The religious im- 
pulse of man in its various mani- 
festations is his effort to discover, 
to penetrate, to explore the Un- 
known. 

Now, if we begin to ponder upon 
the moving picture of life as 
biology shows it to us, it is difficult 
to escape the sense that the whole 
process of evolution has been an 
increasing effort on the part of life 
to push out into the Unkrown. It 
is a vast and wide-spreac adven- 
ture. We see here and there 
some form of life forsaking old 
and tried security and faring 
forth, not knowing whithe: it goes. 
There was a moment when the 
living thing forsook its tome in 
the sea and adventured upon the 
land; another when it began to 
climb; and still another when it 
began to fly, in each cas: taking 
the risks of a new unknown world 
of experience. Of course, put in 
this way the process is rep-esented 
as being much more summuary than 
it really was. You know tle stages 
by which the human conyuest of 
the air has been achievec: first, 
the fire or hot-air ballocn, then 


the gas balloon, then the dirigible 


airship and, at the same tme, the 
gliding experiments which led to 
the modern zroplane; and each 
successful entry on the part of life 
into a new world of experience was 
similarly made as the result of in- 
numerable experiments. But what 
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concerns us now is the thrust into 
the Unknown that compelled these 
experiments; and Bergson in 4 
memorable passage tells us that 
the forms of life that took the 
greatest risks were those whic 
made the greatest successes. | In 
this continuous thrust of life into 
the Unknown, I am, for my own 
part, inclined to find the biological 
source of religion. 


It would require a good deal of 
hardihood to say that the process 
of evolution has reached its term; 
and most of the biologists whose 
work I am acquainted with, while 
they agree in the general view that 
what we should call the physical 
evolution of man is at an end, save 
perhaps for some minor modifica- 
tions, nevertheless affirm that man 
is not at the end of his develop- 
ment, and that all further advance 
will be of what we may broadly 
call a spiritual sort. It is pertinent 
to observe here that the most 
significant development on the 
human plane has been the evolu- 
tion of mind,—‘‘on the one hand, 
the attainment of the power of 
generalisation, of reason, concept- 
formation, or what you will, and on 
the other, the origin of tradition, 
which in its turn is made possible 
by the acquisition of speech and a 
gregarious mode of life. By these 
means, the human species and its 
evolving ancestors were gradually 
enabled, first to free experience 
more and more from the accidental 
and to store what was essential; 
and, secondly, to bring gradually 
more and more of the experiences 
of the whole race to bear upon the 
present problem and to plan far- 
ther and farther ahead and on a 
larger and larger scale.”* From 
a world of things, life has struggled 
upward to a world of ideas; from 


“Julian J. Huxley, Essays of a Biologist, p. 25. 


a world of ideas to a world of ideals 
and values. And that is the direc- 
tion of the continued evolution of 
man. 

But when we speak of the con- 
tinued evolution of man, the pic- 
ture we see is of a development 
within this time-and-space world 
of our common experience. But it 
‘s at the best doubtful whether 
this concrete sense-world represents 
the widest extension of the possible 
environment of life, in other words, 
whether the world we see is all the 
world there is. Some modern 
physicists incline to the opinion 
that this universe that is known to 
our senses is only a part of the 
actual universe, that part which 
is discernible to our senses and is 
measurable in terms of time and 
space. Eddington, for instance, 

uotes Weyl as saying that the 
our-dimensional world of Einstein 
is no more than an abstraction 
from some continuum which 1s 
neither time nor space. What I 
understand by this is that time 
and space are only forms of meas- 
urement invented by the human 
mind in order to enable it to locate 
events and experiences within the 
all-embracing stuff of reality; and 
that there is a world of reality, 
some universal continuum, lying 
beyond the small part of it which 
is amenable to our time-space 
measurements. If I am interpret- 
ing this view rightly (and I admit 
that I speak very timidly in this 
region), then it would appear that 
modern physics brings to us some 
confirmation of the religious view 
that this visible universe is no 
more than the theshold of a uni- 
verse vaster and invisible. William 
James says in one of his letters that 
the position of man in the universe 
is very much like the position of a 


dog in a drawing-room. The dog 


has his own world of sights and 
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sounds and smells; but the people 
in the drawing-room have another 
world of ideas, ideals and values, 
into which the dog cannot enter. 
But round about us is still another 
world of reality as high above ours 
as ours 1s above the dog’s; and it 
would appear that this view of 
James’ derives much plausibility 
from the conclusions of that school 
of physicists which is representep 
by Eddington. 

Now it is characteristic of life 
that it is always trying to outstrip 
its own present, and the result of 
this impulse is evolution. This 
impulse operates no less on the 
human plane. It has been said 
that table-manners are a set of 
devices by which we try to hide 
the fact that a number of animals 
are feeding together. This is only 
a humorous way of putting a very 
important truth—that human 
nature is always trying to pass 
beyond itself. We form ideals; 
but an ideal is only thought pro- 
jecting itself beyond the present 
fact. Some of us compose poetry, 
but what is a poem but a man 
trying his wings, to rise from the 
particular to the universal? Phil- 
osophy is our effort to reconcile 
the Many in the One, the Idea or 
the Absolute. We are all the time 
sending up our rockets into the 
Unknown. And the supreme ach- 
ievement of the Greek mind, its 
definition of the Ultimate Values 
of Goodness, Truth and Beauty, 
is the result of the impulse to dis- 
cover the ends of Life in this 
concrete world of sense. 


But it is the distinction of re- 
ligion that it conceives the final 
end of life to lie beyond the hort- 
zons of the immediate world of 
sensible experience. This concep- 
tion has commonly taken the form 
of a doctrine of immortality or of 
a future life. But here we are still 


in the grip of the time-idea; we are 
thinking of two worlds in succession; 
two lives, one after the other. But 
we shall have, if the physicists are 
right, to accommodate ourselves 
to the idea not only of two worlds 
in succession but of two worlds in 
simultaneity, two worlds existing 
together just as do the dog-world 
and the man-world. Now, re- 
ligion, as I understand it, is the 
effort of man to win into this other 
world, this super-world of reality 
of which he at present knows as 
little as does the dog know of the 
human world. The most character- 
istic expression of the religious 
impulse, namely, prayer, is our 
human knocking at the doors of 
the Unknown; and what we know 
as the religious experience consists 
of the things that happen to us, 
the sights and sounds that reach 
us in that romantic exercise. Out 
of our religious experience we build 
our theology, and theology 1s, 
therefore, the coping-stone of our 
biology. 

Life, on every plane, has all 
along been pushing out the fron- 
tiers of its environment; thrusting 
out into new worlds of experience. 
It is doing so still, and in man this 
thrust is the religious impulse. 
It is man’s effort to push out be- 
yond his present environment in 
the faith that beyond it lies a still 
unexplored world of experience, 
a new dimension and quality of life. 
And somehow, this must be related 
organically to the whole effort of 
life. At the same time, this is not, 
cannot be, a complete account of 
religion. There is another side, to 
wit, that man’s knocking at the 
door of the Unknown does not end 
with the knocking. The knocking 
provokes an opening. That whole 
range of religious experience that 
we call revelation is the answer 
that the Unknown makes to our 
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knocking, and by which the genera- 
tions have been able to discern 
something of the Reality that no 
man hath seen at any time. The 
two poles of the religious life are 
Prayer and Revelation, the finding 
as well as the seeking, the door 
opened as well as the door knocked 


at. 
III. 

Now, if we are to think of the 
religious, impulse as carrying for- 
ward the thrust of the life-process, 
where, we may ask, is it leading us 
to? We have had in the last few 
years two interesting and_curi- 
ously similar efforts to build up 
what Mr. Bernard Shaw has taught 
us to call a meta-biology. One of 
these is Lloyd Morgan’s philosophy 
of Emergent Evolution. Briefly, 
his theory is that there are suc- 
cessive levels of evolving life, at 
each of which emerges a new 
quality of life not heretofore known. 
In his scheme, there are four main 
levels: Matter, Life, Mind, Spirit, 
—each of which is composed of 
many subordinate levels. The 
present stage at which we stand is 
that of Mind; and we are now en- 
gaged in the effort to rise to the 
level of Spirit. This upper reach 
of Lloyd Morgan’s meta-biology 
has a curious resemblance to the 
Pauline doctrine of yw 7 and 
mveyua, soul and spirit, which 
St. Paul equates with nature and 
supernature. And St. Paul’s say- 
ing, ‘First that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual,’ cor- 
responds closely to Lloyd Morgan’s 
prognosis of the human advance. 

The second of these essays in 
metabiology is that of Professor 
Alexander in his notable work 
Space, Time and Deity. His general 
doctrine of successive levels of 
finite existence, each with its own 
specific empirical quality, agrees 
largely with that of Lloyd Morgan. 


But whete Lloyd Morgan speaks 
of Spirit, Alexander speaks of 
Deity. The general picture which 
he draws is of a Universe tending 
upward to Deity. 

But wiether we say Spirit or 
Deity, we are speaking of a quality 
of life of vhich we have no empiri- 
cal knowedge. Unless we assume 
that the >rocess of evolution is at 
an end, ve must assume that life 
in us is pressing onward to some- 
thing beyond us. But of that 
Something beyond us, all we can 
say is thit it is something beyond. 
us, and plainly we have not by 
nature the faculty to apprehend it. 
Consequently, we speak of it in 
words that, while they represent 
our hope, do also betray our ignor- 
ance. Soeculatively, we can say 
nothing >f Spirit, but that it 1s 
an ultrahuman or supernatural 
quality of life. If we think of the 
highest category of life that we 
know as Personality, then all we 
can say of Deity is that it is a 
supra-peisonal quality of life. No 
man hati seen God at any time, 
and consequently we cannot de- 
scribe this category of life that we 
call Deity; we cannot, that is, give 
any account of the nature, the 
substance of God. But our very 
coinage of words, like spiritual, 
eternal, supernatural, infinite, and 
the like, ndicate our faith and our 
expectation of a higher level of 
life than this that we now live in 
the flesh and that they may be 
taken asa foreshadowing of it. 

But, ir this connection, the New 
Testameit presents us with a very 
remarkable circumstance. Con- 
sider firs: these passages: 

The Word became Flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory, 
glory a: of the only begotten of the 
Father. . . 

He that seeth me, seeth the Father. . 


For God who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
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in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ... .. 
all of which can only mean that 
the writers of the New Testament 
saw in Jesus a revelation of the 
divine nature. 
But now consider these: 

For whom he did foreknow he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son that he might be the 
first born of many brethren. . . 

Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith and in the knowledge of the Son 
of God to the full grown man of the 
measure of the stature of the fullness 
of — Care 

It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know that when he appear- 
eth, we shall be like him. . . 


all of which passages indicate that 
the New Testament writers be- 
lived that Jesus was a foreshadow- 
ing of the human future. 

That is to say, the religious 
consciousness recognizes in Jesus 
at once an unveiling of the divine 
nature and an anticipation of the 
human future, a revelation both 
of what God is and of what man is 
to be. But observe further that 
the quality of life which is common 
both to God and to the man-to-be 
is recognized but not described. 
And the two terms that are used 
to describe this quality are deity 
and spirit. 

And consider one further Scrip- 
ture: The first man, Adam, be- 
came a living soul—the last Adam 
became a life-giving spirit. There 
is a plane and a succession of 
nature of which Adam is the source 
and archetype; there is also a plane 
and succession of spirit or super- 
nature, the alpha and omega of 
which is Jesus. Here you will ob- 
serve that the unique quality of 
life in Jesus is described as spirit; 
and besides, you have a percep- 
tion of levels of existence each with 
its own specific quality. 

What seems to me to be the up- 
shot of all this is that these two 


modern essays in a philosophy that 
shall gather up the findings of 
modern biology into a coherent 
view of the world, represent as the 
present course of the life-process a 
development of which the essential 
character has already been antici- 
pated in the New Testament. The 
Johannine and the Pauline inter- 
pretations of the specific Christian 
experience—the new birth, the new 
man, eternal life, the spiritual life, 
“call it what you will—are seen 
to take their place without strain 
in the amazing story of the unfold- 
ing of life as biological science has 
revealed it and as philosophy has 
integrated it into a system of 
thought.”’ 
IV. 


There are many matters pertin- 
ent to a discussion of this sort 
that I shall have to pass by. I 
might speak of other ways in 
which the New Testament shows 
us how Christianity continues the 
tale of the unfolding of life; and 
there is an important question re- 
lative to the problems of mechan- 
ism in biology. But these I have 
no time to touch. I have done no 
more than try to show one or two 
ways in which biology infringes 
upon religious thought. And there 
still remains the largest question 
of all, namely, what is the final 
issue of the impact of all this body 
of new knowledge upon our the- 
ology as a whole? Upon this, may 
I be allowed to say a final, very 
summary word, which must be 
taken less as a discussion than as a 
personal confession of faith. 

There is nothing, so far as I can 
see, in the implications of biology 
that seriously disturb the validity 
of the substance of the traditional 
theology. But it adds to it a great 
deal, and it will make some differ- 
ence to the balance of faith. The 
traditional theology is stated against 
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a background of divine transced- 
ence. It is a theology of trans- 
actions, things done upon of for 
men by an outside God. To this 
theology we have in recent times 
added the notion of immanence, 
but only as a sort of postscript or 
a kind of compensation-balance. 
But it seems to me that we must 
give the postulate of the divine 
immanence a larger place in our 
religious. thought than we have 
hitherto done. For me, the thrust 
of evolution is the mode of the 
divine immanence, and to our 
theology of God-without, we must 
add a theology of God-within. 
And as in the present state of our 
mind, the notions of transcendence 
and immanence are logically in- 
compatible, we must for some 
time—until such time as a synthe- 
sis becomes possible—profess a 
dual theology, which may involve 
us sometimes in verbal contradic- 
tions and logical inconsistencies, 
but which, if we have the courage 
of both our theologies, will give us 
a Gospel to preach richer and deep- 
er than that of our immediate 
predecessors. As it pictures itself 
in my mind, I see a world, a uni- 
verse, the life of which is governed 
by two thrusts—the divinely-kind- 
led thrust of life upward to God,— 
that which drew from out the 
boundless deep turning again home 
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—and the downward thrust of God 
into life. These two thrusts meet 
and become self-conscious in man. 
On this view, history appears as 
the muddled, blundering, search 
of the lost child for its father, and 
redemption as the search of the 
Father for his lost child. We may 
say of Jesus that he both came 
down from the throne and rose up 
from the ranks, that He is at once 
the product of a process of evolu- 
tion and of an act of Incarnation. 
We may speak of the Kingdom of 
God as coming up from the past 
and coming down out of the 
future. And if these paradoxes 
seem violent to us now, I believe 
the time will come when we shall 
have discovered a via tertia by 
which they may be reconciled into 
a larger and more splendid truth. 
And I believe that we shall find 
that truth somewhere near the 
Cross, which is the most terrific 
paradox of all: Man in the person 
of Jesus offering to God the gift 
of a free and perfect submission, 
the very topmost crown of ascend- 
ing life; and God in the person of 
Jesus offering to man the gift of 
full forgiveness, atonement and 
fellowship with Himself. There is 
the trysting place of God and man, 
—somehow, but past our under- 
standing, the core and the ground 
plan of the Universe. 
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UNDER WESTERN SKIES 


by Pror. W. T. WaucH 


AST April and May, Professor 
[2 and Mrs. W. T. Waugh, “Mc- 
Gill University, the Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire and 
the C.P.R. being accessories,” as 
he says, toured western Canada 
with two moving picture films and 
a box of lantern slides, and with 
these Professor Waugh delivered 
thirty-eight historical lectures cal- 
culated to arouse and increase 
interest in the approaching bicen- 
tenary of the birth of James Wolfe. 
The following are some of the Pro- 
fessor’s impressions of the west, 
gathered on the tour. 


I am not going to be beguiled 
into the usual tourist’s description 
of the physical features of the West. 
Let no one infer that I failed to 
admire them. The prairies were 
far more varied in their interest— 
yes, and far more beautiful—than 
I had been led to expect. As for 
British Columbia, I had always 
heard it highly praised, alike for 
its climate, its soil and its scenery. 
After going there, I was amazed 
at the moderation of my prede- 
cessors. Of one thing I am con- 
vinced: no one can understand 
Canada or claim to speak with 
authority on her problems until 
he has actually seen something of 
the West. When, a little beyond 
Kenora, you leave that devitalising 
wilderness of northern Ontario, 
you are not merely passing from 
one province to another, you are 
entering a new and strange land. 
You are enveloped and permeated 
by the unfamiliar. There is singu- 
lar nimbleness in the air and your 
spirits and energy at once testify 
to its potency. Common objects 


look different. They even feel dif- 
ferent. At Winnipeg though the 
weather was not particularly dry, 
I had a palpable electric shock 
whenever | touched anything me- 
tallic. Indeed, the change from 
east to west, however exhilarating, 
is far from being an unmixed ad- 
advantage; I have seldom en- 
dured anything so nasty as the two 
dust-storms through which I passed 
between Calgary and Lethbridge. 
Once across the Rockies, of course, 
you have to acclimatise yourself 
afresh. You are conscious of a 
certain graciousness and benignity 
in the atmosphere. I did not find 
it enervating, as some are said to 
do, but it seemed to me conducive 
to equanimity and tolerance. 

It is true that my experiences of 
the western climate were limited 
to one season of the year. I am 
aware, too, that in the West the 
spring was exceptionally early and 
pleasant. Nevertheless, after mak- 
ing all allowances, I still empha- 
size the contrast with the East. 
When, on my homeward journey, 
I reached southern Ontario, the 
season was about as far advanced 
as it had been when I was on the 
Pacific coast five weeks, or in 
Saskatchewan two weeks, earlier. 
But there was no corresponding 
similarity in my feelings. I am 
not one of those who hold that 
History is simply an inevitable 
consequence of grography. Still, 
environment counts for much in 
human destiny; and I am sure that 
less nonsense would be talkedabout 
Canada and her future if more 
people realized how vast are the 
physical differences between the 
main divisions of the country. 
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My wanderings greatly increased 
my admiration of Canada and my 
confidence in her future. The West 


in general seemed cheerful and 


sanguine. People spoke of the bad 
years after the war as a convales- 
cent speaks of his illness. Never- 
theless, some of Canada’s difficul- 
ties were brought home to me as 
they had never been before. In 
particular, I began to grasp how 
hard it must inevitably be to main- 
tain the unity of the Dominion 
and foster a national spirit. As 
for the East, only those born there 
seemed interested in it. Those 
of western or European birth sel- 
dom knew anything or cared much 
about it. The province of Quebec, 
in especial, was ferra incognita. 
One of my films included scenes 
of rural life among the Aaditants; 
they were often received with 
derisive incredulity. On the other 
hand many people were very well 
informed about the adjacent parts 
_ of the United States, and on the 
prairies I met not a few to whom 
Montreal and Toronto were but 
names, while their spiritual home 
was Chicago. 


Now, I knew before that the 
West had no great love for the 
East, though I had expected more 
hostility and less indifference. 
What really astonished me was the 
lack of unity in the West itself. 
That the inhabitants of British 
Columbia were in many ways un- 
like those of the prairie provinces 
I had heard often enough; indeed 
the difference is commonly exag- 
gerated. But for the striking 
peculiarities of each of the prairie 
provinces my mind was not at all 
prepared. Whether these pecu- 
liarities are becoming more ot less 
marked I am not qualified to say 
but from what I heard I infer that 
they are certainly not likely to 
disappear. At all events, it seemed 


to me easy to recognize three 
mental types, characteristic res- 
pectively of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. It would be 
invidious to describe them, especi- 
ally as I have no doubt which I 
like best, and I must challenge 
contemptuous dissent by a bald 
assertion that the existence of 
these three types impressed itself 
upon me very vividly. | 
Some of these provincial diver- 
gences are an effect, some a Cause, 
of an outlook which is provincial 
rather than national or even “‘west- 
ern.” Too often, for that matter, 
it is merely municipal, and I be- 
came heartily tired of hearing the 
praises of the town where I hap- 
pened to be, especially as the 
boosting was commonly in inverse 
proportion to the place’s merits. 
It was rare to meet anyone who 
tried to look at things from the 
standpoint of the Dominion. I 
almost think that I met more 
imperialists. Not that these were 
numerous. Indeed, my English 
birth exposed me here and there 
to suspiciori and even rudeness. 
I was repeatedly told that English- 
men were not wanted on the 
prairies, where, however, there 
was a welcome for Poles, Galicians, 
the dwellers in Lithuania, and I 
know not what. One of my chair- 
men ostentatiously ignored my 
position at McGill, my obligation 
to pay Canadian taxes, and my 
enjoyment of the Canadian fran- 
chise, and, in a speech of some 
length, merely said, “Although he 
is an Englishman, we are glad to 
see him.”’ At another place I was 
plainly told that only “‘real Cana- 
dians” should go there to give 
lectures. Still, such unanswerable 
tactlessness was rare, and some- 
times, no doubt, unconscious. And 
it is fair to add that the coming 
generation will very likely have a 
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broader outlook than their elders. 
At all events, in the schools of 
two western provinces a system- 
atic effort was evidently being 
made to interest the children in 
both the Dominion and the Em- 
pire. 

Mention of the children suggests 
the pleasantest of all my impress- 
ions. I suppose that from the 
beginning to the end of my tour I 
lectured to ten or eleven thousand 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. Wher- 
ever I went their numbers sur- 
prised me; in ohe town I was told 
that one-third of the population 
was at school. Birth control does 
not seem to be widely practised in 
western Canada, and even if im- 
migrants fail, the “great open 
spaces” will not be empty for long. 
But the numbers of the children 
were less remarkable than their 
quality. With few exceptions, they 
were robust and beautiful; they 
looked intelligent, too, and as a 
rule they certainly listened keenly 
and responsively. I do not wish for 
a better audience than the eight 
hundred boys and girls to whom I 
spoke at New Westminster; yet 
I single them out with reluctance, 
for in several other places lecturing 
to the children gave me hardly less 
pleasure. If the West deals fairly 
with the children, there need be no 
misgivings about its future. And 
it was cheering to find in all the 
provinces a genuine interest in 
education. The schools of the 
towns which I visited were usually 
shown me with much pride, and 
often they were fine buildings, 
admirably equipped. Sometimes, 
no doubt, this zeal for education 1s 
not according to knowledge, as in 
the case of the lady who informed 
my wife that she wished to have 
her boy educated in England and 
was considering the claims of a 
school, reputed to be good, called 
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*“Eaton’s’’. And in western Canada, 
as elsewhere, many people think 
that a community can be educated 
by spending money on bricks and 
mortar. Here and there, I was 
afraid, pretentious buildings housed 
ill-taught children. In general, 
however, the teachers whom I met 
impressed me as keen and efficient, 
and the future of education in the 
West is perhaps brighter than it is 
in the Fast. 


I saw something of all the west- 
ern universities, but to speak of 
them would involve me in odious 
comparisons of one with another 
and of all with the universities of 
the East. Though not surprised, I 
was glad to find that in the West 
the prestige of McGill stands very 
high. The fact that that University 
is not financially dependent on 
government assistance carries great 
weight, and McGill is widely re- 
garded as an institution which 
belongs to Canada as a whole and 
not to the region where it happens 
to be situated. Chairmen and such 
like functionaries repeatedly called 
McGill “Canada’s Greatest Uni- 
versity.” It was nice to hear and 
gives one something to live up to. 
It is a pity, however, that Mc- 
McGill’s faculties of Arts and 
Science do not send more men to 
the West. Nearly all the McGill 
graduates I met belonged to the 
faculty of Medicine. In the schools 
I often found teachers from To- 
ronto or Queen’s, rarely anyone 
from McGill. I heard the com- 
plaint—it was made by a McGill 
man—that her graduates are not 
serving Canada as they ought. 
And it is open to question, though 
I venture on no opinion about 
this, whether in esprit de corps and 
affection for their University the 
McGill a/umni in the West quite 
equal other graduates from eastern 


Canada. 
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The editor wanted my impress- 
ions, and he has had some of them 
—genuine, however unedifying. 
Fear of becoming intolerably tedi- 
ous restrains me from recording 
more. On a tour covering six or 
seven thousand miles, one in- 
evitably has very varied experi- 
ences. Now and then I encountered 
thoughtlessness and incompetence; 
but the wonderful efficiency of the 
C.P.R. made the actual travelling 
almost restful, and it is clear to 
the most casual observer that the 
company, whatever charges may 
be levelled against it, is among the 
great civilising agencies of the 
world. Sometimes my experiences 
had a certain piquancy. Thus, it 
was in progressive and enterprising 
Alberta that for the first time I had 
my horoscope cast. And I wonder 
whether a professor of History has 
ever before been offered the sup- 
port of the military to facilitate 


the giving of his lectures, while | 
am sure that none has previously 
been ushered on to the stage of a 
picture-theatre by a champion 
Charleston danseuse. But of all 
my experiences the commonest 
was to receive kindness and hos- 
pitality. I have ventured on a 
little criticism, but it must not 
mislead my readers into supposing 
I found more to blame than to 
commend. For I liked the West 
and I liked its people. I fear that 
but few of them will see this ex- 
pression of gratitude for what 
many of them did for us, but 
among those few there may be the 
McGill graduates whose society 
we so much enjoyed and who at 
Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Revelstoke and Victoria (to men- 
tion no other places) devoted 
their time and thought to promot- 
ing our comfort and pleasure. 
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CISTERCIAN BUILDERS 
OF CANADA 


By A. R. KEewizy 
Rural Dean of Quebec 


T 1S a far cry from Clairvaux, 
“the beautiful valley” of 
France to the banks of the wild 

Riviere Mistassini of Northern 
Quebec, and yet the sons of St. 
Bernard, who made their little 
town so famous the world over in 
the twelfth Century, are doing 
much the same today in the tangled 
wilderness of the Lake St. John 
region. 

The story is an interesting one, 
and the writer heard it from the 
lips of one of four pioneer monks 
who were the first to attempt to 
make inhabitable the northern 
shores of the lake. 

A glance at the map will show 
that Lake St. John is a broad basin 
of water nearly circular in size and 
of an average width of twenty-five 
miles. Along its northern shore 
several rivers of great size empty 
their waters, such as the Ashuap- 
mouchouan, the Mistassini and 
the Peribonca, the latter now 
rendered almost world famous be- 
cause of the part it plays in 
Hémon’s novel, “Maria Chapde- 
laine.” These rivers descend from 
the watershed of Hudson’s Bay 
and traverse, in their two hundred 
mile journey southwards to the 
lake, a region that is typically 
Laurentian in its formation and 
general characteristics, but within 
a few miles of the lake the rock is 
overlaid with clays and sand suit- 
able for cultivation. Until recent 
years, no one traversed this vast 
solitude save the Indian and the 
fur trapper. While the southern, 
as well as the eastern and western, 





shores of the lake were settled at 
an early date, yet this area to the 
north enclosed within the bounds 
of the great rivers remained al- 
most desolate. Civilization seemed 
to pause when it approached this 
vast solitary land, as though it 
belonged to the Indian and as if 
the privacy of his wandering life 
should be respected. 

In the nineties, however, the 
Government conceived the plan 
of establishing in this region a 
monastic farm on much the same 
lines as the model farm of Oka, 
and accordingly approached the 
Trappist Monks, extending to them 
an invitation to found a branch 
house on the northern shores of 
Lake St. John and giving them a 
grant of land five miles in extent. 


The invitation was accepted, and 
a small party of monks entered the 
region feiwith and, choosing a 
camping site by the falls of the 
Mistassibi, a large tributary of the 
Mistassini, proceeded to chop down 
logs and used them as building 
material to erect a modest mon- 
astery. A modest monastery it 
was, resembling in every respect 
the ordinary log cabin of the shanty 
man. 

By dint of hard labour the 
monks made a living, but soon 
realized that if their venture was to 
prove successful they must have a 
population within easy reach, and 
a population meant providing 
means of constructing buildings 
more commodious than log cabins. 
They realized that what was need- 
ed was a saw-mill on the spot, 
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and accordingly proceeded to set 
one up. There was power enough 
available, and before long they 
had their mill in full operation 
and were turning out rough lun- 
ber. The farmers, hearing that 
lumber was to be had on the spct, 
began gradually to move in one 
by one. The rude monastery acted 
as a nucleus of the embryo settle- 
ment and others moved in also. 
Soon among the settlers young 
men with vocations to the religi- 
ous life were discovered, and tie 
old log cabin was replaced by a 
more commodious monastery; tie 
monks’ chapel serving as parish 
church for the neighbourhocd. 
Finally an independent parish was 
set up, and then another aad 
another until today there are 10 
less than five prosperous parishes— 
the result of a single saw-mill! 
_ The numbers of the monks hav- 
ing grown, even the enlarged mcn- 
astery proved too small and steps 
were taken to build a permanent 
one. First the site must be chosen, 
and one day the Father Superor 
was walking on a bit of rising 
ground at the Falls of the Mis- 
tassini when his attention was at- 
tracted by a small animal like a 
gopher busily burrowing its way 
into the sand. Knowing that a 
gopher will never make its hole in 
anything but dry ground, he de- 
cided then and there to build the 
new monastery on the ground 
where the gopher had its hone. 
The monks found excellent granite 
on their land and quarried enovgh 
stone for the foundation and trim- 
mings of the building. Clay was 
at hand, and soon they had mide 
enough brick of a durable sort for 
their requirements. In fact every- 
thing needed for the building, with 
the exception of lime for the mor- 
tar, tin and hardware, was fond 
on the spot. Today the visitor 


enters a completely furnished mon- 
astery finished in the interior with 
polished birch, cut, turned and 
finished by the monks themselves; 
lighted with electricity developed 
by themselves. 

Surrounding the monastery are 
the extensive farms under culti- 
vation. In the barns and stables 
will be found horses and cattle 
kept in perfect condition. At- 
tached to the monastery is a Boys’ 
Classical School where the sons of 
the first settlers are now receiving 
an education that fits them for 
entrance into Chicoutimi College. 
The sale of farm produce, including 
the famous cheeses, canned blue- 
berries and blueberry vinegar, 
helps to maintain this extensive 
settlement. 

The life led by the monks 1s 
founded on that prescribed in the 
famous “Rule of St. Benedict” 
dating from the sixth century. 
The monks belong to the great 
Benedictine family, but to that off- 
shoot of the Benedictines known as 
the Cistercians. At Citeaux (Cis- 
tercium), a small town in south- 
eastern France, a great Benedic- 
tine revival took place in the 
twelfth century and St. Bernard, 
a monk of the neighbouring mon- 
astery of Clairvaux and the great 
preacher of the Crusades, was the 
leading spirit amongst the Cisterci- 
an ces of the Benedictine 
life, and is, therefore, regarded as 
the founder of Cistercian estab- 
lishments. But the ‘Trappists, 
though true Cistercians, are an off- 
shoot of the main Cistercian fam- 
ily. The tale of their origin is an 
interesting one, and goes back to 
the year 1664. 

It appears that after four hundred 
years the Cistercians themselve 
needed reforming. The msonks had 
departed far from the high ideals of 
St. Benedict, but the reformer, who 
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suddenly arose, was a secular priest 
immersed in the gay life of Paris, 
and one whose habits of life were 
the subject of much hostile com- 
ment. His name was de Rance, 
and he was called after Cardinal 
Richelieu, his godfather. His ca- 
reer reminds one somewhat of the 
great St. Augustine. Belonging to 
a noble family, he was intimate 
with one of the great dames of 
Paris and, although not only a 
priest but also titula abbot of a 
Cistercian Monastery at a place 
called Soligny-la-Trappe in western 
France, yet his life betrayed few 
signs that he was conscious of the 
loftiness of his vocation. In the 
year 1657, his charming lady friend 
died and her death wrought a 
complete transformation in_ his 
whole outlook on life. The shock 
brought him to his senses. He 
realized the low ebb to which his 
priestly life had fallen and the 
utter neglect of his monastic obli- 
gations at La Trappe. From a 
worldling he became an ascetic and 
an ascetic of the severest type. He 
betook himself to his monastery 
and found to his dismay that the 
monks had deserted their cells for 
the comforts of secular life. Per- 
emptorily he dismissed them all, 
and began, one by one, to enlist 
volunteers from other Cistercian 
colleges who were prepared to live 
the Benedictine life in all its 
strictness with additional austeri- 
ties added thereto. Gradually he 
gathered together a community 
of ascetical giants—men who were 
ready to keep pace with himself in 
imposing hardships upon them- 
selves with the pure motive of 
glorifying God in the disciplining 
of their bodies. Hard manual la- 
bour in the fields, combined with 
prolonged times of prayer, were 
the outstanding features of their 


life. The Valley of La Trappe—it 


was so named because the rocks 
at the entrance form a gorge and 
reminded one somewhat of a trap— 
became noted all over France 
because of the tremendous auster- 
ity of its monks. Here were men 
who in the midst of the laxity of 
Frerch life were vying with each 
othe in obeying the precepts of 
the Gospel to the very letter. For 
forty years de Rancé never re- 
laxed his austerities, and died at 
his post at the age of 75. 

Tie rest of the story is soon told. 
Suffice it to say that from that day 
to this the Trappist offshoot of the 
Cistercian Order steadily main- 
tained the high level of its founder. 
Even the shock of the French Revo- 
lution and the drastic anti-mon- 
astic laws then enforced failed to 
shake them. When the blow fell 
the mother house felt it severely 
enough, but the effect was to dis- 
pers: the community to the four 
quarters of the globe, and soit came 
to pass that a daughter house was 
planted in Canada first at Tracadie 
in Nova Scotia. Then came the 
wellknown establishment at Oka, 
nea: Montreal, of which the Mon- 
astery of Mistassini is an offshoot. 


If La Trappe itself was situated 
in < gloomy gorge, the land on 
which its latest descendants are 
now dwelling is equally inhospi- 
tabk. Peribonca, the home of 
“Muria Chapdelaine,” lies within 
the same district, and Hémon, in 
his novel, has given the world a 
true picture of the stern struggle 
threugh which the French Cana- 
diar habitant must pass in order 
to subdue the soil to the purposes 
of caltivation. The monks of Mis- 
tassni have been engaged in this 
same struggle for thirty years, and 
todiy they begin to see the results 
of their labour. Many parts of 
ther forest domain they have 
already caused “to blossom like 
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the rose.” Well tilled fields now 
take the place of what was only a 
short while ago a primeval wilder- 
ness and all about their extensive 
lands new parishes have sprung up. 
The French-Canadian farmer 
makes an ideal pioneer. He has 
grown up in the northern wilds, 
and the overcoming of natural 
obstacles is his everyday occupa- 
tion. 


It is not only because of the in- 
crease of agricultural wealth that 
the Province of Quebec owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Trappists, 
it is because of the population that 
they have attracted thither and 
which is now rapidly increasing. 
If the Aaditant himself is a sturdy 
pioneer, his wife is equally nobly 
serving her country by bringing 
into the world the population 
which is absolutely necessary for 
its development. French farm- 
houses are the homes of large 
families and, by consequence, the 
homes of gaiety and happiness. 
Isolation has no perils for them. 
Many a problem which elsewhere 
in Canada is a pressing one has 
been solved because natural meth- 
ods of racial developments have 
been followed. There is no cry 
from the Province of Quebec for 
immigrants. In fact the federal 
immigration scheme, so elaborately 
developed, might be non-existent 
so far as Quebec is concerned. It 
is not the hapless foreigner, newly 
arrived on some immigrant ship, 
that the Aabitant looks to as his 
co-worker on the farm, it is to 
Ulysse, Jean Baptiste, Télésphore, 
Narcisse, his hardy sons and to 
their younger brothers and sisters 
as well. Young though they are, 
it is surprising what they can do, 
and as they grow up they, in turn, 
become sturdy pioneers with a 
complete knowledge of woodcraft. 


Is a guide needed, an axeman, a 
bushman, a shantyman, a river- 
driver, a canoe-man, a gardien, 
a trapper or a hunter? Then you 
have only to call for Ulysse or 
Narcisse and you may be sure that 
you have a trusty man able to 
turn his hand to anything and to 
carry you safely through all the 
vicissitudes of life in the bush. 


But we have wandered away 
from our subject! The Falls of 
the Mistassini are crashing down 
their rocky roadway and the dis- 
tant roar is heard in the nearby 
monastery, where the silent monks 
are met together in chapel in the 
darkness of the early hours of the 
new day. There they will spend 
the remaining hours of darkness 
and then with daylight out into 
the fields they will go to labour 
till the Angelus summons them to 
the monastery for their midday 
refection—a dinner one cannot 
call it, because it is a plain vege- 
tarian affair. In the afternoon they 
will go off again to the fields till 
sunset and then comes sleep until 
the clock strikes two, when their 
day re-ccommences. Silence, no re- 
creation, prayer and toil, those 
are the ingredients of their day's 
work and the result is happiness— 
the happiness that comes from the 
consciousness of fulfilling a high 
vocation. 


And so it came to pass that the 
impact of great monastic reforms 
in the twelfth and seventeenth 
centuries is felt in Canada today 
and that this province owes no 
small debt of gratitude to the 
burning zeal of the great St. 
Bernard as well as to the penitent 
de Rancé, his worthy son of a later 
age. 


Canada needs more of the sons 
of St. Bernard—they are true 
builders of our countrv. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CANADIAN PATENT OFFICE 


Massy Baker, Sci. 1913 


HE Canadian Patent and 

Copyright Office at Ottawa 

exists for the purpose of 
benefitting every citizen by stim- 
ulating the invention of new and 
useful articles or processes through 
rewarding the first inventor. 

The reward is a patent granting 
the holder exclusive rights of manu- 
tacture and sale for a period of 
eighteen years. 

An idea of the growth of Patent 
activity during recent years, while 
Mr. G. F. O’Halloran has been in 
charge of the office, may be ob- 
tained from a comparison of the 
number of Patents and Copyrights 
issued in 1903 and during last year. 

In 1903, there were 5,700 Pa- 
tents and 1,460 Trade Marks and 
Copyrights issued, while in 1926 
there were 11,000 Patents and 
4,920 Trade Marks and Copyrights 
issued, in the meantime the gross 
revenue has increased from $150,- 
000 to $535,000. 

The number of Examiners has 
‘ncreased in that time from Io toa 
Chief Examiner, 16 Examiners, and 
five Assistant Examiners. 

With the great increase in the 
yearly issue of patents it is easily 
seen that a vast number of patents 
have accumulated in the last 20 
years, and the search in the various 
arts is thus becoming far more 
acute each year. The staff at its 
present size is beginning to find 
difficulty in carrying on the work 
at proper efficiency, and the offices, 
which appeared roomy and spa- 
cious 20 years ago, are now very 
congested with the accumulation 
of patents, and a new building, 
with a good library, where in- 
ventors can make a quiet search o 
the past art, is urgently needed. 


The public generally has very 
little idea of the work involved in 
connection with the granting of a 
patent. Many inventors have the 
idea that it is only necessary to 
file their application to obtain a 
patent, but such is far from the 
case. Before a patent is granted 
to an inventor the papers are very 
carefully inspected to insure elim- 
‘nation of errors, in order that the 
patent when issued may have legal 
status, and the invention is then 
subjected to a very rigid search in 
connection with the past art, so 
that both the inventor and the 
public may be protected. The in- 
ventor must be protected by giving 
him all the privileges he has de- 
served, while the public must be 
protected by not giving the in- 
ventor what is already public 
property. Theexaminer must, there- 
fore, haveagood grounding inScience 
and a trained legal mind to give 
fair, just and unbiased decisions. 

In 1910, the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
Hon. LL.D. McGill 1920, ad- 
dressing the undergraduates of the 
Faculty of Applied Science of Mc- 
Gill at their annual banquet, said: 
“Tt was a happy augury for the 
future of his hearers that today in 
Canada there was a vast field of 
opportunity before them. They 
should, from the training they 
were receiving, be the stock of 
which inventors were made, and 
inventors had always played the 
most important part in history.” 

At the same gathering, Dr. 
Adams, then Dean of the Faculty 
of Applied Science, said that ““Al- 
though they (McGill) were keeping 
well abreast of the times in their 
Engineering classes, they would 
very soon have to add the branch 
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of Aviation.” That prophecy has 
received ample fulfilment, as 1s 
well known, from the courses in 
seronautics which can now be taken 
at McGill, and undoubtedly in the 
next decade aviation will be ab- 
sorbing the attention of the great 
majority of inventors. 

In 1911, E. B. Moore, who was 
then Commissioner of Patents at 
Washington, D.C., made the fol- 
lowing eulogium in regard to ex- 
aminers: “I do not believe there 
is anywhere in the Government 
service a more competent, intelli- 
gent or efficient class of employees 
be found in the Patent Office,” etc. 

In the earlier history of Patents 
we find that steam and the steam 
engine absorbed the inventors’ at- 
tention. Thus in connection with 
the invention of a steamboat in 
1784 we find the following indorse- 
ment from George Washington: 
“IT have seen the model of Mr. 
Rumsey’s boat, constructed to 
work against stream, examined the 
powers upon which it acts, been 
eye witness to an actual experi- 
ment in running water of some 
rapidity, and give it as my opinion 
(although I had little faith before) 
that he has discovered the art of 
working boats by mechanism and 
small manual assistance against 
rapid currents; that this discovery 
is of vast importance, may be of 
the greatest usefulness in our in- 
land navigation, and if it succeeds, 
of which I have no doubt, that the 
value of it is greatly enhanced by 
the simplicity of the works, which, 
when seen and explained may be 
executed by the most common 
mechanic. Given under my hand 
at the town of Bath, county of 
Berkeley, in the State of Virginia, 
this 7th of September, 1784.— 
George Washington.” 

The early Canadian patents also 
showed that steam engines were 


the popular hobby, though actu- 
ally the first Canadian patent was 
granted in Quebec, dated 8th June, 
1824, for a ““Washing and Fulling 
Machine” to a man appropriately 
named Noah Cushing. 

With the advent of electricity, 
and the internal combustion en- 
gine, the automobile was devel- 
oped, and, until quite recently, the 
heating systems and _ telephony 
absorbed by far the greater number 
of inventions. 

At present wireless telegraphy 
and the radio enjoy the greatest 
popularity, and it is an accom- 
plished fact that a person can now 
sit in his own study and both see 
and hear a theatrical entertain- 
ment by radio, while it is common 
knowledge that there are talking 
moving pictures operated by radio 
through the medium of the photo- 
electric cell. 

Aviation, too, as we have seen, 
is gradually occupying the atten- 
tion of inventors, though it is still 
in its infancy, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that in the next decade ero- 
nautics will be one of the main 
channels in which inventors’ minds 
willrun. When Edsel Ford perfects 
his “Flying Lizzie,” ideas will flow 
that will put Heath Robinson in the 
shade, including magnets for catch- 
ing falling spanners and bolts, etc. 

The examiner also has his trou- 
bles with inventors who bring in 
unpatentable ideas, and some of 
these need rather tactful handling. 
For instance, the ubiquitous per- 
pertual motion producers, who are 
continually propounding some new 
scheme for lifting oneself by one’s 
shoe-strings. The examiner, to 
whose tender mercies they are 
consigned, however, has a ver 
effective method of dealing eg 3 
them; he politely, but firmly, re- 
quests a working model, and to date 
none has been received. 
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APPLIED ENERGY 


by Jut1an SMITH 


HIS subject is a vast and 

intricate one, and it is only 

possible here to follow some 
of the main branches of the sub- 
ject. As everyone knows, the use 
of energy by men in connection 
with industrial and manufacturing 
enterprises begins with the develop- 
ment of the steam engine in the 
early eighteen hundreds. Previous 
to that a certain amount of power 
for industrial and mining purposes 
was generated by water wheels 
which were used in connection with 
mining operations, grinding of 
grains and the raising of water. 
These operations, however, were 
on a relatively small scale, and the 
life of communities was not 
affected to any large extent by such 
developments. After the inven- 
tion of the steam engine and the 
development first, of pumping ap- 
paratus; second, of engines which 
would operate mills; and, third, 
the development of steam-driven 
equipment for transportation pur- 
poses, a new era commenced. This 
development is still going on in an 
increasing fsahion. We hardly 
realise today the extent which our 
lives have been affected by the in- 
creasing use of mechanical energy. 
From the early 1800’s up to about 
1850 or 1860, while industrial 
establishments were beginning to 
increase in size, the ideas of mass 
production and the application of 
power for domestic purposes only 
commenced afte the distribution of 
power was possible by electricity. 
The first electric power stations 
began to operate in 1862, and the 
sizes of units at that time were very 
small. At the World’s Fair in Chic- 
ago, in 1893, the largest size steam- 


driven unit was about 500 kilo- 
watts. However, from that time 
the growth was very rapid, and a 
few years after that Niagara Power 
maachines were designed and built 
having a capacity of 5,000 h.p. 
The development of water powers 
on this continent, in a large way, 
in connection with transmission of 
power may be said to start from 
that date (1895) when rapid pro- 
gress was being made not only at 
Niagara Falls but also in some of 
the Western cities, where the trans- 
mission problems were worked out 
earlier than in the East. 

The use of electric power at first 
was confined to supplying electric 
light, and particularly the arc 
light machinery for street illumina- 
tion. Gradually, with the develop- 
ment of distribution systems in 
cities, the use of electric light be- 
came more common, and after 
some years the gas lighting was 
pushed out by the superior quali- 
ties of the electric light. Today the 
use of gas for illuminating pur- 
poses is so rare, it may be that 
many young people have never 
seen a street gas lamp or houses 
piped and using gas for illuminating 
purposes. Before 1900, practically 
all houses in cities obtained their 
illumination by means of gas. The 
growth in the use of power has 
been so gradual and has seemed 
such a matter of course, that the 
effect on our communities takes 
place without comment and we 
scarcely realise the great import- 
ance of the revolution which has 
taken place, and is taking place, 
due to this cause. One hundred 
years ago the amount of power 
which the average man had at his 
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disposal was exceedingly small and 
was confined almost entirely to his 
own efforts and those of domestic 
animals, such as horses or oxen 
that he employed for agricultural 
purposes. 

The first effect of concentration 
of power for factory purposes was 
to move work out of individual 
homes and concentrate this work in 
factories. This caused a great 
upset in the social life, particularly 
in England, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and the fact 
of the removal of work for pay 
from the household to the factory 
is still affecting our lives and char- 
acters. As we know, all through 
the years up to the introduction of 
steam power, the use of tools and 
the various handicrafts were carried 
on in an individualistic fashion, 
that is to say—each workman or 
little group of workmen carried on 
their work as carpenters, weavers, 
or in the svanatacture of other 
goods, in a small way, and largely 
at their homes or in close connec- 
tion therewith. The substitution 
of mechanical power for hand 
power has cut out to a large ex- 
tent the individual development of 
handicraft, and has put the design 
of the things that are manufactured 
into the hands of a relatively few 
people. This subject in itself is 
a very large one, too large for 
full discussion here. Fortunately 
for the future, this situation has 
become impressed upon industrial 
leaders, and efforts are being made 
to develop whatever talents there 
may be in the workers, especially 
talents in design. This factory 
production, however, with the ex- 
ception of some _ transportation, 
was the only use for power, and 
both factory power and transporta- 
tion grew relatively slowly. 

_The period in particular ques- 
tion here is maak later in time 


than those touched upon above. 
Exact information regarding the 
amount of power used has become 
available only since the general 
use of electricity. The ease with 
which electricity can be measured 
and the fact that it has become 
customary to measure and sell 
electricity by meter has made it 
possible to accumulate statistics 
which for the last fifteen or twenty 
years have been kept accurately. 
For such countries as the United 
States and Canada the figures are 
available with reasonable exact- 
ness for the last twenty years. 
One more comparison before going 
into a discussion of these figures. 
Professor Eve, professor of physics 
at McGill University, Montreal, 
has carried on experiments testing 
the ability of students in his 
classes to develop power. The 
simplest form of this exercise 1s to 
run upstairs. For very short inter- 
vals relatively large amounts of 
power can be developed in this 
way. Professor Eve gave me the 
record of one student weighing 160 
pounds who went up 7} feet in 
1-7; seconds, thereby develop- 
ing over one and one-quarter horse 
power. This, of course, was only 
for a very short time, one or two 
seconds. Over a longer effort some 
students could develop as much as 
a quarter of a horse power. How- 
ever, the general assumption is 
that in making comparisons of this 
kind a working man can work 
eight hours and develop about one- 
tenth of a horse power for that 
time. This means, of course, that 
it would take thirty men, working 
continuously, to do the work of a 
continuous horse power. 

If the per capita use of power 
amounts to 527 kilowatt hours per 
year, it would indicate that every 
man, woman and child in the 
country has working steadily, day 
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and night, for him the equivalent 
of two and one-half man power. 
The use of the term “horse 
power” or “‘horse power hour”’ has 
become so well established through 
the development of the steam en- 
gine and the steam boiler that 
apparently it is going to take a 
long time to eliminate this phrase- 
ology. We have found in making 
our power contracts that it 1s 
difficult, if not impossible, to write 
these contracts in terms of kilowatt 
and kilowatt hours, because the 
customer cannot understand, or is 
unwilling to understand, that“kilo- 
watts” is the same kind of measure 
as “horse power.” However, it 
is simpler to deal with kilowatts 
and kilowatt hours, and by re- 
membering that a horse power 1s 
about three-quarters of a kilowatt 
(746-1000’s, to be exact), we have 
a ready method of transformation 
of one term to the other. 
Beginning then with out statis- 
tics. About 1910 we find that the 
total number of kilowatt hours 
used per capita in the United States 
was 100. Statistical record shows 
how these figures have changed 
year by year, and that the use of 
power per capita has rapidly in- 
creased, until in 1925 the use of 
power per capita in the United 
States was §27 kilowatt hours. 
There is this distinction between 
the United States and Canada, that 
whereas some 70% of the power 
used in the United States is gener- 
ated by steam power and about 
25% water power, in Canada near- 
ly all power which is used is water 
power, that is over 95% of the 
total; that is, excluding in both 
countries the steam transportation 
systems and motor vehicles. This 
use of averages and calculation of 
the kilowatt hours used per capita 
has little meaning unless it is inter- 
preted into every-day things. A 


huge factory in a town, grinding 
wood pulp and making paper, for 
example, might utilize a great 
amount of paper, and, therefore, 
the kilowatt hours per capita in 
that town might be high, without 
any of the families in the town 
using electricity at all, or in a very 
small measure. As a matter of 
fact, this was the first development 
which took place; the factories 
were built and began to use power 
in greater or less measure. The 
development of the domestic use 
of power has proceeded much 
more slowly, and it is only within 
a relatively few years that the 
average householder has had at 
his command the electric service. 
At the present time the average 
householder uses for electric light 
and other domestic appliances, 
such as flatirons, toaster stoves, 
etc., about 400 k.w.h. per year; 
or about 80 k.w.h. per capita, the 
balance being the factory power 
and electric railways. 

We are apt to think of the 
generation and transmission of 
electricity as long established bless- 
ings, and a date like 1895, when 
the first transmission lines were 
built, seems almost as far back as 
the days when Faraday made his 
epoch-making researches and dis- 
coveries. 

A very brief summary of some 
of the outstanding and interesting 
things in electrical engineering, 
therefore, may not be out of place 
here. It was only about 1819 that 
Michael Faraday, an Englishman, 
made the basic discoveries on 
which our generating equipment 
and transforming equipment are 
founded. He discovered that a wire 
carrying a current would induce a 
current in an adjacent circuit when 
the first current was made and 
broken. It took a long time for 
these discoveries of Faraday to 
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be commercialized, and the first 
real generators were used princi- 
pally for arc light purposes. Elec- 
tric transmission began about 1884 
with the development of the DC 
motor and DC generator. It was 
early in the 80’s, that is, 1881 or 
1882, that Thomas A. Edison 
designed or invented the distribu- 
tion system by which electric power 
is distributed. The scheme which 
he worked out at that time is still 
in use, and apparently for distri- 
bution purposes is the only one 
which is feasible. The develop- 
ment of the incandescent light be- 
gan in 1879, and the arc light came 
a little earlier, but did not develop 
so rapidly. It was not until 1893 
or 1894 that engineers began to 
experiment with voltages above 
2,000 or 3,000 volts, and, as I 
stated earlier in this paper, in 
1885 the Niagara Falls plant was 
built. There, generators of 5,000 
volts capacity were installed, gener- 
ated power at 2,200 volts, 25 
cycles, and transmitted this power 
over transmission line about 25 
miles in length at 11,000 volts. 
A transmission line had been in 
operation in Colorado operating 
at this voltage for some time prior 
to the Niagara Falls transmission. 
The successful operation of the 
plant at Niagara and of the few 
early transmission lines stimulated 
a whole new phase of electrical 
engineering and that was the con- 
centration of power in large units 
and the distribution of this power, 
first by transmitting practically all 
the power to a centre of distribu- 
tion and then distributing from 
this centre in small units. Between 
1895 and 1905 a number of pro- 
jects were constructed. In 1903, 
the Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company, Quebec, built a trans- 
mission line from Shawinigan Falls 
to Montreal, a distance of about 


85 miles, the line to operate at 
50,000 volts. This was the highest 
voltage in operation at that time, 
although report had it that a plant 
in Missouri was either operating, 
or about to operate, at the same 
voltage. 

As the theorem of conservation 
of matter and conservation of 
energy tells us, every operation in 
life is a balanced one, the input 
and the outgo are equal, and we 
only obtain a change in the form 
and reduction in the intensity of 
the energy involved. If your work 
carries you into engineering and 
manufacturing operations, you will 
doubtless be called upon to pass 
judgment on numerous schemes 
and inventions. Many of these 
engineering and manufacturing 
schemes and inventions are badly 
conceived and can be dismissed 
immediately upon considering these 
simple theorems of conservation 
of matter and energy. The balance 
sheet is absolutely accurate, and is 
one of the most satisfactory ele- 
ments in dealing with engineering 
matters. For example, in ordinary 
life the amount of energy taken in 
daily by the average workman is 
about 3,000 calories, which, inter- 
preted into foot-pounds, gives 
about 9,000,000 foot-pounds. This 
energy is used up in various ways, 
part of it in the physical part of 
life, the action of the heart, lungs 
and other organs of the body, and 
the balance is used up in the ex- 
ternal work done, so that the two 
together represent exactly the a- 
amount of energy consumed for the 
two purposes, and the body can 
be considered as an engine so far 
as the output in potential energy is 
concerned, as compared with the 
output in work done. 

In the civilized world of mach- 
inery which you see about you, it 
is evident that the régime of man- 
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kind is very different from what it 
was centuries ago, to say nothing 
of being different from what it was 
only one century ago. Our bodies 
have developed for thousands or 
ten thousands of years’ dealing 
with certain environment, and as 
a result it is necessary that the 
human body gets a certain amount 
of fresh air, exercise, food and rest. 
The development of machinery 
has been so rapid that our bodies 
by no means become adjusted to 
these new conditions. It is, there- 
fore, very important, and becoming 
more and more important, that 
as the natural conditions of life 
fade further into the past and we 
go along in what we term an 
“artificial”? condition that the 
health of the men who are operat- 
ing the machines and whose lives 
are affected by machines, should be 
regulated in the best possible man- 
ner so as to maintain and improve 
so far as possible the physical 
being of these men. This means 
practically everybody in civilized 
life, and I point out to you it 1s 
an important matter in our lives 
that we give thoughtful considera- 
tion to our physical well being. 
Not only that, the fact of machin- 
ery in our civilization also affects 
the mental balance and the growth 
of all concerned. It is obvious that 
dealing with great machines whose 
operation affect not only one, but 
perhaps thousands of persons, that 
erratic behaviour, mental unbal- 
ance and selfish action must be 
eliminated. The object after all of 
the machines which have been 
created is the same object for 
which men have always used tools, 
that is, to improve their condition 
and improve the conditions of the 
communities in which they live. 
Courage, well-balanced nerves and 
a determination to carry out im- 
provements for community well- 


being must be at the bottom of all 
our efforts. 

The total consumption of power 
in the United States for the year 
1905 was about 40 kilowatt hours 
per capita; in IgIo it was about 
go k.w.h. per year per capita; 1915, 
it was about 172 k.w.h. per year 
per capita; 1920 was about 300 
k.w.h. per year per capita and 1925 
was about 527 k.w.h. For the ten 
years, from 1915 to 1925, the aver- 
age increase was over 35 kilowatt 
hours per year per capita, and for 
the ten-year period the increased 
yearly amount was about 20% of 
the I915 consumption. For the 
last several years the increases per 
year have been running from 12% 
to 15% per year. There is no 
reason to doubt that for some years 
to come this rate of increase will be 
maintained or even perhaps im- 
proved upon. For example, a 
dwelling house completely equipped 
with electrical equipment, in- 
cluding refrigerator and range, 
would contain equipment, not in- 
cluding the electric light, which 
would consume per year about 
5,000 kilowatt hours. A thoroughly 
well lighted house might consume 
600 kilowatt hours, so that alto- 
gether the dwelling house might 
consume 5,600 k.w.h. As a matter 
of fact, at the present time an 
ordinary dwelling house uses about 

oo k.w.h. in the year and, there- 
ore, there is the possibility by the 
use of the electric refrigerator and 
the electric range as the two princi- 
pal items that the domestic con- 
sumption of electricity would be 
increased very materially with the 
possibility in the better class houses 
in the cities of increasing this 
amount up to several times the 
present average consumption. 

In addition to the domestic 
uses we find there is a constant 
tendency to substitute power- 
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driven machinery for hand work. 
Today we find machines excavating 
trenches for cable laying, sewers 
and water pipes, and motor-driven 
air compressors working in_ the 
streets for cutting and drilling 
pavements, etc. The riveting 
work on steel buildings is now al- 
most entirely done by power mach- 
inery. This tendency goes through 
all lines of endeavour, and one of 
the great fields for the next engin- 
eering generation is to apply known 
principles to the development of 
new types of machines which will 
still further take the place of hand 
work. 


Men’s tools are no longer the 
stone axe and the flint knife, but 
great machines built by the aid 
of other machines in turn helping 
in the construction of more and 
larger tools to fill the ever increas- 
ing demands of civilization. 


With all the growth of machinery 
and appliances for the reduction of 
hand labour going on about us, 
we find that more and more the 
tendency of invention is two-fold. 
In the first and easier type of in- 
vention, appliances and knowledge 
which are available are used in 


working out new machines for the 
reduction of hand labour or the 
improvement of existing pro- 
cesses. There is a vast amount of 
this type of invention going on all 


. the time. In addition to this, there 


are new inventions based upon new 
discoveries, and it is the addition 
of this element which carries for- 
ward the scientific world into new 


fields. 


It is for the purpose of training 
men whose natural inclinations are 
along these lines that such institu- 
tions as the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute have grown up and have 
been developed. To teach those 
men interested in this subject not 
only the history of engineering 
works of the past, but also to train 
them in mathematics, logic and 
other branches which are essential 
to carry them forward in the engin- 
eering profession, is an important 
part of the education of the engin- 
eering profession, is an important 
part of the education of the engin- 
eering student. Paramount to all 
these subjects, however, is the 
training in the true scientific spirit 
of honest endeavour, clear-cut 
thought and unselfish living. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CANADIAN HANDICRAFTS GUILD 


By MapgELEINE K. BoTTOMLEY 


appreciated by an educated 

world, that individual content- 
ment in a community is the straw 
without which no statesman can 
successfully make his bricks; and 
meanwhile, any associated move- 
ment which concerns itself ‘volun- 
tarily and gratuitously’ with the 
creating, fostering and organising 
of a state of mind and a set of 
circumstances capable of forestall- 
ing or resisting these germs of 
mischievous discontent which idle- 
ness and a sense of social isolation 
inevitably breed in human beings, 
must be recognised as an expression 
of that pioneer instinct which has 
always foreseen and foreserved the 
best interests of the race. 


Se day, it will be universally 


Such a movement here, in Cana- 
da, is now on the threshhold of 
its twenty-first birthday. Its head- 
quarters are in Montreal: its name, 
The Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 
Twenty-one years ago the relation- 
ship of domestic manual art to the 
most difficult problems of human 
society was not so apparent to 
everybody as experiments in oc- 
cupational therapy have recently 
made it. In a general way, our 
good Victorian world before the 
war_had recognized that its very 
real Victorian devil did unquestion- 
ably find work for idle hands to do; 
and boys and girls were trained to 
defend themselves by innocent 
occupation—often of no particular 
value otherwise—against the snares 
of that sinister employer. But oc- 
cupation as an outlet differs radi- 
cally from the task which is imposed 


by any necessity other than that of 
a natural craving to perform it; and 
when communities begin to ap- 
prehend this, they begin to make 
a handicraft history. In young 
countries, however, the feeling for 
a long time naturally is that one 
must first live before one should 
be expected or urged to live eesthe- 
tically; and it is only as routine and 
order emerge, with their recognized 
intervals of leisure, that either 
primitive or civilised man discovers 
the whole secret of his fingers and 
their dignity, and experiences the 
desire of supplementing his com- 
pulsory menial occupation with 
some voluntary manual craft. The 
very first proof of successful coloni- 
sation in Canada, therefore, was 
neither the levelled forest nor the 
tilled field, but the straggling lines 
of peasant homes on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, which began to 
express in the loneliness of a new 
world the traditional skill of the 
transplanted Norman joiner and 
builder; and the subsequent erec- 
tion under those high-pitched roofs 
of the looms and wheels from which 
the unbroken thread of old French 
fireside handicraft was to be spun 
and woven by the colonist house- 
wife and her Canadian posterity 
into our national history. 


Naturally enough, it was a Wo- 
man’s Art Association here which 
came in time to grasp and appreci- 
ate all this. Artists are trained 
observers, and in 1900, Canada 
was at last producing artists. 


In the autumn of that year, the 
Women’s Art Association (now 
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the Women’s Art Society), of 
Montreal, which was a branch of 
the Women’s Art Association of 
Canada, with headquarters at To- 
ronto, received an invitation from 
the Henry Morgan Co., Ltd., to 
open the new galleries just com- 
pleted on their premises, with an 
exhibition by available Arts and 
Crafts. And it is to the response of 
those good ladies to that public- 
spirited appeal that Canada owes 
its present Handicrafts activities. 
Their exhibition was, for obvious 
reasons, not a display of Canadian 
Crafts only. But its outstanding 
novelty, as Miss Phillips relates in 
one of her numerous contributions 
to the archives of the Guild, was 
the first collection that had ever 
been attempted of specimens of 
weaving done in Canadian homes. 
And these, alongside the more 
familiar assemblage of native Indi- 
an crafts, then and there produced 
the impression out of which in due 
course the chartered guild, which 
today is functioning so widely and 
effectively, grew. 


In March, 1902, it was decided 
to hold an exhibition of exclusively 
Canadian work, and it was in the 
presence of that array of our own 
Indian and peasant crafts and the 
home industries of various other 
exhibitors that the Society recog- 
nized the urgency of providing 
some depot where all such articles 
might thenceforward be regularly 
assembled and exposed for sale, 
and which should also bean author- 
ized centre from which assistance 
and encouragement might in future 
be gratuitously offered to Cana- 
dian craftsmanship of any and 
every kind. 


A special handicraft committee 
was thereupon appointed to spon- 
sor that undertaking, and on June 


Ist, 1902, “two hundred dollars,” 
Miss Phillips tells us, “launched 
the venture.” 

The money was loaned by the 
Women’s Art Association out of 
the proceeds of their successful 
exhibition, and the new com- 
mittee, purchasing a number of the 
things that had been displayed in 
March, forthwith opened a ““Hand- 
icraft Shop” in the studios of the 
Renaissance Club on _ Phillips 
Square. 


Two hundred dollars may have 
appeared to launch this courageous 
and toilsome venture, but back of 
its tiny venture was the special 
committee, of which Miss Phillips 
was president and whose concen- 
trated abilities and enthusiasm 
were, of course, the real propellors 
and prop. In 1905, at the sugges- 
tion of the parent organisation 
and with the formal approbation of 
its Executive, it was transformed 
into—The Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild. 

In the commission handed down 
by the Association were the words: 
“We would deprecate any act 
tending towards introducing a 
purely commercial spirit into the 
undertaking,” words which en- 
tailed no light responsibility. 

In 1906, it was incorporated 
substantially and permanently, in 
the Dominion government charter 
applied for and obtained by the 
newly-elected first executive of 


The Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 


| fe SS 


The story of the Guild’s progress 
to the status of an independent 
and legally established body is 
most simply told in the formal 
language of the executive trans- 
actions through which the im- 
portant transfer and assumption of 
all responsibilities took place. On 
January 4th, 1905, at a meeting 
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held in ‘Our Handicraft Shop,’ at 
which were present Miss Phillips, 
Mrs. Peck, Miss Muir, Miss Watt 
and Mr. Lighthall, and of which 
Mr. Lighthall was unanimously 
voted chairman, the following reso- 
lution, which had been passed at a 
general meeting of the Montreal 
Branch of the Women’s Art As- 
sociation, held on December 2oth, 
1904, was read: 


“WHEREAS, in consequence of the 
meeting held in the studio of the Woman’s 
Art Association the Montreal Branch of 
the Woman’s Art Association of Canada 
is unwilling to incur the responsibilities 
pointed out at that meeting as arising 
from the growth of the Handicraft Shop, 
and desires that henceforth its connection 
shall be purely sympathetic; and 

WHEREAS, the present meeting concurs 
in this opinion, it is, therefore,— 

Resolved: That any money or property 
now in the hands of the Montreal Branch 
of the Montreal Branch of the Woman’s 
Art Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting this work shall be given to any 
syndicate of responsible persons who are 
willing to carry on the work and become 
responsible for all debts and obligations 
pertaining to the shop. And the Execu- 
tive Committee are hereby authorized to 
do everything that may be necessary to 
carry such transfer into effect. . . ” 

That, the Montreal Branch would 
suggest, in view of the increasing responsi- 
bilities, that immediate steps should be 
taken by such syndicate to become in- 
corporate, only under a Dominion charter, 
for the promotion and sale of the Home 
Art Industries and Crafts; and would 
urge any syndicate seeking such incor- 
poration to bear in mind: == 

That, this Branch, in establishing a 
work which has now grown beyond its 

ower of carrying on has always kept the 
Cecevctent and educational aim in view, 
and would deprecate any act tending 
towards introducing a purely commercial 
spirit into the undertaking; 

That, its aim has been to sustain and 
develop all artistic taste; all characteristic 
designs and crafts throughout the Domin- 
ion; and to enrich the nation by the skill 
of the individual and the community.” 


The Chairman than stated, ac- 
cording to the Secretary's report, 
“that the Montreal Branch of the 


Women’s Art Association were 
well within their legal rights, inas- 
much as the resolution only deals 
with the property of the said 
branch; and it was then suggested 
that a Board should be formed to 
continue the work of the Handi- 
craft movement’; it was 


Moved by Miss Watt, 
Seconded by Miss Muir, 


and carried, 


“That the present meeting do con- 
stitute themselves an organisation under 
the name of The Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild to promote the handicraft move- 
ment and take over from the Montreal 
Branch of the Woman’s Art Association 
the property, funds and business of our 
Handicraft Shop, with all appertaining 
rights and obligations belonging to the 
said branch in accordance with the above 
given resolution of December 20th, 1904. 
They guarantee that the business will be 
carried on upon the same principles of 
benevolent movement and with a view to 
Dominion or other suitable incorporation 
as soon as practicable, and request that 
the transfer be made into the names of 
Mr. W. D. Lighthall and Miss E. W.H. 
Phillips.”’ 

The Executive of the Montreal 
Branch of the Women’s Art As- 
sociation of Canada, after reading 
the above resolution of offer carried 
by The Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild at their meeting of January 
11th, 1905, passed the following 
resolution unanimously: 

“That this offer be accepted and the 
transfer made in due form; the representa- 
tives of this committee to be the President, 
the Vice-President and the two secre- 
taries, as authorized at the General 
Meeting of December 20th, 1904.”’ 


On March 16th, the new Guild, 
at a formal meeting, received this 
resolution and proceeded to elect 
its first officers, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Phillips;Treasurer, Miss 
Muir; Secretary, Mrs. Dinham 
Molson, and a Committee com- 
posed of the following ladies: Lady 
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Tait, Mrs. James Peck, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Chaffee, Mrs. Woods 
and Miss Robertson; with power to 


add. 

This documentary story of the 
evolution of The Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild only vaguely indi- 
cates difficulties which Muss 
Phillips more satisfactorily dis- 
cussed in an address she was in- 
vited to deliver in Stevenson Hall, 
Montreal, on January 2nd, 1917; 
difficulties inevitably arising out of 
disintegrations and readjustments 
of this sort, and which impose 
much labour and responsibility on 
those charged with such tasks. 
Speaking for the special committee, 
out of which the Guild was to 
emerge in 1905 (and of both of 
which it was her distinction to 
become first President), Miss Phil- 
lips on that occasion said, after 
referring to the greatly augmented 
financial burdens of her Committee, 
that it had “always been a little 
anxious about the power of the 
Womans’ Art Association of Cana- 
da to cover this large responsi- 
bility, and found a difficulty in 
getting satisfactory replies from 
Toronto.” So, towards the close 
of 1904, on the advice of prominent 
legal men who were interested in 
the movement, copies of their 
Charter were obtained, and ‘“‘we 
found,” said Miss Phillips, “that 
not only was there no provision to 
cover an undertaking of such finan- 
cial magnitude and semi-commer- 
cial character was the work by 
Our Handicraft Shop, but that, as 
a matter of fact, the charter was 
not issued by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, and was entirely for the 
Province of Ontario; so that it 
would not apply to any branches in 
the other provinces. The re- 
sponsibility, therefore, of carrying 
on the work would rest upon the 
members individually. Letters 


were written to Toronto stating 
this situation, but, receiving no 
replies, the Montreal branch de- 
cided, at its meeting held December 
20th, 1904, that if a new Society 
would undertake to carry on the 
work on the same lines and con- 
ditions, z.e., not for the pecuniary 
benefit of members of the Society, 
that it would hand over the entire 
control of this part of the work, 
with all the monies which had been 
specially subscribed for that pur- 
pose, or for carrying on Our Handi- 
craft Shop, and with any stock 
then on hand. 

The brunt of this more or less 
agreeable aspect of the transfer 
naturally fell upon the officers of 
the Montreal branch of the Wo- 
man’s Art Association, and the 
special committee, which was to 
become the separate and more 
widely chartered Society, known 
as The Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild. But there was much private 
and public discussion besides, of 
which repercussions are still some- 
times heard both in Toronto and in 
Montreal, and it is important that 
all the present and future members 
of the Guild should be in pos- 
session of the simple facts upon 
which opinions diverged somewhat 
sharply in 1904. 

The concrete result was neverthe- 
less the legal establishment of a 
separate society and a shifting of 
the centre and burdens of all 
Handicraft concerns to the new 
organisation, whose Federal Char- 
ter in the following year entitled 
it thereafter to imitate and re- 
present a national handicraftmove- 
ment throughout the Dominion of 


Canada. 
x kK * 


The twenty-one Annual Reports 
of “that new Society” are the 
credentials it is now in a position 
to produce, and these furnish no 
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insignificant contribution to the 
vivid story of Canadian progress 
generally, since 1905. Their figures 
tell the tale of the steady expansion 
of the work; of exhibitions, sales, 
agencies, lectures, prize-competi- 
tions, technical instruction, educa- 
tional classes, and the production 
and distribution of special litera- 
ture in the impressive language of 
statistics and facts. They present 
also a striking composite picture 
of the dream and the business in 
practical co-operation, and show 
convincingly some of the finer 
accretions of our much discussed 
immigration policy by revealing 
some of the treasures of inherited 
taste and skill which the new 
settler brings (amongst his other 
invisible effects) to our new coun- 
try. 

The ‘‘two-hundred-dollar”’ in- 
vestment of 1905 has in twenty-one 
years distributed six hundred and 
twenty-one thousand dollars 
($620,979.46) to hand workers in 
Canadian homes, and to meet this 
remarkable expansion the Guild 
now functions with ten committees: 
a General, a Council, an Executive 
and seven standing committees. 
It also has life members and associ- 
ated societies; and enjoys uninter- 
rupted vice-regal patronage. Its 
most popular and accessible point 
of public contact is still its Hand1- 
crafts Shop, where the labours of 
all the committees ultimately, of 
course, converge; filling the win- 
dows and shelves with the best 
craft it is possible for the new or 
native Canadian to produce. Selec- 
ted exhibits are also sent out by 
the shop, and have gone to Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia, the United 
States, and every part of our own 
Dominion, and the — successful 
handling and shipping of all these 
valuable consignments is far from 
being the least of the Guild’s 


present responsibilities. | Shop 
management, however, presents, 
as does the economic side of every 
benevolent and pious undertaking, 
a straight financial proposition, 
and the very noblest idealism when 
harnessed inevitably to such exig- 
encies as rent, taxes, wages, fuel, 
light, postage, stationery, etc., has 
no alternative but to think and 
act in regard to these in the current 
fashion of business. Even for edu- 
cational and other purely official 
functions, money must be avail- 
able and security provided for 
bank and other transactions. 


But whatever efforts the Guild 
may make to acquire or increase 
funds and however irreconcilable 
these may sometimes appear with 
its specific and professed character, 
the rigid stipulation remains that 
no personal pecuniary profit shall 
ever be allowed to accrue to any of 
its members for services rendered 
to the organisation. The public, 
patronising the ‘‘Shop,” or negoti- 
ating with the Guild as a business 
agent too often loses sight of this, 
and of its own co-operative op- 
portunities to assist the real aim 
of “enriching the nation by the 
skill of the individual and the 
community” by concurring with 
what may look like a spirit of 
bargain-driving, or ordinary com- 
mercial cupidity in selling the. 
products of our craft workers. If 
all strictures on what may some- 
times be mistaken for a subordina- 
tion of its ends to its means were 
bracketed with the financial state- 
ments in the Guild’s annual re- 
ports, which show the value of the 
commercial side of its activities as 
an incentive of co-partnership, 
would be established and the pre- 
sent average of seventy thousand 
dollars per annum, which flows 
from the till of the Handicraft 
Shop directly into the hands that 
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produce its wares, would be more 
quickly recognised by patrons as 
their own combined contributions 
to a great national effort. 

It is expected that a series of 
lectures very successfully organ- 
ised last year by the Guild’s Ex- 
tension Committee and with which 
the resident Consuls of foreign 
countries in Montreal have associ- 
ated themselves so helpfully, will 
go far, with the arranged collabor- 
ation now of McGill University, 
towards making the public realise 
and appreciate the Guild’s true 
spirit and objective, and also to 
encourage new settlers to preserve 
and practice their characteristic 
crafts in their new Canadian homes. 
The national importance of that 
service alone should eventually 
impress our Government, as it 
does governments in older coun- 
tries, with the duty and expediency 
of granting some fixed financial 
support to voluntary handicraft 
societies. 


The Guild has suffered the con- 
stant handicap of wholly inade- 
quate premises from the very be- 
ginning, and its need of a suitable 
workshop for itself has been ac- 
cutely felt from year to year. In 
recent years its annual exhibitions 
have, however, been much less 
arduous, held in the spacious Lec- 
ture hall of the Art Association, 
Montreal, instead of here, there 
and everywhere, as formerly. But 
a vast field of further amelioration 
and usefulness remains to be ferti- 
lized by the magic of a permanent 
Government grant; of increased 
membership; of generous bequests, 
and an educated sense of its pur- 
chasing duty in the Canadian 
public generally. The Guild’s strong- 
est claims liein the amountandvalue 
of the work which has yet to bedone; 
and an organisation which has now 
succeeded in assembling Canadians 


of every age, class and race in a 
friendly competition for the dis- 
play and disposal of useful things 
beautifully wrought in their own 
homes by their own skilled fingers, 
should, one thinks, not have to 
appeal very urgently for ways and 
means to develop its wholesome 
projects. The fact that the Guild’s 
prizes find their way to the re- 
motest Indian settlements; to the 
most obscure rural parishes of 
Quebec; to the loneliest farm 
houses of the West, and to craft 
lovers in Labrador, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and the humble city homes of 
immigrants of all nationalities, is 
an achievement which speaks for 
itself. But it is also an achieve- 
ment which indicates the need 
now of a national organisation and 
federation of Canadian handicraft 
interests. The Guild, from its ex- 
periments, is able now to see that 
the children of foreign origin whom 
it assembles in its educational 
classes to be taught the conserva- 
tion of such crafts as are their 
special inheritance are made sus- 
ceptible of a much quicker, happier 
and more normal assimilation than 
children who are never told of the 
valuable racial contributions they 
may make to their new country. 
And the Scandinavian, Balkan, 
Slav, Latin, or other foreign immi- 
grant who has the prize cards of 
the Guild attached to specimens 
of old home-crafts reproduced here, 
which stir all his fondest memories 
and revive some of his most sacred 
associations must, of necessity, 
have a different sentiment towards 
a new country which extends that 
sort of welcome to him personally, 
as it were, and must find himself 
spontaneously responding to its 
demands upon him and his house- 
hold as its future citizens and 
patriots. The Guild’s charter has 
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also, by specifically excluding all 
political, religious or sectional con- 
cerns from its legitimate province, 
established a point of contact 
which creates and fosters the only 
spirit in which our country can con- 
fidently hope to discharge its social 
responsibilities. 


But though the Guild, as such, 
may not honourably have any 
prejudices or partialities except 
within its own strictly defined 
limits, it is not precluded from 
cordially approving and encour: 
aging all possible competition be- 
tween politicians, creeds, or races, 
for the advancement of pure crafts- 
manship throughout the Dominion. 
Our new national consciousness, 
which is being so seriously ac- 
cepted by the outside senior world, 
will insist upon expressing itself 
sooner or later in characteristic 
national art. The Indian and the 
habitant cannot be expected to 
maintain our national reputation 
for ever, and the Guild looks out 
with thrills of warranted expec- 
tancy now upon contingencies in 
stone, wood, metal, clay, leather; 
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and from the looms, wheels, bob- 
bins, osiers, needles, pencils and 
other accessories of manual art in 
the hands of our full-grown Cana- 
da. The peasant art, made by 
and for the peasant, is receding as 
the peasant recedes. The Indian 
and the Aabitant today are pur- 
suing only such domestic arts as 
please the town patron and the 
tourist. 

But the next development will 
be that national manipulation of 
craft mediums, which makes the 
charm of diversified craft history, 
and something in architecture, pot- 
tery, lace, furniture or even design, 
may emerge to surprise the crafts- 
man himself no less than his 
patrons and compatriots, and to 
establish that vital distinction in 
our craftsmanship which gives au- 
thority to all creators. Imitation 
has its esthetic and economic 
values, but these are never the 
strongest incentive nor the highest 
compensation the craftsman re- 
ceives from his craft, neither do 
they express what the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild means by its 
contract “‘to enrich the nation.” 











“THE NEW MAN AND THE 
DIVINE SOCIETY” by Rich- 
ard Roberts. Published by the 
MacMillan Company of Canada. 
Price; $2. 

nr. Roperts has given us as the 
first of a projected trilogy a 

highly interesting book in which 
the growth and function of the 
Church and of religion are exam- 
ined in the light of biological and 
evolutionary principles. The pre- 
face unfolds this intention and 
frankly acknowledges the logical 
difficulties which the acceptance of 
evolution involves, but it urges 
that it is more gain than loss to 
treat religion asa ‘“‘natural phenom- 
enon’ no less than as a matter of 
revelation. 

The book itself is divided into 
four parts. The first is devoted to 
a biological survey of man and his 
society; the peculiar problem of 
human association is stated as the 
production of a society that is 
neither a herd nor a hive, the herd 
being typical of a loose association 
where freedom of individual de- 
velopment is unrestrained, the hive 
being typical of an association 
where complete development of 
individual capacity is sacrificed to 
“specialisation.” An examination 
of the modern state and a delight- 
ful survey of historical utopias lead 
to the conclusion that interna- 
tionalism, the eventual transcerdence 
of national frontiers, is not a pious 
aspiration but a stern evolutionary 
necessity. The forces making 
against that progress are passed in 
review, the ultimately military 
character of the modern state, the 
law, and man’s self-regarding mo- 
tives. 


The second part deals with 
religion as man’s most manifest 
endeavour to transcend himself 
and his immediate environment, 
and in particular with Christianity 
and its propagation by St. Paul as 
evoking both a new activity of 
spirit and a new society for the 
achievement of God’s purpose. 


The third part reviews the his- 
tory of the Church through the 
Dark and Medizval Ages to the 
present day. “The Great Mis- 
adventure”’ is that change of policy 
by which the medieval Church 
forsook the ideals of St. Augustine’s 
“civitas dei” and under the papal 
influence of Hildebrand aimed at 
complete temporal and secular 
power, based on force, as well as 
spiritual control, an attempt which 
could only succeed by imposing 
such a degree of uniformity as to 
produce as its inevitable conse- 
quence the intellectual revolt of 
the Renaissance and the disinteg- 
rating forces of Protestantism. 

In the last section Dr. Roberts 
points to the present as a period 
of great opportunity for the 
Church. This opportunity lies in 
the emergence of a new stage in 
social evolution, the “‘contractual”’ 
stage, of which the League of 
Nations, the Union Church of 
Canada, and such industrial ex- 
periments as profit-sharing and co- 
partnership are evidence. The 
Church is called to a spiritual 
renewal, to practice the Christian 
way of “hazardous benevolence,’ 
to fulfil its function as a sustainer 
of values. In conclusion, there is a 
very timely chapter on the spiritual 
responsibility of the preaching pro- 
fession. 
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Appended to the book are notes 
which give the titles and authors 
of the works from which Dr. 
Roberts has had occasion to quote, 
in itself a very valuable biblio- 
graphy. 

Throughout the book the reader 
is presented not only with well- 
knit argument and learning made 
delightful, but also with a vigorous 
and lucid diction. Only in the 
third, that is, its historical, part 
can it be said that the style be- 
comes here and there somewhat 
crabbed through attempt at brev- 
ity, while in the concluding chapter 
Dr. Roberts has undoubtedly risen 
to the height of a great argument. 


THE FIGHTING BISHOP 
by T. M. Roberton. 
Published by 
“The Graphic” Publishers, Ottawa. 


TE FIGHTING BISHOP’ consists 
of four essays in what might 
be called “literary history.” They 
deal with Bishop John Strachan, 
“The Remarkable Battle on Lake 
Erie,” The Battle of Chateauguay 
and “Sir Francis Bond Head,” 
respectively, and give signs of a 
combination which is rare in the 
writing of Canadian history and 
whose rarity may have a little to 
do with the small amount of 
Canadian history that seems to be 
read by Canadians. 

The combination is one of liter- 
ary quality—that is, life and grace 
in the written word—and the ac- 
curate and painstaking interpreta- 
tion of historical records. The re- 
sult here is notable. We have a 
readable, a racy volume, full of 
strong verbal meat and instructive 
at the same time. Much more 
could not be said for a quartet of 
historical essays. They are all 
worth reading. 

The best probably is the one on 
Bishop Strachan. That reverend 


gentleman is one of the many highly 
spectacular immigrants to this coun- 
try, who have yet to receive the 
scientific treatment that good his- 
tory ought to give. But Mr. Rob- 
erton has made a very fair be- 
ginning on him and his entirely 
uncivilized ecclesiasticism is given 
a satisfactory epitaph. This essay 
is interesting from another point 
of view. It is a kind of reminder 
of the limits of biography as a 
historical medium. The struggle 
between Strachan representing his 
Church and his King, not to 
mention himself, and the reform 
movement is clear and impressive 
when centered on the massive old 
Aberdonian; but put in this way 
the broader sweep of Canadian 
history during those early and 
fascinating days is obscured. Stra- 
chan, in short, occupies a more 
strategic position than he really 
had; reds vaster and deeper far 
than a self-willed bishop and a 
liberal assembly were at work, 
throwing those protagonists into 
relief, no doubt, but in reality 
quite careless of their personalities. 
Milder bishops might have aban- 
doned the clergy reserves sooner 
and more gracefully; less intransi- 
geant reformers than Bidwell and 
Perry might have been more polite 
to their governors, but the out- 
come would have been just as 
drastic a deletion of the old 
system of thought. 

Incidentally, the Bishop’s fa- 
mous cry “Never mind the laa, 
toorn him oot” is usually said to 
have been hurled at W. L. Mack- 
enzie, not Barnabas Bidwell. 

The essay on Sir Francis Bond 
Head appeared to us somewhat 
literarily self-conscious. A little 
much is made of the unhappy 
“Francis” in bed in Kent, waiting 
for an impish destiny to interrupt 
his dreams; and the writer oc- 
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casionally loses control of his ad- 
jectives—which some say are a 
crucial test. The same over-liter- 
ary flavour hangs about elsewhere, 
as when Barclay, on Lake Erie, 
“turns scribe,” and we are shown, 
for example, “his thick-fingered 
fist dallying massively with goose- 
quills and ink-horns.”’ | 


But the general effect is the very 
opposite of the dragging aridity 
which one so often has to cope with, 
and that quite offsets local lapses. 
Mr. Roberton reminds us _ alter- 
nately of Carlyle and Lytton 
Strachey: of the former in the 
short, crabbed, subjectless senten- 
ces which describe the Rebellion, 
for instance; of Lytton Strachey 
here and there, but particularly in 
the account of the dying (hypothe- 
tical) thoughts of Bishop Strachan, 
when the tour de force that con- 
cludes “‘Queen Victoria” is irre- 
sistibly” suggested. 


IN SUN AND SHADE by Canon 
Frederick George Scott. Dussault 
€§ Proulx, Quebec. 


Tus attractively printed little 
book contains twenty-four short 
poems, some recent, some dating 
back to the war years. Most of 
them breathe the patriotic note 


which no one has more successfully 
incorporated in verse than Canon 
Scott. Several have a personal 
tone—an echo of struggle and loss 
and eventual resignation. 


The metres are not varied; for 
the most part the poems are written 
in iambic quatrains, simple, direct 
and ringing. | 

One of the best has a Franciscan 
flavour. It is a hymn of praise, be- 
ginning: 

“T praise God that He gave man 

breath 


To breathe the mountains and 
the seas; 


I praise Him that He sends us 
death 


To give us solitude and ease.” 


The war songs are free from 
bitterness and disillusionment. 


Canon Scott has marked the best 
that could be found in that period 
of misunderstanding, and in a 
dozen poignant lyrics has given 
utterance to his faith in man’s 
future. 


“A vision dawns of days when 
wars shall cease, 


And all mankind be one vast 
brotherhood.”’ 


5. NN. 
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. ALUMNAE NOTES 


Muss OAKELEY'S VISIT 


S Beg BRIEF visit of Miss Oakeley to Montreal and the 
Royal Victoria College was, for many graduates, a 
happy prelude to the Reunion, despite the fact that it 
was but a prelude and that it was impossible to extend it 
into actual participation. Those who were in town for 
the meetings of the Triennial gathering of the Canadian 
Federation of University Women in the latter days of 
August were the most fortunate, for Miss Oakeley was 
at that time staying with the president of the Federation, 
Mrs. Walter Vaughan, and was present at several of the 
meetings. At one of these she made a brief address to a 
numerous gathering in the Common Room, and to those 
who had so often heard her in that place and who heard 
again the characteristic note of pure idealism and dis- 
interested truth seeking, it seemed that they had indeed 
come home to their college. 

Miss Oakeley’s purpose in coming to this continent 
this year was to attend the meetings of the philosophical 
congress held at Harvard University in early September. 
As her duties called her back to London in the first days 
of October, her stay in Montreal was limited to short 
periods before and after the Harvard meeting.- With 
scattered friends, variously situated, offering entertain- 
ment, her days were naturally crowded, and it was 
difficult to arrange meetings with all those students of 
earlier days who wished to see her and whom she wished 
to see. As always, however, Miss Oakeley made herself 
as accessible as time and strength permitted, and by dint 
of out-of-town visits and of téte-a-téte interviews sand- 
wiched between other engagements, as well as by the 
opportunity given by a large reception at the Royal 
Victoria College, she managed to see a surprisingly large 
number of her old students. Among these there was 
only one opinion expressed. What a happiness it was to 
see Miss Oakeley again, so little changed; and how 
regrettable it was that she could not stay longer and take 
part in the Reunion. 


ry LA y 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


i 5 RESULTS Of Many important investigations were 
reported at the conference of The International 
Federation of University Women held at Amsterdam 
from the 27th to the 31st of July, 1926. 
At the first business meeting reports were heard from 
the representatives of the twenty-seven countries now in 


the Federation. This gave those present some idea of the 
activities of university women throughout the world, 
and introduced the universty women of the several 
countries to one another. Tle next meeting dealt with 
the position of university wanen in the professions and 
in business. A report was reid on the legal position of 
married women engaged in professions, and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that 10 legal obstacle should be 
placed in the way of a married woman desiring to prac- 
tise a profession. One of the subsequent meetings was 
given up to the discussion of questions affecting second- 
ary education, when it was «plained that the meaning 
of the term secondary education varied in the different 
countries in which it was us:d. The sub-committee on 
the exchange of secondary school teachers reported 
difficulties, not only that their proposals were some- 
times rejected, but also that neir letters were sometimes 
left unanswered. Practical siggestions were made for 
the working out of a plan of «change, as such exchanges 
were thought to be of the greatest value in establishing 
international contacts. The last of the open meetings 
was devoted to the question of international fellowships. 
Next year the first internaiional fellowship will be 
awarded, but it was found possible at present to grant a 
fellowship only every two yeas. During the conference, 
a motion was passed amending the constitution to make 
it possible to substitute a trennial for a biennial con- 
ference, as it was desired to tirn some of the money that 
had gone to conference expenses to other purposes. 

The next conference will be held in Geneva, in 1929. 


THe FepeERATION CONFERENCE 


The third triennial conference of the Canadian 
Federation of University Wonen was held in the Royal 
Victoria College on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August; 
just long enough after the Irternational Conference for 
us to be able to receive reports by letter from two of 
our delegates to Amsterdan, who supplemented the 
information we had gleaned fom the newspapers. 


Our own conference was concerned chiefly with 
Canadian matters, as we hav: not yet been able to sup- 
port such international projcts as the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund by anything more substantial than our 
sympathy and approval. 


We were presented with the usual reports of standing 
committees on membership, »n archives, on education, 
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on vocations, and on libraries. Reports, most of them 
admirable, representing untiring effort on the part of 
the heads of the scattered committees. 

One resolution passed as a result of the discussion of 
the vocation’s report may prove of great service in the 
future by bringing our own vocations committee into 
direct contact with university 
throughout the country. 


vocational bureaux 

As a preliminary to the report of the scholarship com- 
mittee, we were given a lucid and short statement by the 
treasurer, who was able to show a balance of several 
hundred dollars,—trather a feat in view of the total 
figures involved. However, even her lucidity availed 
little when it came to putting before the delegates 
alternative schemes for the redistribution of dues paid 
by the clubs and alumnz societies, a problem which 
proved knotty out of all proportion to the amount 
involved per capita. 

With the favourable balance thus reported we were 
able at last to increase the amount of the scholarship 
awarded annually to a Canadian woman for research or 
post-graduate work from $1,000 to $1,250, the need for 
such increase being unanimously admitted. It was also 
decided by a large majority to keep to the original 
policy of not awarding the scholarship to the same 
person for a second year. 

One afternoon was reserved for an address by Miss 
Charlotte Whitton, who spoke in her usual forceful and 
direct manner on ‘‘The University Woman and her 
Community,’ from a point of view which was provoca- 
tive of discussion. 

Throughout the conference Mrs. the 
president, Miss Mackenzie, the secretary, and Miss 
Hurlbatt, entertained indefatigably at teas and lunch- 
eons, while the McGill Alumnz Society was hostess at 
a dinner at the Beaconsfield Golf Club. These gatherings 
fulfilled more than a purely social purpose, since they 
enabled delegates to discuss various questions in an 
informal way. 

The next conference will be held in 1929, in Van- 
‘couver; the headquarters of Miss Bollert, the new presi- 
dent. 


Vaughan, 
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LOCAL SECRETARY FOR ARCHIVES 

Miss S. Ganong, who is Archives Secretary for the 
Canadian -Federation of University Women, has asked 
that a local Secretary be appointed. 

The duty of such a Secretary is to collect everything 
written or printed concerning the Society which may 
in years to come be of more or less historic interest. A 
great deal of material dealing with the past history of 
the Alumnz Society-has been collected by Miss Helen 
Gardiner, and Mrs. Wilson Irwin has been appointed, 
for the local centre here, to continue her work. Will 
members please forward to Mrs. Irwin, at 719 University 
Street, Montreal, any matter which they think would be 
interesting for this department? 
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THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


$1,250.00 


OPEN TO ANY WOMAN HOLDING A DEGREE 
FROM A CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 


In GENERAL, PREFERENCE WILL BE GIVEN TO THOSE CANDI- 
DATES WHO HAVE COMPLETED AT LEAST ONE OR TWO YEARS 
AT GRADUATE STUDY AND HAVE A DEFINITE PLAN OF AD-~ 
VANCED STUDY OR OF RESEARCH IN VIEW. THE AWARD IS 
BASED ON EVIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND ABILITY OF THE 


CANDIDATE AND PROMISE OF SUCCESS IN THE SUB{ECT TO 


WHICH SHE IS DEVOTING HERSELF. 


CONDITIONS 


I. Application is to be made by letter to the Con- 
vener of the Scholarship Committee, Mrs. Douglas 
Thom, 2220 College Avenue, Regina, Sask., NOT LATER 


THAN FEBRUARY ISt. 


Il. The letter of application should contain an ac- 
count of the Applicant’s educational training and a 
statement in full of the plan of study or research she 
intends to pursue. This information should be ac- 
companied by: 

1. A written statement from the President of the 
College or University awarding the degrees held by the 
applicant to the effect that her application as a suitable 
candidate is approved. 

2. Testimonials as to her health, character, ability 
and scholarship. All testimonials and references should 
be in writing. The Committee will assume no responsi- 
bility for making enquiry beyond the papers submitted. 

3. Theses, papers or reports of investigations pub- 
lished or unpublished. 

III. All papers submitted by the applicant will be 
returned if postage is sent for that purpose. Confidential 
letters will be kept. 

IV. The choice of the University at which the suc- 
cessful candidate shall pursue her study or research work 
is left to the Committee of Selection in consultation with 
the candidate. 


V. The scholarship is payable in two equal instal- 
ments on July 1st and January rst by the Treasurer of 
the Federation, provided the successful applicant sends 
her address for those dates. 


VI. At the end of her tenure, the candidate shall send 
a report of her work, together with a statement of its 
worth from the professor or other authority conversant 
with her research to the Convenor of the Scholarship 
Committee. 
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ALUMNAE BANQUET 


The Alumnz’s share in the recent successful McGill 
Reunion took the form of a banquet held at the Royal 
Victoria College on Friday, October 8th. That it was 
much appreciated is evident from the fact that two 
hundred and fifty women were present, including 
honorary graduates, graduates, past students and 
graduates of M.S.P.E. 


The dinner was presided over by the President of the 
McGill Alumnz Society. Red roses, contrasting with 
the white tablecloth, gave the McGill colours, which 
were also carried out in attractive place cards made by 
one of the Alumnz. The handsome cover of the menu, 
which was the same as that used at the men’s dinner, 
was distinctly McGill in colour and design. 


Following the toast to ‘‘The King,’ the toast to 
‘“‘Our Alma Mater’ was delightfully proposed by one of 
the younger Alumnz and enthusiastically received. A 
graduate of the pioneer class of 1888, in responding, gave 
many interesting reminiscences of McGill in the days of 
Dean Johnson and Dean Moyse. 


A charming programme of music, given at intervals 
during the evening by graduates of the McGill Conserva- 
torium, was listened to with much pleasure. 


A feature of the dinner was the roll-call of the thirty- 
nine classes who have graduated since women students 
were admitted to McGill. All but two of the years were 
represented, some by only a single delegate, while the 
class of 1925 carried off the honours for members with 
thirty of their girls present. 


The most picturesque item on the programme was 
the ‘‘Fashion Parade’’ organized and staged by the 
R.V.C. Undergraduate Society. Great applause greeted 
the appearance of the coy undergraduate of the eighties, 
with her chic little bonnet and bustle; the debutante of 
the nineties, weighed down by a ball dress and the 
responsibility of managing a train; the tennis costume, 
with a gored skirt almost touching the ground; the 
hobble skirt and the “Merry Widow’’ hat. All the 
‘‘latest fashions’’ of the forty years of co-education at 
McGill were represented ending with a modern sports 
girl and a flapper in a two-ounce dance frock, who 
smoked a cigarette in the most up-to-date holder. 


During the evening, greetings were exchanged with 
the Reunion dinner for men, which was being held 
simultaneously at the Mount Royal Hotel. The observa- 
tion of an unofficial participant in the Reunion may be 


added :— 


Columns could be written on the meetings in the 
cloakrooms, on the stairways and in the reception rooms; 
on the gowns—if there had been room to see them; on 
the decorations, the dainty place-cards, the menu-cards, 
and the food; but the columnist is lacking, and a bare 
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programme is all we can present. During the dinner a 
message of greeting was sent to the diners at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, and a reply was received and read. The 
toast to ‘‘The King’’ was proposed by Miss Brittain; 
“Our Alma Mater’’ in a very eloquest speech by Miss 
Jean Gurd, 1925. Miss Georgina Hunter, 1888, replied 
to the latter toast in a reminiscent speech that everyone 
wished could be longer. After a pianoforte solo by 
Miss Dorothy Armstrong and a violin solo by Miss 
Kathleen Perrin, accompanied by Miss Gwen. Feilders, 
came the piéce de résistance, arranged by the under- 
graduates of the R.V.C., for the entertainment of their 
predecessors. A tiny stage, just large enough to frame a 
single figure, had been erected near the entrance door, and 
across this stage moved a pageant of the modes from 1888 
until 1926. Montreal’s storerooms and attics had been 
ransacked to yield the bonnets, bustles, dolmans and 
sacques of the late eighties and early nineties, and the 
“Merry Widows,’’ the boned collars and tent-like skirts 
of the end of the last century. There was never the 
slightest doubt as to the success of the show; the staidest 
school-ma'ams laughed until they wept; and respec- 
table matrons fairly hooted as they saw themselves as 
they used to look in the procession as it wound its way 
about the room. The only drawback to the enjoyment 
of this and all the other events of the evening was the 
fact that so many who might have enjoyed it were not 
present. Only two graduates filled the space between the 
class of 1896 and the class of 1904, and there were other 
gaps almost as sad. Those who were present, however, 
remembered the absent ones as they sang ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ and left the scene of one of the most successful 
of the many happy gatherings we remember in the 
Royal Victoria College. 


The McGill-Toronto match on Saturday, from a lay- 
woman's point of view was a perfect climax. The 


weather could have been a wee bit more pleasant, but 


the crowd was so good natured, the band was so loud, 
the procession was so long, and the new blazers so 
blazing, that no one gave it a thought. The score stood 
2—2 at half-time, and hopes were high. The Channel 
Swim, reproduced so faithfully on dry (2) land by a 
troupe of students, was very popular with the spectators. 
But the touch-down, in the last few minutes of play, that 
gave the game to our team, was the thing that sent many 
a reunion visitor home convinced that reunions were a 
grand idea and this reunion the best ever. 


The thanks of the Committee for the Alumnz 
Reunion are tendered to the Warden of the Royal 
Victoria College who so kindly allowed the use of the 
building which had so many happy associations for 
all the Re-union guests. 
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McGILL ALUMNAE LIBRARIES 


‘By Dorothy K. Mathewson 


PATIENT waiting to see a doctor was ushered 

into aroom on the first floor of the Royal Victoria 

Hospital. The room was lined with book- 
shelves filled with books of all kinds.. Presently two 
young women entered. One went over to a desk and 
began examining a file of papers, then took pencils, pads 
and some index cards from a drawer. The other produced 
a key and unlocked all the book-cases. There, from a 
corner of the room, she trundled out a specially con- 
structed waggon and both girls began loading it with 


books. 





A Typical Morning Round at The Royal Victoria Hospital 


The stranger was weary of waiting, so, as these 
people seemed friendly, unofficial and interesting, she 
moved nearer. Glancing at the shelves, she was sur- 
prised to find such variety in a library of its size. On the 
cart itself there lay side by side a copy of Pickwick, one 
of Ethel M. Dell’s books, a de Morgan, a Yiddish book in 
the original, several French and some Italian novels, a 
biography, tales of adventure, detective stories, and 
books for children. There seemed to be a book for every 
taste and every tongue and, underneath, several piles of 
Magazines. 

This was one of the McGill Alumnz Libraries, a 
purely voluntary affair, and these young women were 
starting out upon what they called a joyful day. Their 
day consisted in bringing cheer to those suffering in 
mind and body, to the lonely and sick at heart, and their 
reward was to be a smile or a word of gratitude. 

Noting the stranger's interest, they recounted several 
incidents that had happened recently. In one ward there 
was a young Greek, a stranger in the city, friendless, 


with no knowledge of English. Knowing this, the 
worker brought a modern Greek book and held it out to 
him. The look of sheer joy that came over his face was 
unforgettable. Smilingly, he tried to express his thanks 
in his native tongue. The worker understood the smile 
if not the words, and felt rewarded. During the 
remainder of his sojourn he was kept happy with books 
in his own language. 

Another case was that of a poor wee chap of ten, in 
the Ross Memorial, who lay all day long braced in a 
Balkan frame. He looked very small and pathetic among 
all the weights and pulleys. The worker held up 
Kipling’s ‘‘Just So Stories’’ and asked if he wished to , 
learn how the elephant got his trunk. 

“Oh! Is that the book that tells how the camel got 
his hump? I love animal stories. Haven't you any 
more, because I can read three hundred pages a day and 
won't have nearly enough to last until your next visit.” 
The next visit he was given ‘‘Beautiful Joe’’ and ‘Black 
Beauty,’’ and thenceforward his reading wants were kept 
well supplied. 

Again, in one of the public wards they had found a 
poor working woman. When asked if she would like a 
book she wished to know how much it would cost. On 
being assured that the books were absolutely free, she 
broke down and said she had never had a chance to read. 
She was left a copy of Hepsy Burke, and upon the next 
library day was found thrilled and eager for more. 

Another case was that of a private patient, a gentle- 
man, who, while in the hospital for some months, read 
from four to six books a week. He had spent the past 
six years in various hospitals, but only when he came to 
the Royal Victoria Hospital had he known the joys of 
a hospital library. This patient showed his deep ap- 
preciation by generous donations of books. 

The workers related many other interesting anecdotes 
and gave a brief outline of the Alumnz Library work in 
general. It was begun in 1917 with nine libraries sup- 
plying the soldiers in the hospitals of the Montreal 
district. 

When the Prince of Wales Hospital was disbanded, 
the Alumnz offered the library to whichever of the city 
hospitals would guarantee to keep it up to the standard 
already set. It was given to the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
which now pays for its upkeep, but the library work is 
done by the Alumnz voluntary workers. The method of 
cataloguing, etc., is a modification of the University 
Library System, but the books are distributed, as no 
patient is permitted to leave the wards. Each bed in the 
hospital, including the Ross Memorial, is visted twice a 
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week, and a branch library is to be opened in the new 


Maternity wing in the autumn. 


There is another McGill Alumnz Library in the 
Military Hospital at St. Anne de Bellevue, owned by the 
Alumnz, who are responsible for its upkeep. There is 
one trained librarian in charge whose stipend is paid by 
the government. The patients come to the library, 
choose their own books and use the room. The bed 
patients or those unable to come are visted frequently 
by the librarian. Those suffering from tuberculosis 
have about seven hundred books set aside for their 
special use. The room is most attractive, the walls being 
lined with books, flowers, plants, magazines, writing 
materials and a gramophone all give it a homelike at- 
mosphere. This delightful room was arranged and is 
kept attractive by Miss Harrington, the librarian, who 
has always been in charge. She is beloved by all the 
patients, who regard her as a friend in whom they can 
trust and as a veritable fairy godmother. This library, 
once thought to be merely a luxury, is now a real 
necessity, and should it cease operation there would be 
a panic among the patients. The mental patients are 
often promised an hour in the library as a reward for 
good behaviour. 


The Convenor of the Library Committee is Miss 
Baylis. She has been associated with the work since its 


inauguration and her heart and soul are in it. Under her 
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A Corner of the Library—The Military Hospital, 
St. Anne de Bellevue. 





management the McGill Alumnz Library work has 
grown from scattered temporary help for our soldiers to 
a co-ordinated systematic relief for suffering humanity— 
and yet the work has retained that personal touch of 
voluntary service that characterized it in its early days. 


Just as the ‘‘pilgrims’’ started out on their rounds, 
pushing the book-laden waggon before them, the doctor 
arrived, and as they passed he smiled and, turning to his 
patient, misquoted. 


‘‘More things are wrought by books than this world 
dreams of.”’ 





ALUMNAE NOTES 


Doris S. Barnes, ‘21, has been appointed to teach French in the 
Buch Hill School, Buch Hill Falls, Pa., U.S.A. 


Apa Dicxson, ‘04, Pembroke, Ontario, has joined the Staff of the 
Pembroke Collegiate. 


Marion YounG, ‘19, is now with the Dominion Advertisers, 
Montreal. 


LucienngE Desparats, ‘25, who has been studying at the Sorbonne 


for the past year, has returned to Montreal, and is now reading for her 
M.A. in French. 


Mary Mactegan, '26, is back at McGill as an assistant in the Psy- 


chology Department, and as a member of the Resident Staff of the Royal 
Victoria College. 


Eveanor Cox, ‘21, is in Montreal this year, training at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 


VeRNON Ross, B.A. ‘24, M.A. '26, is on the Sraff of the Redpath 
Library this year. 


Epirn Prrriz, ‘25, is teaching in Montreal at the Mount Royal 
School. 


KATHLEEN JENKINS, ‘25, is this year working at the Westmount 


Library. 


Dororny Bropiz, ‘26, is teaching at the Herbert Symonds School, 
Notre Dame de Grace. 


Mapet Gitman, '26, is teaching this year in Winter Harbour, 
Maine. 


Mrs. W. J. Melrose (Lortrz Hinps, Arts 'o9) spent the summer in 
Europe and returned to Edmonton in September. 


Eunice Borpen, ‘21, is now Assistant Librarian at the Toronto 
Normal School. She was for several years assistant in the Carnegie 
Public Reference Library, Toronto. 


Dorotny Henexer, Law ‘25, won a five hundred dollar prize in 
the ‘‘first literary contest on the History of Canada, organized by the 
Bureau of Archives of the province of Quebec.’ The subject she dealt 


with was ‘La Tenure Seigneuriale au Canada.”’ 


Mrs. Timmins (KaTHLeEN CANNING, 23) is living at Grand Mere, 


Quebec. 
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NOTE ON ARTICLE ““RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE CANADIAN PATENT OFFICE’’ 


N THE atticle on the Canadian Patent and Copyright 

Office, by Mr. Massy Baker, Sci. ‘13, nthe 
Supplement, something of the part played by McGill 
graduates in the history of that Office may be judged by 
the facts Mr. Baker adds with reference to its McGill 
personnel. 


In 1902, McGill came into prominence in connection 
with the Patent Office, when the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
who was then Minister of Agriculture, realizing that 
the Patent Office was becoming a very important factor 
in the development of Canadian industry, and that the 
Patent Act needed careful revision, appointed a Deputy 
Commissioner of Patents, in the person of George F. 
O’Halloran, B.A., B.C.L., Arts 83, Law ’85. Mr. O- 
Halloran, at that time, was appointed to the joint 
position of Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Deputy 
Commissioner of Patents. 


A few years ago the position of Commissioner of 
Patents was created, and Mr. O'Halloran was appointed, 
so that he has had charge of the Patent Office for nearly 
a quarter of a century. He takes an active interest in the 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society, and has always 
supported both by verbal and financial expression the 
various undertakings of the Society. 


In 1904, the late Philip E. Ritchie, B.A., B.C.L., 
Arts '86, was appointed Registrar of Trade Marks and 
Copyrights, which position he held till his demise in 
1924. This branch of the Patent Office needed revision 
very badly, and Mr. Ritchie was successful in improving 
the Act in many ways. Besides capturing many honours 
at McGill during his course there, he was very active in 
athletics, and at one time rowed for the Argonauts in 
Toronto. 


The examining, or technical, staff of the Patent Office 
has, for many years, had a McGill representative, among 
whom may be mentioned: Alex Campbell, Sc. 1897, who 
died at Valcartier while on active service at the com- 
mencement of the late war, and Thomas P. J. Neville, 
Sc. 1900, who left the Service in 1920 and is now Tech- 
nical Manager of the Patent branch of the Western 
Electric at New York. 

The staff at present includes Robert C. Berry,Sc.1913, 


the Secretary of the Ottawa Valley Graduates Society 
for the last five years, and Massy Baker, Sci. ‘13. 


MED. 03 


The members of the class of Medicine 1903, who at- 
tended the 1926 Reunion, held a class dinner in the 
Windsor Hotel on the night of October 7th. 
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There were present seventeen members of ’03 and Dr. 
Frank Patch acted as the Chairman. Two members of 
Medicine rg02, Drs. Lenny and Wm. Gardner, of Winni- 
peg, were also present. 

A very pleasant evening was spent and, although the 
Chairman said that there would be no formal speeches, 
everybody present spoke during the evening at least once. 

Former days and friendships were ‘vividly recalled 
by Drs. Horsfall, Maby, Kissane and others, while Dr. 
Alex Lundie proved beyond question that time had in no 
way impaired his powers of impassioned eloquence. 

Those attending were: Drs. H. C. Cuunrcy, C. E. F. 
Fortin, F. L. Horsrarz, J. W. Kissane, J. A. LunNDIE, 
J. M. McCuttocx, W. J. Mansy, A. G. MeEInDL, Wo. 
Garpner, W. E. Netson, N. D. Parris, F. S. Patcu, 
Watrter Scort, R. St. Joan McDonatp, J. H. Givuts, 
Gorpon CumMING, J. Lenny and R. H. M. Haroisty. 


Plans were discussed, informally, for a reunion on the 
25th anniversary of the class—two years from now— 
and the Class Secretary was instructed to circularize the 
members and ascertain their wishes as to this. Alto- 
gether a very cheerful and interesting evening was 
passed, the recollection of which will undoubtedly re- 
main long as a milestone in the class memories of those 
who were present. 


SCIENCE ‘14 


R. E. Jamrzson, Secretary, Engineering Building 


Science ‘14 attended the 1926 Reunion in force, and at our Sixth 
Annual Class Dinner, held on the Thursday of Reunion week, October 
sth, we had our largest attendance since 1921. The customary date for 
this function, namely, the Saturday evening following the ‘Varsity 
football game, was altered this year on account of the Reunion activities. 
Twenty-seven members of the Class were present, including the follow- 
ing: CLARRIE Pitts, Harorp Staniey, Ewart STAVERT, JIM Hap.ey, 
Arruur Patrerson, Lawrence Martin, Jack Hatt, Mackie GARDEN, 
R. E. Jamieson, F. I. C. GoopMan, Cuaruiz Day, Durie McLennan, 
Neitz Morean, Jim Mason, Ep. Orkin, Jack BrisBANgE, Ep. Garrow, 
Ken. Hacuz, JonnO’Donne tt, Frep. Davirs, JIM Coote, Gro. DRAPER, 
‘‘Syorty’’ CUNNINGHAM, Frank Parkins, Howarp Harpinc, JIM 
Mutuin, Tony Rrpapeneyra, and Harry GrRIMSpDALE, Our honorary 
president. During tHe course of the evening we presented to the latter 
an illuminated address commemorating the twelfth year since we re- 
ceived our last caution money slips. We also conferred upon him, in due 
form and with a solemnity befitting the occasion, a diploma of certain 
degrees, particulars of which will be gladly communicated to any 
member of the Class in good standing. 


In response to our circular letters respecting the dinner, we heard 
from the following who were unable to be present: 


R. N. Coxe, with the Winnipeg Electric Co., Winnipeg. 
Ratpx ALLiInGHAM, Kenmore, Buffalo, N.Y. 

C. G. Ryzgy, Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Toronto, Ont. 
H. B. Terr, H. E. P. Commission, Toronto, Ont. 

Louis Carrgeau, 24 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

F. H. Wirxss, 96 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Aan Hay, Suburban Roads Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
Max. BoswE 1, 56 Inglis Street, Halifax, N.S. 

G. F. Layng, Riverbend, P.Q 


The letters were authographed by those present at the dinner, and have 
been returned to the senders as souvenirs. 
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i Following is appended a statement of the Class Finances to October 
? 7th, 1926: 
1 Bank Balance as at November 15th, 1925.........-----+----- $ 8.56 
" i Receipts during year: 
ia’ Faterest...i5... 5. -- PALE re RSS AES SORTS SEES So. 20 
4 TS a 50 
Fee ATE ae ce Fiasy is meee yey eee 8 2.00 
POU VIMO Co a kate eee ge let ee eee 105 .§0 
—— $108.10 
$116.66 
EXPENDITURES: 
WEES et Ch ea we aed ig nes $ §.00 
Postage and Stationery..........6-.--6--000-. 3.10 
EOS ROE oes oz Ee ree tre Eda tiaiel sities ais 96.90 
$105 .00 
Bank Balance as at October 7th} 1926..........------- eee eee $11.66 


NOTES 


Dr. Cuarzes F. Martin, dean of the faculty of medicine at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, has accepted membership on the Board 
of Consultants of the Desert Sanatorium of Southern Arizona, near 
Tucson. 

The appointment of E. P. Matuewson, Sci. 85, LL.D. 1922, as 
professor of mines administration in the University of Arizona, was 
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4 | iN The Secretary has much pleasure in reporting on the recent Reunion. 
Lat Details of the larger aspect of the gathering will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. The more intimate notes of our year will add a personal 
interest in the event. For your information, I will tell you the news 

about your class-mates rather than describe the Reunion. 

(a One function only will I mention—the Dinner! The Mount Royal 
hotel was the place, and their service and cuisine were excellent. The 
McGill Band played appropriate music. There were no speeches and 
only one toast: The King. The feature of the dinner was its fraternity. 
A friendly feeling pervaded the vast gathering. The young consorted 
together with many libations; the old renewed their youth. At the end 
the room was a moving, handshaking, smiling crowd greeting eachother, 
old friends and new, with warmth and cordiality. ‘*McGill’’ seemed 
to carry anew meaning, and for a moment the real spiritual bloom of the 
Graduates was glowing and visible in its perfection. 

Science 1899 and Science 1900 were placed at the same table; a 
corporal’s guard from each year. Doctor Walter Collpits refreshed us 
with his presence and, much against his will, left us early to return to 
New York, whence he had come expressly for a day at the Convention. 
‘*Walter’’ has a charming personality, and is a McGill product of which 
we may all feel justly proud. 
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During the dinner our table was pleased to receive communications 
from former class mates. 
From Fort William, Ontario, ‘‘Rup’’ Duncan wired as follows: 


WINNIPEG, MAN., OCT. 6, 1926 
i ARCHIE F. BYERS, 
i REUNION SCIENCE NINETEEN HUNDRED, 
eae McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, P.Q. 

bt GREATLY REGRET MY INABILITY TO BE WITH YOU ON 
aii THIS GRAND OCCASION HOPE YOU HAVE A GOOD GATHER- 
ai) ING OF OUR OLD CLASS AND WOULD CONVEY TO EACH MY 
ay VERY BEST WISHES AND FRIENDLY GREETINGS STOP TELL 
THEM I AM WELL AND THE DADDY OF TWO OF EVERY KIND. 

G. RUPERT DUNCAN. 
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announced last spring Dr. Mathewson is an internationally known 
metallurgist, and at Arzona he will conduct courses never before offered 
in any university in th: country. 

F. H. Butrer, M:Gill ’23, who entered the Testing Department 
of the General Electrc Company to take up work in the Students’ 
Engineering Class, is amember of a group of seven who constitute the 
first graduating class n the the three-year course of Advanced Engin- 
eering. 

J. L. Brerer, Sci.’23, is now on the Engineering staff of Messrs. 
Industrial CombustionEngineers, 31 Wybert Street, London, N.W.r. 


L. M. Arxtey, MSc., M.E.S.C., Sci. ’00, Head of the Department 
of Mechanical Enginering of Queen’s University, has been appointed 
a member of a Committee of the National Research Council of Canada, 
on the insulation and leating of buildings. 

At a recent meetiig of the St. John’s Rotary Club, Dr. Cures 
H. Hicorns, Vet. Sc.'96, delivered a very interesting address on the 
manner in which the New York Rotary Club endeavoured to promote 
the ideals which the mottoes of Rotary International suggest. 


CurisropHer F. Cimppett, McGill '25, who has been employed as 
a student engineer in the Testing Department of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y., for more than year, is now associated with 
the Mexican Light anl Power Co., Mexico City, Mexico. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s home was formely in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Dr. Munroz and Dr. Macxay, of Edmonton, were present at the 
McGill Reunion this wtumn, going on to the Medical Convention at 
New York. 


: 


SCIENCE—1 900 


From George Smth. ‘‘I am afraid I cannot make the grade. I 
would, as you can imine, very much like to be with you, but do not 
see howI can. I will k with you in spirit."’ Geo. is living at Belleville, 
Ontario, in charge of tie ““Hydro”’ there. 


Ashley (now Prorssor at Queen’s University), Arthur McMaster, 
Gilhan, Anglin and Paul Sise were at the dinner. These latter all live in 
Montreal and standin; up well under the wearing force of time, and are 
prospering each in hisindividual line. Your Secretary likewise has been 
touched by the deft Artist, but has not taken the feeble Jade to be his 
very own. Another cls-mate in Montreal is Philip Robertson, with the 
International Paper Ce., and still another is Harry St. George, © on his 
own"’ in the road andbuilding construction business. Frank Walker is 
now a large part of Tle Foundation Company in this city. 


It is a special ple:sure to me to mention the name of one who has 
risen to the top of his profession, one who by capacity and hard work 
has reached a position of great responsibility. I refer to Beaudry 
Leman, who has beenfor many years the competent general manager of 
the great banking insttution, Banque Canadienne Nationale. “‘ Leman” 
sent me a very cordia note and to you, from him, I send his warmest 
greetings. 


F. W. Maclennat, ‘‘Red’’ writes from Miami, Arizona, “‘I have 
your letter of September roth and have put off answering it until I 
could be more certain ‘hat I would be able to come back for the Reunion 
or not. I thought at oe time I might be able to do so, but now I believe 
it will be impossible, is I have been away a great deal already this year 
and am pretty busy. 


“I spent about fcur months in Europe, Egypt and other Mediter- 
tanean points which vas very interesting. 


‘‘T would certainly like to come back there and renew friendships of 
a quarter of a centuryago, and there is just a chance that I might still 
get back, but if I dor’t, please remember me most kindly to all of my 
old friends. 
Cordially yours, 
F. W. Maciennan.”’ 
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BIRTHS » MARRIAGES « DEATHS 


BIRTHS 


Bownrss—At Edmonton, Alberta, on Septenber 18th, to E. W. 
Bowness, Sci. 'o5, and Mrs. Bowness, a son. 

Davirs—At Sherbrooke on September 5th, 1926, to Vernon R. 
Davies, Sci. '20, and Mrs. Davies, a daughter. 

Demutu—To Dr. O. Demuth, Med. ‘15, ani Mrs. Demuth, Van- 
couver, B.C., on August 24th, 1926, a son. 

Mitwe—On October 4th, 1926, at Royal Vitoria Maternity Hos- 
pital, to Mr. A. H. Milne (Sci. '17) and Mrs. Milhie, a son. 

Rocers—At Montreal on November 19th to Dr. J. T. Rogers, 
Med. ‘o4, and Mrs. Rogers, a son. 

SmgaToN—At Guelph on September 21st 0 Victor C. Smeaton, 
past student, and Mrs. Smeaton, a son. 

Younc—At Accra, Gold Coast Colony, BW.A., to Mr. Young 
and Mrs. Young, née Grace Moody, ‘20, on Jily 17th, 1926, a son, 
John Christopher Moody Young. 


MARRIAGES 


Brancu—On July r4th, 1926, at St. James Church, Ingersoll, On- 
tario, Marion Wilson, daughter of the late Stphen Noxon and Mrs. 
Noxon, and Dr. Arnold Branch, Med. 20, son of Archdeacon and Mrs. 
S. F. Branch, Antigua, B.W.I. 

McInryrE—On June 22nd, at Third Avenue United Church, Saska- 
toon, Sask., by the Rev. Dr. Reid, Ellen, elder diughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. T. Woodward to Rev. Andrew T. McIntyre, Arts '23, Sunnynook, 
Alta. 

DincMAN-Epwarps—On Saturday, Octoler 4th, 1926, at the 
University Place Presbyterian Church, New Yok, Margaret Christian, 
Vassar ‘23, M.A. McGill ‘26, daughter of Mr. ad Mrs. Mathew Boyde 
Edwards, Saint John, B.N., to Mr. Robert Eric Dingman, Sct. ‘25. 

Harrison-CraiG—On Saturday, Septembet rith, at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, Gwyneth Louise Craig, Arts "19, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie G. Craig, of Montreal, to Mr. Leslie Lonsdale Harrison. 

Kerr-Larkin—On Friday, August 27th, Seaforth, Ont., Beatrice 
Larkin, Arts ‘21, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Laskin, and Mrs. Larkin to 
Mr. Howard Hillen Kerr. 

MacponaLp-MacKinnon—On Wednesday, October 6th, at Sher- 
brooke, Que., Grace Leonora MacKinnon, BH.S. ‘25, to Mr. John 
Malcolm Stewart Macdonald. 

Ray-Arcur—On Wednesday, October wth, in Ottawa, Leila 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John Fenton Argue, to W alter 
Reginald Gubbins Ray, Sci. ‘25, son of Coloneland Mrs. Walter Ray of 
Quebec. 





DEATHS 


Campsett—While on his way to church »n September 30th, last, 
E. Montgomery Campbell, Arts '97, principl of Baron Byng High 
School, was stricken with heart failure and did instantly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell had barely walkec a dozen yards from their 
home at 813 Victoria Avenue, on their way to St. Andrew's United 
Church, when the fatal attack came. 

News of his sudden death came as a great shock to Principal Camp- 
bell’s many friends. He had been in customury good health, and on 
Saturday evening he participated in the gradiation exercises at Baron 
Byng High School. He was born 54 years agoat Inverness. Mr. Camp- 
bell was a graduate of McGill University. 


‘It is a great blow to the teaching profesion, said D. C. Logan, 


assistant secretary-superintendent of the Mortreal Board of Protestant 


School Commissioners. ~ We have lost one of pur best men. 


‘Principal Campbell held for many years a foremost place among 
the teachers of the province. He had been for a great many years an 
active member of the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers, of 
which he is a past president. He had for many years represented the 
teachers on the text committee of the Council of Public Instruction. 
He was well known throughout the city as a popular principal. 

“Thousands of pupils have passed through his hands. Twenty 
years ago he was headmaster at the Belmont Model School. He held 
several principalships in elementary schools under the Montreal Board 
of Protestant School Commissioners, and became the principal of the 
Commercial and Technical High School, Sherbrooke Street. He was 
the first and only principal of Baron Byng High School, having been the 
head of that school since its opening four years ago.” 

In the death of Principal Campbell, St. Andrew’s United Church 
has lost a prominent officer of long standing. For 26 years he has been 
an elder of the church. For the last six years he has been clerk of the 
session. For many years he was superintendent of the Sunday School. 
He was also a member of the Masonic Order. 

Mr. Campbell is survived by his widow. 

Dryspate—George A. Drysdale, Sc. '98, 52, 14810 Hilliard Road, 
metallurgical expert and member of a number of Masonic organizations, 
died at Lakewood hospital, Cleveland, November ist, 1926. 

Mr. Drysdale has been prominently identified with the foundry 
industry since 1898, when he graduated from McGill University. He 
has been successively chemist, metallurgist, and research director for 
various firms, including the Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Company, Pawtucket, R.I.; International Harvester Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., and 
the Atlas Engine Works and Midwest Engine Corp., Indianapolis. 

He became metallurgical editor of The Foundry, published by the 
Penton Publishing Company of Cleveland, February rst, 1924, resigning 
June 1st, 1925, to become associated with the Metal Improvement 
Company of Cleveland. Early this year he assumed a position with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical division, at Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 

Besides his Masonic affiliations, he is a member of the Lakewood 
Methodist Church. He is survived by his widow, who is prominent in 
Lakewood and Cleveland club circles; a daughter, Constance, aged 14, 
and a son, Taylor, aged 12. 

He is buried in Detroit. 

Earpitey—In Guelph, Ontario, on October 21st, 1926, Evelyn L. 
N. Eardley, Arts '25, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Allworth Eardley. 

Evelyn Nellie Eardley, B.A., was a prominent member of the class 
of R.V.C. ‘25. She entered McGill after having matriculated from 
Nassau, where she taught forea year or two. During her university 
career she endeared herself not only to the members of her own class, 
but to those also of the other years. 

In her final year, Miss Eardley was president of the Delta Sigma 
Society of the R.V.C., and it was largely through her untiring efforts 
that the Canadian Women's Debating Union was formed. She was a 
well known member of the $.C.A. and took a keen interest in both the 
Girl Guides and the Canadian Girls in Training movements. 

At the time of her death she was the assistant minister of Zion 
United Church, Brantford, Ont. She died in Guelph, where she was one 
of the speakers at a United Church Conference. 

Jento—Dr. Charles P. Jento, Med. ‘90, London, Ont., died at 
Tacoma, Wash., according to news received recently in Montreal. He is 
survived by two brothers, William J. Jento, of Prescott, Ont., and N. T. 
Jento, of Hamilton. Dr. Jento had returned from the Orient when he 
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died suddenly. Leaving McGill in 1890, he practised in London for 
a length of time, and from there he went to Olympia, Seattle, and 
later to Tacoma. During the war he was granted a commission in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, and served as a captain in the Canadian 
Army Medical Corps in France. 


Movurte—At the Western Hospital, Montreal, on June 6th, 1926, 
Dorothy (past student), daughter of the late W. J. and Mrs. Moule. 


Saunpers—One of Edmonton’s best known and popular citizens, 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. Saunders, Sci. 86, president 
of the Alberta Land Surveyors’ Association, and one with a distinguished 
military career, passed away recently at his home at 10024-106th Street. 
He had been ailing for some time with a persistent malady and the end 
came suddenly after a severe attack. 

Former commissioner of the city of, Edmonton and a one time 
candidate for the mayoralty, Colonel Saunders was at all times interested 
in civic progress. He was also prominent in military circles, being one 
of the four officers chosen by the Canadian government to represent 
Canada at King Edward's funeral in 1908. 

The deceased is survived by a wife and also by two daughters, Mrs. 
R. M. Dingwall of Calgary and Mrs. R. P. Lefroy of Edmonton, while a 
sister, Mrs. Z. R. Rowe, is living at Brockville, Ontario. 

Colonel Saunders had for some time been a consulting engineer, 
practising in Edmonton. He was born at Lyndhurst, Ontario, in October 
1860, of Scotch parentage, and received his early education in the public 
schools at Brockville and Athena, graduating from the high school at 
Athens in 1877. He entered the School of Practical Science, University 
of Toronto, in 1881, but transferred to McGill University, Montreal, in 
1882, graduating in 1886 with the B.A. Sc. degree. 

It was in 1882-83 that Colonel Saunders located temporarily in 
Edmonton, when he was engaged on Dominion land surveys, but he 
returned to McGill in the fall of 1883. In 1884, he became a Dominion 
land surveyor, and in 1885 an Ontario land surveyor. 

He carried on a general practice in Brockville, Ontario, from 1888 
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to 1897, while from 1893 to 1897 he was city engineer and was count y 


engineer for Leeds and Granville during part of that period. During 
this period he designed many bridges and supervised the construction of 
extensive drainage works in eastern Ontario. In 1897, he was Ontario 
commissioner in laying out the Ontario-Manitoba boundary. 


During the years 1898-99 and 1900, he was engaged on Dominion 
land surveys in Alberta, and in August, 1900, went to Regina as assistant 
chief engineer and surveyor of irrigation. In 1902 he was appointed 
chief engineer on this work and also chief engineer and surveyor of 
public works for the government of the North-West Territories as well 
as deputy minister of public works for that government. 

In 1904 he resumed private practice at Edmonton. In 1912 he was a 
candidate for mayor and was defeated by William Short. He carried 
on his practice until 1914, when he was appointed commissioner of 
public works in this city. He went over with the first contingent of the 
Canadian Expeditionary force and, on returning home in 1919, resumed 
ptivate practice. 

Colonel Saunders had a long and interesting military career. He 
was a drummer boy in 1870 in a small unit of scouts at Brockville during 
the Fenian raid. In 1885 he was with the D.L.S. Intelligence Corps 
during the time of the North-West Rebellion and was present at Ba- 
toche. He volunteered for service in South Africa in 1900, and in 1906 
joined ‘‘ A’’ Squadron, Canadian Mounted Rifles, at Edmonton. 

He made an immediate response when the world war broke out in 
1914, joining up in August. He left Valcartier in September of the same 
year with the First Canadian contingent, serving in England, France ’ 
and on the high seas until the conclusion of hostilities, returning to 
Canada in January, 1919. He was mentioned in dispatches and raised 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was made a full member of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada in 1891 and a life member in 1924. He 


was until recently a member of the Association of Professional Engineers: 
of Alberta. 


BRANCH SOCIETIES 
TORONTO BRANCH 


Secretary: K. D. Josrrn, 
c/o Canada Life Assurance Company, 
293 Bay Street. 


The McGill Society of Toronto held an informal dinner at the 
Military Institute on November 26th, at which fifty men wete present. 
Mr. Justice Craig, Arts '74, was in the chair. It was felt by all that the 
Society, which has been inactive for some time, should hold more func- 
tions, and with the influx of a number of younger graduates to Toronto 
there is every promise of these being successful. Mr. Gordon White gave 
an account of the recent Reunion and several other members spoke, in- 
cluding Mr. Justice Craig, who told of interesting experiences during 
gold rush days in the Yukon. 

Election of officers then took place, as follows: 


FIR: PV ESIGN. oe 5s Fe 0% Mr. Henry K. Wicksrezp, Sci. '73 


Lg OEE FOS aes nme os ee Dr. A. L. Lockwoop, Med. ’ro 


Vice-Presidents. . 00... 5.500: Miss Heten McEwen, Arts ‘10; 
Rey. W. Harotp Youna, Arts ‘12; 
Mr. S. G. Crowe tt, Arts ‘02 


fe ee ee Mr. H. C. Daviss, Sci. ‘08 
Secretary....... ie ..Mr. K. D. Josepn, Sci. ‘13 
Executive Committee.......... Mrs. R. L. Cummer, Arts ‘09; 


Dr. W. L. Hotman, Med. ’07; 
Mr. J. M. Packnam, Comm. ‘24; 
Mr. Bert. RocuesTeR, Sci. ‘23; 
Mr. M. P. WHEteN, Sci. '21 


Other events are planned, the next probably being a dinner dance. 

The Secretary was instructed to arrange for a McGill section for the 
McGill-’Varsity hockey game, as was done for the Rugby games. With 
the new 'Varsity rink, giving much better accommodation than on 
previous years, a large block of rooters are expected to turn out. 
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Money Orders ~ 


wis you have occasion to send money 
by mail, you may obtain a Money 
Order at any branch of the Bank of Montreal. 
Money Orders are the most convenient means 
of remitting small sums of money with safety. 


7 y ¥ 
There are 52 Branches of the Bank in 
Montreal and destroct 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


EsTABLISHED 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $750,000,000 























BACK OF YOUR BOND 


EHIND the scenes in a modern underwriting house is an organization 
which the investing public never sees, but yet which leaves its impress 
upon every bond issue the house originates. 

Engineers, economists, statisticians—all experts in their respective fields— 
constantly making investigations, compiling facts, rendering reports. This 
wealth of statistical and business information, originating through fact- 
gathering facilities which are world-wide, furnishes a solid foundation upon 
which experienced investment judgment can be based. 

This Company always maintains a wide variety of carefully investigated 
issues, sufficiently diversified to fit the needs of every investor. 

Our monthly booklet ‘Investment S$ scurities,”’ which will keep you in touch with 
desirable current offerings, will be sent upon request. Write our nearest office. 


The National City Company 








Limited 

Head Office—St. James and St. Peter Streets, Montreal. 

10 King Street East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 
TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 

Advisory Board 
Six CHARLES B. GorDON, G.B.E., Chairman Str Joun AiRD _ A. J. Brown, Esqg., K.c. 
Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, K.C.M.G. Cuar.tes R. Hosmer, Esq, Witmot L, Matruews, Esq. 
F. E. Merepitn, Esg., K.c. Frep W. Monson, Esgq., Lr.-Cot. Herspert Mouson, C.M.G., M.C. 

Epson L. Pease, Esq. W. N, Titcey, Esq.,, K-c. Hon. J. M. WiLson 
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SCHOLARSHIP for RESEARCH 


, Economic Death 
in CANADIAN HISTORY ie 


$2,000 
OFFERED BY THE 
WOMEN’S CANADIAN CLUB 
OF MONTREAL 
Open to Graduates of 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 


1. The term ‘graduate’ shal! be con- 
strued to mean either a man or woman 
who holds a degree from McGill Uni- 
versity or who will qualify for such in 
the year 1927. 

2. Applicants must be prepared to 
spend two years of study and research 
under the terms of the Scholarship. 

3. Applicants must have passed 
their twentieth year, and be qualified 
to pursue research in Canadian His- 
tory. 

4. It is understood that the result 
of the research shall be a distinct con- 
tribution to the History of Canada, 
and shall be submitted in typewritten 
form suitable for publication. 

s. Applicants will be expected to 


utilize Canadian Archives as far as 


J. P. Ancuin, B.Sc. 
President 


H. J. Gross 


Vice-President 


possible, not however to the exclusion 
of European Archives if material 
pertinent to their subject is nowhere 
else available. 

6. Applications shall be forwarded 
to the President of the Women’s 
Canadian Club, 348 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Montreal, not later than March 
Ist, 1927. 

7. Payments will be made as follows: 
Five hundred dollars when the Ad- 
visory Board shall notify the Treasurer 
of the Women’s Canadian Club that 
the successful candidate is ready to 
begin research; thereafter two instal- 
ments of $500 each at intervals of six 
months; the remaining #500 on the 
acceptance and approval! of the thesis 
by the Advisory Board. 


C. D. Harrincton, B.Sc. 
Vice-President 


Anglin-Norcross, Limited 


65 VicrorRIA STREET 


Contracting Engzneers 


General Contractors for New Arts Building 


eee 


EVER-CLEAN TOWEL CABINETS 


have the distinction of being the only continuous towel 
cabinet adapted to al! purposes. The patented feature of 
continuous attachments of twenty-five yard lengths of 
clean linen towelling is ours exclusively. 


ORIGINATED IN CANADA 
CABINETS and TOWELLING MADE IN CANADA 


Ever-Clean Towel Cabinet Co. 


LIMITED 


Main 5541 = - 


901 InNspECTOR STREET 


——————— 


Phones: LANCASTER 7137; 7138, 7139, 6612 


Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


348 Dorchester Street West 


MONTREAL 


There is a risk, often overlooked, as grave 
as that of your premature death. 
What if through illness or accident your 
earning power should die? 
The Sun Life of Canada issues 
policies to cover such a risk. 
Let the Company's representa- 
tive explain this to you. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 


Life Insurance Money 


The placing of proceeds from Life Insurance 
in the care of an experienced and responsible 
Trust Company for investment, safeguards 
your Estate and assures a future income 
for your dependents. 


THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 


Executors and Trustees 


105 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES: 


CALGARY HAMILTON SAINT JOHN VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON OTTAWA ST. JOHN’S, (Nfld.) VIC rORIA, 
HALIFAX QUEBEC TORONTO WINNIPEG 





Electric ~Motors 


FrED. THOMSON Co. LIMITED 


Electrical Engzneers 


LAncaster 9141 g St. Genevieve Street 





GEO.R.PROWSE RANGE CO. 


ae LIMITED 
High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS 


Orie 


575-579 University Street MonrTREAL 
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VICTOR E. MITCHELL, D.C.L., K.C. 
A. CHASE-CASGRAIN, K.C. 


GILBERT S. STAIRS, K.C. 
JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G, BELL, M.P. 
E. J. WATERSPON JACQUES SENECAL 


McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 
McDougall & Stairs 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING - - 
HARBOUR 4136 


ERROL M. McDOUGALL, K.C. 
PIERRE F. CASGRAIN, K.C., M.P. 
S. C. DEMERS 


. MONTREAL 


Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Solicitors 


205 St. James Street, Montreal 


F. E. Meredith, K.C., LL.D. A. R. Holden, K.C, 
C. G. Heward, K.C. R. C. Holden, Jr. 


P. P. Hutchison 





Albert J. Brown, K.C. 
Robert C, McMichael, K.C. 
Frank B Common 

Thomas R. Ker, K.C. 
Linton H. Ballantyne 

F. Curzon Dobell 


George H. Montgomery, K.C, 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C, 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Wilbert H. Howard 

Eldridge Cate 

C. Russell McKenzie 

Paul Gauthier 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS " JONHALL’ 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal 





H ON. GEO. G. FOSTER, K.C. 


JOHN T. HACKETT, K.C. 
. MANN, K.C. 


H. R. MULVENA 


A 
- G. PLACE, K.C. F. WINFIELD HACKETT 
C. G. MACKINNON, mae GEO. B. FOSTER 


. RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Mann, Place, Mackinnon, 
Hackett & Mulvena 


Advocates and Barristers 


Cas_e ADDRESS 


T MAIN 
CARCFOST"™ ELEPHONES MA 4997 
es ., “4999 
Royal Insurance Building 
2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Aime Georrrion, K.C. J. Atex. Prup’Homme K.C, 


Geoffrion & Prud’ homme 
Advocates, Barristers, (7c. 


Case Appress ““GEOFFRION” 


Puone: MAIN ooro 
Western Union Code 


112 St. James Street, Montreal 





FREDERICK BAYLIS BROWN, M.Sc. 


M.E.1.C., P.E.Q., MEM.AM.SOC.M.E., MEM.A.1I.E.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


(SUCCESSOR TO WALTER J. FRANCIS & COMPANY) 





REPORTS - VALUATIONS - ARBITRATIONS - SUPERVISION 
PURCHASE - CONSTRUCTION - POWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND OPERATION - MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 
ENGINEERING ECONOMICS - REORGANIZATION 





HEAD OFFICE—260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
CABLE ADDRESS—"‘WALFRAN, MONTREAL"’ 
TELEPHONE—MAIN 5643 anp 5644 


J. N. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. 
COLVILLE SINCLAIR 


Case Appress “SHIELDS” 


120 ST. JAMES STREET - - 


Joun W. Cook, k.c. 


ALLAN A. MaGeE, k.c. 
T. B. Heney 


W. C. NIcHOL8oN 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


CaBLe Appress ““MacgEE” 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 





Ernest E. Viponp, k.c. H. S. Vironp, K.c. 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 





C. G. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. 
RALPH E. ALLAN 
JOHN W. LONG 


Greenshields, Greenshields, 
Sinclair & Allan 
Advocates, Barristers (7 Solicitors 


TreLerHone MAIN 3596 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


MoNTREAL 





McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
130 St. James Street, Montreal 
Oe Offices| Gates Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 


Ottawa; Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 


> 
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Vancouver Ottawa 


Calgary Montreal 
Winnipeg ~ 4) Halifax 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 





Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Modern and Antique Silver 
Genuine Sheffield Plate ana ‘Reproductions 
English China 
London Leather 
Continental Novelties 






The Traymore Caieteria 
Montreal’s Finest Restaurant 


Prominently known throughout Montreal. Lo- 
cated at 503 St. Catherine Street West, Drummond 
Building, Peel and St. Catherine Streets. 


The well-known superiority of the service extended 
to patrons, uniform and painstaking attention to 
details, and offering at all times the purest, freshest 
and best staples and delicacies the market affords, 
built up a business second to none in this section of 
the city. 


Good seasonable food in every style and meals to 
order, embracing absolutely everything in the line 
of “‘eats,’’ this restaurant ranges as the leading 
Dining room in Montreal. 


Home cooking has been the secret of the 
Traymore success. The quantity of the portions 


served is surprising in consideration of the high 
quality of food at the very reasonable prices charged 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT SUNDAYS 
AND HOLIDAYS TOO 


DRUMMOND BUILDING BELGO BUILDING 
Peel and St, Catherine Bleury and St. Catherine 


MUSIC 
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Arteries of Business 


If you could X-ray a modern sky- 
scraper, what would you see? 

An arterial system of wires and cables, 
branching in every direction. Some for 
illumination, some for messenger signals, 
others for bells, buzzers, telephones, fire 
and burglar alarms. Without these the 
building would be useless. 

The manufacture of these arteries of 
business is the work of the Northern 






Electric. 
4 
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Makers of . 
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JENKINS 
BRONZE GLOBE VALVES 


Guaranteed for working steam 
pressure of 150 pounds, or 250 
pounds working water pressure. 


Fitted with renewable compo- 
sition discs for steam service. 
Discs for other services furnished 
when desired. 


The ‘‘Diamond”’ Trade Markon 
the body is an assurance of 
genuine JENKins quality and a 
guarantee of dependable valve 
service. 


Fully described in free catalog 





No. 9. 
JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 
Fig 106 He orkn 73 St. Remi Street, Montreal 
JENKINS Sales Offices Toronto, Van 
a ba pee aA : os ime 4 , couver 
BRONZE GLOBE VALV E European Branch - London, W.C.2, England 
(Standard Pattern) Factories - Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth 





Always marked with the"Diamond” 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1664 
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A tool of 
modern civilization 


. ‘0-DAY, Explosives Power is employed both in the 
heaviest and in the most delicate operations. The scien- 
tific control of this resistless energy has enabled explosives 
engineers to utilize it in a thousand ways undreamed of 
generations ago. 

Explosives have become the tool of modern civilization. 
As a result of many years’ experience in the manufacture of 
explosives and constant study of their performance, Canadian 
Explosives Limited is able to supply the type of explosives 
best suited for any job—no matter how difficult. 
Write to our nearest branch for information 


about difficult blasting problems 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES 
LIMITED - MONTREAL 
Offices at: 


TORONTO 
TIMMINS 





OTTAWA COBALT 
WINNIPEG 


HALIFAX 
SUDBURY 


GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 
TUMBLERS 
PRESSEDW ARE 


* 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 


+ 


ALL, COLOURS OF. GLASS 
a 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
















Dominion Glass Co. 
Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








‘December 


Dependable 
Quality 

For All 
Conditions of 
Piping 
Requirements 


No. 462—Water GATE VALVE 


CRANE 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS 
386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
MONTREAL 
Works 
1280 ST. PATRICK ST. 
MONTREAL 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Line Your House 


with Cork 


Buick, tile, stone, wood, slate, shingles are not 
heat insulators. 


Hear goes right through them. Why burn at 
least 30% more coal than is necessary in an 
attempt to heat the great outdoors? 


A HousE lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back. 


Ox inch of.corkboard is equivalent to 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 


Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
on House Insulation. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 


Limited 


go2 McGill Building 
MONTREAL 


11 Brant Street 


TORONTO 


ee ee 
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Wherever you want 





to go and whenever 
you want to go---by 
calling a Yellow you 
know youll be on 
your way in a few 
minutes---you also 
know you'll get there. 









PLareauv 6161 “a @' PLareav 6161 
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HARTLAND B. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 
ROBERT E. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 
NORMAN ROOT 
Member Montreal! Stock Exchange 


Hartfield New Wall Street 
Code i. Bentley Ss 
\Western Union 


MacDOUGALL & MacDOUGALL 


STOCK anp BOND 
BROOK E RS 


Private Wires to 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
QUEBEC THREE RIVERS 


100-10. NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
MONTREAL . 
TreLEPHONE MAIN 0258 








The 










Pacific Coast 
of 


British Columbia 
and California 


A land of sunshine and balmy breezes calls 
you. Come to Vancouver and Victoria. 
Come to British Columbia's Pacific Coast 
to motor and ride, play golf and tennis, 
and to swim in salt pool or ocean. Or, on 
to California, for days and nights that 
sing with year-round summer warmth and 
gladness. All up and down the Pacific 
Coast are countless sights to see and things 
to do while winter fades from you as a 
dream. 


The Continentai Limited 
Ihe National Limited 


De luxe Canadian National trains from Montreal and Toronto. 
En route you see the wonders of Jasper National Park, the 
mighty Mount Robson, loftiest peak of the Canadian Rockies. 


All steel equipment and radio equipped observation cars. 


The International Limited 


The International Limited, one of Canadian’s really, notable 


trains, affords another favored route to the Pacific Coast, by 


way of Chicago. From Chicago you have the choice Of sev- 
eral picturesque routes through the United States, returning 


via Victoria and Vancouver. 
as a 


Full information and reservations from 
any Canadian National Ticket Agent. 
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All-Year Tourist Fares carry the 
privilege of going by one route 
and returning by another. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


USE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXPRESS FOR MONEY ORDERS, 
FOREIGN CHEQUES, &c. ALSO FOR YOUR NEXT SHIPMENT. 
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V\ OLSON S BREWERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 


on the North American continent. 


Since its .establshment in 1786, 
Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 


the standard of quality maintained in 
brewing fine Ale. 


at And after 141 years, Molson’s Ale is 


still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. | 


MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather “Drank” 


MERCURY PRESS LIMITED, MONTREAL 
























Jan. 26, 1927 


and 


Feb. 28, 1927 
from New York 
A Treasure (hest 


of —Memorzes ! 
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The exquisite coral formations of Ber- 
muda: Cuba, the ‘‘world’s sugar bowl ; 
Mont Pelee at Martinique; Barbados, 
the home of flying fish. You will sail on 
the luxurious Canadian Pacific Steamship, | 
Montroyal, 23,500 tons displacement, 
the Empress of the West Indies. One 
management—ship and shore. Canadian 
Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques good 
the world over. 
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Further information from local steamship 
agents or any Canadian Pacific Agent. 
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C.G.E. Motorized 
Power is more than a 
motor or its control 
—it is a practical and 
economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“ Built-in” or con- 
nected to all types of 
industrial machines or 
household appliances, 
C.G.E. Motorized 
Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 


A Giant with Brains. 


Electric power is the world’s largest 
unit of brute force. Applied through 
motors, electric energy is the universally 
practical and economical motive power 
of industry. But a motor has no brains— 
it needs competent control equipment. 


The controller of a C.G.E. Motorized 
Power installation starts, stops and re- 
verses the motor. It adjusts itself to 
overload, temperature and power supply 


conditions. It protects the operation and 
the machine from injuries. 


C.G.E. Controllers especially fitted to 
all types of C.G.E. Motors provide the 
brains which govern the brute force, so 
that C.G.E. Motorized Power becomes 
an intelligent, practical and economical 
system of power application. 


Es-6 


have purchased the W@HOMIM QO TORI ZED POWER 
Ne ~fitted to every need 
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The pipes are calling” 

for 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S 
TOBACCOS 


pom the earliest days of the Com- 
panys history, tobacco has. been 
Si one of the staple articles of trade. 
HE Prug trade mark With changing conditions and de- 
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Keep Canadian 
Money in Canada 


stands for Canada’s sites has come the evolution from 
highest achievement in the plain Virginia Leaf of olden 
manufacturing her own times to the aromatic blends of to- 
day. But the fine quality of H.B.C. 
Tobaccos endures. 


By purchasing Prue ‘Each package is an envelope full of 
Cottons you are helping excellence, whether the scarlet and 
to build Canada—assist- gold of Imperial mixture and H.B.C. 
cut plug or the blue and yellow of 
their latest companion, Fort Garry. 
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For quality and contentment 
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eas di fa Perils 
vues?” have not 
passed 


HEN the white man came, lurking Indians 
were a constant peril. 
Although years have passed since then, there are 
still those who prey upon the fortunes of the un- 
suspected and uninformed. 
Without the protection of modern banking facili- 
ties you invite misfortune 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 
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Vancouver 
Calgary Montreal 
Winnipeg Halifax 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Modern and Antique Silver 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and “Reproductions 
English China 
London Leather 
Continental ‘Novelties 













at any time 


For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness of 
hunger day or night. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


Ask for 


and get Horlick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 
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Leave to Your Family 
Your Property, 
Not Your Problems— 


Make a Will 


We Act As Executors 


















Write or call for our booklets 


NATIONAL TRUST CO., Limited 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve ~* $4,500,000 
Assets Under Administration 7 $157,000,000 


153 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


J. M. MACDONNELL, Manager 








YOUR EXECUTOR! 


This institution offers many 
advantages over the individual, in 
acting in the capacity of Executor and 
Trustee. Our specialized facilities, together with 
the experience of our entire management are 
available in carrying .out the provisions of your 


Will. 


The administration of an estate requires technical 
ability, special knowledge of the process of settle- 
ment, alertness in existing business conditions and 
tax matters, and a thorough experience in financial 
management. 


Ask for our booklet “WILLS” 


Montreal Trust Company 


11 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT 
President 


A. J. BROWN, K.C. 
Vice-President 

F. G. DONALDSON 
General Manager 
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Tis Tncestment with a Re 


Canadian Water Power in- 
vestments offer splendid op- 
portunities to investors. The 
harnessing of our rivers has 
attracted many industries 


and the demand for hydro- 


electric energy grows by 
leaps and bounds. 


Canadian Water Power Se- 
curities have proven both 
safe and profitable andin no 
way can the future prospet- 
ity of the Country be better 
anticipated than by the 
purchase of such securities. 


We invite your inquiries for investment service. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


TORONTO QUEBEC 





LONDON, Ont. 


145 St. James Street, MONTREAL 
OTTAW 


A HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG 


Ne ———E—————— 


Investment Bankers 
for 
Governments 
Municipalities 
Corporations 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
140 St. James Street, Montreal 
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1—CANADA CEMENT CoMPpANY BUILDING, MonTREAL; 2—CHATEAU APARTMENTS, MoNTREAL; 3—ONTARIO GOVERN- 
MENT BUILDING, CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO; 4—NORTHERN Ontario BuILDING, [ORONTO. 


Many of Canada’s Most Notable 
Buildings are Built for Permanence 
| with CONCRETE 


The demand for permanence and fire-safety 1n modern 
building construction has led to the choice of concrete as 
the key material for many of Canada’s most notable 
buildings of recent years. In addition to assuring these 
two vital features, concrete permits of unusual and CANADA CEMENT 
attistic architectural treatments at reasonable cost and CONCRETE 
insures against delays on the job through the fact that | FOR PERMANENCE 
“Canada’’ cement is always available in any quantity. 
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Always specify “Canada” Cement. 
It is uniformly reliable. “Canada”’ 


prt aaa igsante ied We maintain a Service Department to co-operate in all lines of 
town and village in Canada. If work for which concrete 2s adapted. Our library 1s comprehensive, 
ou cannot locate a convenient ° . : . ; 

sealer, write our nearest sales office. and is at your disposal at all times, without charge. Write us. 


Canada Cement Company Limited 


Canada Cement Company Building + PhillipsSquare * Montreal 


Sales Offices at: 
MONTREAL + TORONTO - WINNIPEG - CALGARY 
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REVIVAL OF IOLANTHE 


‘By Ruth Marion Shatford 


INCE I have joined the ranks of professional actors 
S I have constantly come upon the greatest curiosity 
among my non-professional friends. They bombard 
me with questions: ‘““Tell me, just how do you go about 
getting a job? And how long do you have to rehearse? 
And where do you rehearse? And who rehearses you?”’ 
When I have endeavoured to answer all these questions, 
I invariably hear, ‘‘Well, isn’t that interesting! I have 
always wanted to know about it.’’ It is because so many 
people consider it ‘‘interesting’’ that I have ventured to 
write the following account of just how I happened to 
join Mr. Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company and 
was trained to be a fairy in ‘‘Iolanthe.’’ 


About eight months ago a paragraph in the New York 
Times announced that Mr. Winthrop Ames intended to 
produce a revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Iolanthe.”’ 
It went on to say that, should ‘‘Iolanthe’’ be successful, 
Mr. Ames would probably form a repertory company to 
play all of the works of the two famous collaborators. 
Mr. Ames’ prestige as the producer of such plays as ‘‘Old 
English,’’ the ‘‘Green Goddess’’ and the ‘Beggar on 
Horseback’’ gave this announcement much interest to 
the readers of the theatrical news. To one of them in 
particular it seemed to promise glad tidings of great 
joy, and as soon as she could escape from the vaudeville 
act with which she was working (for one must live) 
she called at Mr. Ames’ office in the Little Theatre. 


Offices are very terrifying, they are so inscrutably 
impersonal. The writer of this article, in spite of—or 
perhaps because of—much experience in visiting them, 
hesitated for a long time outside the theatre before she 
could make up her mind to face another. Finally, when 
she had learned by heart all the notices in the lobby and 
studied all the photographs, she powdered her nose for 
the last time and took the lift upstairs. She might have 
taken her clue from the lift, and realized at once that this 
was not the usual theatrical office, for the lift was one 
of these smart self-operating affairs, without the usual 
“boy”’ whose icy stare is so devastating. But it was not 
until the secretary in charge of the outer office com- 
pletely broke with all the traditions of her class by 
greeting the applicant with a gracious smile that the 
latter began to suspect the difference. She thereupon 
gained courage and enough breath to ask whether Mr. 
Ames had already cast ‘‘Iolanthe.’’ 

“Just a moment,”’ said the gracious one, ‘‘and I shall 
find out whether Mr. Ames’ Casting director, Mr. Briscoe, 
will see you. What is your name?”’ 


Accustomed to being received as a beggar who should 
be discouraged, this attention overwhelmed the poor 
applicant. She gratefully took the seat offered her, and 
began to compose a little speech for Mr. Briscoe. She 
had several such speeches on tap for the usual director, 
but felt that none of them would suit the present occas- 
ion. 

She was busy revamping the opening paragraph, when 
the secretary told her that Mr. Briscoe was now visible. 
She had the words on the tip of her tongue when the door 
of his office opened, but the speech never got any further. 
Neither the lift nor the secretary had prepared her for 
Mr. Briscoe. His manner was marvellous. It suggested 
either that he already knew of her and had the greatest 
respect for her attainments, or else that she had come to 
him with letters from all the crowned heads of Europe 
and had only to command his services. Dazzled and 
charmed, she sat in silence while he uttered words of 
tremendous import. ‘‘I am sorry, Miss Marion, that we 
have already cast all the principal parts,’"—you would 
gather from his manner that, had she only appeared a 
few days earlier, any or all of them might have been 
hers. ‘Would you consider singing in the chorus?”’ 

Completely charmed, Miss Marion would consider 
anything. 

“Very well then, Miss Marion, I am holding a very 
select audition at the Booth Theatre to-morrow after- 
noon, and I should be very glad if you would sing for us 
then. IfI were you,”’ here his manner became impressively 
confidential, “‘I would bring something from ‘Iolanthe’ 
and pay strict attention to your diction.”’ 


Miss Marion took the tip gratefully. It was therefore 
a trifle disillusioning next day to find that all the young 
ladies at the Booth were singing something from ‘‘Io- 
lanthe,’’ and paying thestrictest attention to their diction. 
Not even this discovery, however, could take away from 
the fact that it was a very delightful audition. The 
atmosphere was social rather than professional; the 
newcomers felt that the group of girls Waiting in the 
wings had been sent off the stage while their friends hid 
the thimble, or else that they were trying to decide just 
how to enact a word in one syllable meaning what 
gentlemen prefer. They all seemed to belong to the 
drawing room rather than to the stage, and utterly 
belied the reputation of ladies who sing in choruses. 

The stage of the Booth was so set that it was im- 
possible to see from the wings just what was happening 
in front of the foot-lights. A door in the canvas wall 
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was opened, someone was called by name out of the 
group, and then the door was shut again. Only the 


quavering tones of the performer told the tale. Although. 


it was a blessing to be thus spared the critical glances of 
her competitors, still when her turn came to be sum- 
moned out of the darkness into the light, Miss Marion's 
knees had an unpleasant tendency to wobble. What 
with nervousness and the glare of the foot-lights she 
was quite unable to sec who was in the audience, or 
indeed if there was anyone there at all. Somehow or 
other she read through her selection from ‘‘Tolanthe”’ 
hissing every “‘s’’ and spitting out every ‘*p,’’ and then 
waited for some remark from the tribunal of critics. At 
last Mr. Briscoe came down to the footlights and said, 
“Thank you, Miss Marion, I shall let you know later.” 

“Let you know later!’’ Her heart sank; she had 
heard that so often, only to learn how little it meant. 
Terribly disappointed, she returned to the task of assuring 
the patrons of the ‘‘three-a-day’’ that ‘“‘sometime, 
somehow, someone would certainly come along,’ 
though personally she was far more interested in the 
ptospect of something turning up. But once again the 
Ames office proved itself to be different; they did let her 
know later,—a week later, to be precise. 

She was called back to the Booth Theatre late one 
afternoon and found there a few of her friends of the first 
audition, as well as several others, all more charming and 
sociable than ever. Once again the door was opened 
and they were summoned on to the stage, where they 
were lined up according to height. Neither nervousness 
nor the footlights could prevent Miss Marion from seeing 
this time just what was happening “out front.’’ There 
were four or five men there, but one of them at once héld 
her attention. Tall, slim, slightly stooped, his bearing 
marked him as an aristocrat and a student, perhaps the 
dean of a university, a diplomat, or a statesman. It was 
Winthrop Ames. A few minutes later each girl was 
called out of the line and personally presented to him. 
That hand-shake was a foretaste of the wonderful feeling 
of personal contact between chief and underling which 
was to cement the entire company into a sympathetic 
unit. 

The first rehearsal of the chorus was held ten days 
later, the individual actors having in the meantime met 
Mr. Briscoe to sign their contracts. At this rehearsal 
both men and girls were present, the girls almost un- 
recognizable in their working clothes. Each had donned 
what she chose to call a rehearsal costume; a generous 
term, which included rompers, bathing suits, riding 
breeches and Grecian tunics. The social feeling was gone, 
but there was still a feeling of playing a game. This 
feeling was increased when Mr. Ames sat down on the 
floor of the stage, and, gathering the players around him, 
began to tell them what he wanted them to do. It was 
the familiar game of ‘‘Let’s Pretend.” 

“‘Let’s pretend that you, sophisticated young women 
and giggling schoolgirls, are dainty, mischievous, flirta- 
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tious fairies, all laughey and dancey; and that you, old- 
time actors and fresh college graduates, are pompous 
noblemen, dignified and stately.” 

This was an irresistible appeal, and, full of enthusi- 
asm, the girls were led away by their dancing director to 
learn the steps of the opening number. That over, they 
all met together in the evening around the piano to go 
over the songs with Mr. Briscoe, the musical director. 

It was at one of these musical rehearsals that the 
chorus had its first glimpse of the principals. Miss 
Marion looked with not a little awe and a great deal of 
curiosity at those upon whom so much honour had fallen. 
Unaccustomed to the ways of a chorus, she hardly knew 
how to approach these di gnitaries, or whether she should 
do so at all. The principals, however, proved to be as 
unusual as everything else connected with the company. 
Superior they were, far superior, but only in experience 
and ability. 

The first musical rehearsals were devoted to the first 
act finale, a tremendous thing, one of the longest in all 
comic opera. It was not until this had been done satis- 
factorily that the rest of the work was taken up. In the 
meantime, while Miss Louise Gifford of the Theatre 
Guild School laboured to teach the fairies how to trip 
daintily, and Mr. Bowers struggled to make them sing 
correctly, Miss Dagmar Perkins, also of the Theatre 
Guild School, took them aside in close conference to 
study the actual words of the score. This idea of having 
an expert in English diction to coach even the members 
of the ensemble in their numbers was a radical reform of 
Mr. Ames’. Most light-opera choruses (and often, alas, 
the principals too!) do their best to disguise the meaning 
of the unfortunate author. Mr. Ames, however, strove 
to produce “‘Iolanthe’’ so that not one syllable of Gil- 
bert’s immortal lyrics should be lost. 

Soon the time came when the whole opera was to be 
given under the direction of the chief himself. To the 
business of singing and dancing was now added the even 
more important business of acting. It might be imagined 
that this concerned the principals alone, that it was 
enough for the chorus to form a decorative group in the 
background, emitting sounds from time to time and 
going through a few regulation steps. But Mr. Ames 
asked for more than that. He felt that the chorus 
should not only be a passive background for the princi- 
pals, but that by their responsiveness they should stimu- 
late the soloists. This idea was so contrary to all light- 
opera traditions that at first it was rather difficult for 
the members of the company to grasp it. The members of 
the ensemble were so accustomed to going through their 
perfunctory routine with their minds far away, that they 
did not realize that they were expected to listen and to 
react to every word spoken or sung on the stage. Nor 
did the principals at first understand that their solos were 
hot concert numbers but integral parts of the opera, and 
that they should not step out of the picture to sing at the 
audience, but rather essay to weave their songs into the 
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action of the play. This work of unification was chiefly 
the work of Mr. Ames himself. He it was who devised 
‘‘business’’ to be done in the musical introductions to the 
songs which connected them with the preceding scenes. 
So for three weeks there were rehearsals day and night, 
sometimes in the Booth Theatre, sometimes in the Mecca 
Temple. 

In the meantime, sandwiched in between rehearsals, 
there had been fittings at the costumers; many fittings, 
for neither time, money nor pains were spared to make 
the fairies the shimmeriest of their kind, and the lords 
the most sumptuous of peers. No sooner were the 
costumes ready than a ‘‘dress parade’’ was called. On 
this occasion each member of the company had to appear 
on the stage alone in full make-up and costume, before 
the critical eyes of Mr. Ames himself. 

‘Do your shoes fit you properly?”’ he would ask. 
“—Your make-up is all wrong; you have too much 
rouge on.—And, Mr. Barris, (to the hair-dresser) can’t 
you trim that wig better at the sides? It’s too bushy.”’ 

Not a detail was overlooked. 

At last the time came for the first dress rehearsal; a 
most exciting and bewildering evening. The fairies did 
not know how to manage their unaccustomed wings, 
and would catch their ethereal garments on the painted 
bushes. Exits were scrambled, grace and sprightliness 
forgotten in the endeavour to get off the stage safely and 
quickly. But in a day or two neither bushes nor rocks 
held any further terrors for the company; they were able 
to stand back, and, looking at the picture, perceive that 


it was good. How excited the fairies all were when they 
saw for the first time the magnificent entrance march of 
the peers! Their spontaneous applause foreshadowed the 
first night. At midnight the rehearsal was not yet half 
way through. So Mr. Ames called the company and 
asked whether they were willing to continue. The 
answer was a unanimous “‘Yes.’’ No matter what the 
hour, everyone was anxious to finish the show. Coffee 
and sandwiches were brought in, and after a short inter- 
mission the play continued. 


On the day of the opening, a line rehearsal was held 
to occupy the minds of the players and drive away the 
spirit of stage fright. Even so, fear did come to some of 
them; certain ladies of the ensemble dined that night on 
shavings, or rather that was how the advertised chicken 
a la king tasted tothem. At the theatre they found their 
dressing room in a turmoil. Tongues were wagging and 
fingers trembling, so that it was very hard indeed to 
adjust eyelashes. All too soon came the call for the 
overture. Hooking each other up and smoothing off the 
powder on their hands and arms, they scrambled down 
the stairs on to the stage. As the last note of the over- 
ture was played there came an enthusiastic burst of 
applause. With a delighted cry of ‘‘They like it!’’ the 
fairies jubilantly began what was to be a triumphant 
evening. The curtain slowly rose to the strains of, 


“Tripping hither, tripping thither, 
Nobody knows why or whither.”’ 


But now you do know, for I have told you all about it! 





AN OLD-TIME VIEW OF THE OLD ARTs BuILDING 
AND UNIVERSITY ST. 


(Photograph lent by Mr. L. W. Bailey) 
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CHINESE STUDIES AT McGILL 


( HINA is at the moment a centre of world interest. 
A Department of Chinese Studies is the latest 
addition to the intellectual equipment of McGill; 

and the Gest Chinese Research Library is the most recent 
development of the University Library. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that, while China is in a turmoil, the great 
member of the British Empire who 1s her nearest neigh- 
bour across the Pacific is making a definite attempt to 
understand China and to develop a spirit of co-operation. 
We do‘not always realise that China is an exceedingly 
old country and a very large country, with a history and 
a civilization that in many respects far outweigh that of 
Europe and our own continent. Her people are complex 
and, in many respects, to the Western mind, their psycho- 
logy is difficult to understand, for our ways of thinking 
are different and we are still to a great extent bounded by 
our own land and our own century. We have, ‘therefore, 
much to learn from a country which, geographically, 
runs through the same latitudes as our own, and which, 
historically and philosophically, has the experience of 
vast ages behind it. The superficial differences which 
strike the tourist are likely to be those that impress us 
at secondhand through the travel books which we read 
about China. Firsthand information can come only 
through an acquaintance with actual sources—with the 
historical and literary treasures of China and with an 
interpretation of Chinese life by those whose birth or 
experience qualifies them to explain the Chinese mind to 
the Canadian mind. 

Immediate interests and the complications of future 
events make it not only desirable but essential that, in 
view of the great problems of the Pacific, Canadians 
should have a thorough acquaintance with the course of 
international relations in China, its economic resources 
and development, and its political history. But the 
study of these subjects alone is insufficient. Real under- 
standing can come only from a knowledge of the whole 
course of Chinese history and from a sympathetic con- 
sideration of its philosophic ideals and religious beliefs. 

These two fundamental purposes—an acquaintance 
with the present condition of China and a knowledge of 
its historic background—are foremost among the aims of 
the new Department of Chinese Studies which will begin 
its work with the next session. The Departments of 
Economics and History are already equipped and pre- 
pared to undertake their share of the new work. The 
Chairman of the Department of Chinese, to be appointed, 
will have the qualifications necessary to enable him to 


interpret the Chinese mind and to supplement the other 
courses. 

The Gest Chinese Research Library has been supplied 
by the forethought and generosity of its donor with a 
splendid and representative collection of original 
Chinese texts, consisting of over 30,000 volumes, in- 
cluding 3,000 volumes of Chinese classics and the com- 
mentaries upon them; 5,000 volumes of history, a similar 
number on philosophy, the chief masterpieces of belles- 
lettres, many of them dating back to the Ming Dynasty, 
and a fine collection of encyclopedias, of which one alone 
is in 1,620 volumes. In addition to this, there is a col- 
lection of 1,600 volumes on mecicine; and other ship- 
ments of books on all subjects are on the way. This 
splendid collection has been fully catalogued by Dr. 
Robert de Résillac-Roese, with the assistance of Mr. P. 
C. Fan, who is now the special representative of McGill 
in China and who has been replaced in the Library by Mr. 
Shuming T. Liu. The Chinese books have been arranged 
in classified order on new steel shelving and are supple- 
mented by the Library’s collection of books on Chinese 
subjects. Everything is ready for the opening of the new 
Department of Chinese Studies and plans for the fullest 
co-operation have been made. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The following numbers were added to the different series of the 
University Publications between October rst and December 31st, 1926. 
A printed list of the complete series may be obtained from the Librarian: 


SERIES II : BOTANY 


No. 42-43. Scarta, G. W. The influence of external osmotic pressure 
and of disturbance of the cell surface on the permea- 
bility of spirogyra for acid dyes. 

Reprinted from Protoplasma Internationale Zeitschrift 
fur Physikalische Chemie des Protoplasten, Bank I, Heft. 2 
(no. 42). 
The mechanism of accumulation of dyes by living 
cells. 
Reprinted from Plant Physiology, vol. i, no. 3. (no. 43-) 
(bound together). 

44. Luoyp, F. E. Plantation rubber, its source and acquisi- 
tion. 

Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, September, 1926, 

vol. xxiii, pp. 268-278. 


SERIES III : CHEMISTRY 


No. 74. Sreacre, E. W.R. and Jounson, F. M. G. The solubility 
and rate of solution of oxygen in silver. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Royal Society, A. 


vol. 112, pp. 543-558- 
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SERIES III : CHEMISTRY SERIES X : PHYSICS 
ij 75. Wnitsy, G. S. and Greensera, H. Significance of the No. 
resin of hevea rubber in vulcanisation and in the age- 
ing of raw rubber. 
Reprinted from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol. 18, no. 11, November, 1926, p. 1168. 


XI 


39. Doucias, A. V. Spectroscopic absolute magnitudes and 
parallaxes of 200 A-type stars. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Astronomic 
Soctety of Canada, October, 1926, pp. 265-302. 


aie ti 40. Kino, L. V. Characteristics of continuously tunable 
76. Whitby, G. S. Organophile colloids. pins 
Reprinted from Colloid Symposium Monograph, vol. iv on 
eprinte jmp bape, ii: Reprinted from the Journal of Scientific Instruments, 
New York, 1926, pp. 203-223. 


vol. iti, no. 8, May, 1926. 
SERIES IV : ENGINEERING 41. Eve, A.S. A problem in under-water acoustics. 


No. 5. Mackay, H. M. Steel I-beams haunched with concrete. Reprinted from the Journal of The Franklin Institute, 
Reprinted from The Canadian Engineer, November 30, November, 1926. 
i 42. Dovuaras, A. V. Immensities of time and space. 
SERIES V : GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY AND METALLURGY Reprinted from the Smithsonian Report for 1925, pp. 
No. 14. Howarp, W.V. Devonian volcanic rocks near Dalhousie 147-155. 
New Brunswick. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Geologic Society of SERIES XIII : ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
America, vol. 37, pp. 475-496, September 30, 1926. No. 14. Traquair, Ramsay and Barsgav, C. M. The Church of 
SERIES VI: HISTORY AND ECONOMICS Saint-Francois de Sales, Island of Orleans, Que. 
No. = Cunnim, Sir A. W» Six years at McGill, 4 review. Reprinted from The Journal, Architectural Institute of 
Montreal, October, 1926. Canada, September-October, 1926. 
SERIES VII : LIBRARY SERIES XIV : PHYSIOLOGY 
No. g. A Catalogue of books on art and architecture in McGill No: 15. Tarr, John. Ablation experiments on the labyrinth of 


University Library and The Gordon Home Blackader frogs. 
Library of Architecture, second and revised edition, 


Reprinted from the Archives of Otolaryngology, October, 
McGill University Library, Montreal, 1926. 


1926, vol. 4, pp. 281-295. 
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SOCIETIES 


OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


——_———————— 


BRANCH SOCIETIES 


ur Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Chateau Laurier on January 11th, 1927, O. S. 
Finnie, President of the Society, presided. Mr. R. C. 
Berry, the Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, read his report 
for 1926. 

The past year has again been.a year of great activity. 
The work of the executive has been increasing during 
the past few years, and I can assure you that the duties 
of the Secretary-Treasurer are not casy and carry a great 
amount of responsibility. The executive held several 
meetings during the year, at which considerable business 
was transacted. The Board of Governors thanked us for 
our resolution passed at the last annual meeting, and 
hoped to carry out further construction as soon as funds 
were available. The work of the Students’ Secretary 
has gone ahead successfully during the past year. 

On January 11th a bridge was held at the University 
Club. 

The Fifth Annual University Ball was held at the 
Chateau Laurier on February 12th. Mrs. O. S. Finnie 
acted as a hostess for our Society. 

On January 28th a luncheon was held at the Chateau 
Laurier, at which we had as our guest and speaker Dr. 
W. W. Chipman, of McGill University. About 400 
people were present. 

On February 23rd a luncheon was held at the Chateau 
Laurier, at which we had as our guest and speaker Dr. 
Stephen Leacock. The Chateau Laurier could not ac- 
commodate the number of people who desired to be 
present. 

On April 7th our annual Dinner-Dance took place 
at the Chateau Laurier. The guests included Dr. J. P. 
Day, Professor of Economics, McGill University, and 
R. L. Calder, K.C., both of whom addressed us. 


We had a balance on the right side of the ledger for 
this most enjoyable event. Mr. R. de B. Corriveau acted 
as chairman of the committee in charge of arrangements. 


On November 17th a luncheon was held at the 
Chateau Laurier, at which we had as our guest and 
speaker Dr. Cyrus Macmillan of McGill University. 
He addressed us on ‘‘Barrie and the Modern Drama.”’ 
The Drama League co-operated in Making this event a 
success. 

The matriculation examinations brought out a large 
number of candidates. The P. S. Ross Scholarship was 


won by Miss Rosamond Berry, and the Ottawa Valley 
Graduates’ Society Scholarship by Mr. Carleton Craig. 


Letters of condolence were sent to Dr. N. M. Guion 
and the relatives of the late Dr. J. F. Dowling. 


The Membership again showed an increase over the 
previous year. Receipts amounted to $629.70 and 
Expenditures to $549.09; leaving a satisfactory balance 
of $80.61, with all accounts paid to date. 


Dr. H. M. Ami, Representative fellow for Ontario, 
then addressed the meeting. He pointed out that he had 
attended several meetings of the Board of Governors 
during the past year. He described some of his travels in 
Europe, and how the name of Sit William Dawson was 
known throughout the world. McGill should not fail 
to retain the name that Sir William had given her as a 
great geological centre. Dr. Ami offered a Scholarship, 
through the Society, of $50.00 for the student who came 
third highest at the June Matriculation examinations to 
McGill University and who attends McGill University 
the following session. This was to be an annual scholar- 
ship. It was later moved and carried that this be known 
as the H. M. Ami Scholarship. 


Dr. J. T. Basken, Representative to the Graduates 
Council, then submitted his report. He stated that 
while he had not attended the meetings in Montreal 
several meetings had been held. The Constitution of the 
Parent Society had been amended, and a resolution sent 
to the Board of Governors asking that the gymnasium 
be built in MacDonald Park. A Reunion had been 
successfully held in October, at which there was a total 
registration of about 2,000. He stated that the repre- 
sentative should have about two weeks’ notice of the 
meetings in Montreal and that our executive should 
prepare a draft of the questions that they wished taken 
up before the Parent Society. 


Mr. R. C. Berry, Deputy Examiner, then read the 
report of the matriculation examinations held in Ottawa 
during the past year. In June there were about 85 
candidates; in September 33 were present. It was inter- 
esting to note some of the candidates were trying for 
the two scholarships offered through our Society. The 
Society is indebted to Dr. McDougall, Principal of the 
Ottawa Collegiate, for the use of the room. _ 

Mr. H. A. Aylen, the Students’ Secretary, then des- 
ctibed the work of his section. He showed that calendars 
had been sent to the Honorary Advisers that had been 
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appointed in the various towns of our district. It was 
necessary to keep the Advisers interested in their work. 


Mr. Aylen then moved that the members present go 
into a committee of the whole. He then moved certain 
amendments to the constitution of the Society which 
were later carried unanimously by the meeting. 


It was moved by Dr. J. E. Craig and seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Mawdesley, ‘‘That the Society again offer an ex- 
hibition of $75.00 to the student who comes second 
highest at the McGill matriculation examinations next 
June and attends McGill University at the session of 
1927-28 and is a resident of the Ottawa Valley.’’— 
Carried. 


The meeting passed a vote of thanks to the Honorary 
President, Dr. P. D. Ross, in appreciation of his con- 
tinued efforts to promote the interests of his Alma Mater. 
and tendered the thanks of the Society to the press of 
Ottawa for the courtesy which it has shown towards the 
various undertakings of the Society and the able manner 
in which they have been published. 


The election of officers then took place for the year 
1927. This resulted as follows: 


Honorary President: 
Dr. P. D. Ross, Science 1878. 
Honorary V ice-Presidents: 
Dr. H. M. Ami, Arts 1882. 
Justice P. B. Mignault, Law 1878. 
Dr. R. H. W. Powell, Medicine 1876. 
President. 
Dr. F. W. C. Mohr, Medicine 1905. 
First Vice-President: 
K. M. Cameron, Science 1go2. 
Second Vice-President: 
R. C. Berry, Science 1913. 
Third Vice-President: 
P. D. Wilson, Arts 1910. 
Honorary Secretary-Treasurer: 
H. A. Aylen, Arts 1919. 
Associate Secretary: 
Miss Jean Matheson, Arts 1924. 
Executive CoMMITTEE: 
G. H. Burland, Arts 1920. 
W. M. Dennis, Science 1909. 
Colonel A. F. Duguis, Science 1912. 
Mr. W. L. Cassels, Arts 1912. 
Dr. A. B. Wilkes, Medicine rgr5. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO GRADUATES’ CoUNCIL: 
Dr. J. T. Basken, Medicine 1895. 
O. S. Finnie, Science 1897. 


Mr. Finnie, after thanking the officers of the past 
year for their co-operation in making his year of office so 
enjoyable and such an oustanding success, then called on 
the new president, Dr. F. W. C. Mohr, to take the chair. 


Dr. Mohr stated that he felt it a great honour to be 
the president of such a great Society, and wished to lend 
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his utmost aid to the development of students for McGill 
and in all movements for her welfare. 


Dr. MacKay then spoke on ‘‘Some University Prob- 
lems.’’ He showed how the thousands of people who 
have come to Canada from the Old Country depend on 
the University for their national ideals, and traced the 
spread of University Education from ‘‘the landing of 
the Celts at Pictou, N.S.’’ Another great aim of educa- 
tion was to train men to work in business and crafts and 
politics with distinction. 


He raised the problem of the country boy or girl, 
intent on getting a higher education. Are they being 
neglected? For all this work nothing is more important 
than the workers in education, the schoolmaster and the 
professor. 


Touching upon McGill, Dr. Mackay spoke of the 
higher matriculation standards and the increasing strict- 
ness in selecting students. For the students the Moyse 
Hall, up-to-date in every respect, would do a great deal. 
For example, it was here that the mock Parliament would 
now hold its meetings. He suggested that it would be 
most desirable if part of the Arts Building could be made 
into a memorial to Sir William Dawson. 


‘““McGill,’” he said, ‘‘was a national University, 
existing for no narrow creeds or beliefs, and for the 
purpose of inculcating truly Canadian ideals in its 
students.” 


Dr. Mohr pointed out that in the last two or three 
annual meetings of our Society resolutions had been 
passed asking for the construction of a Geological 
Building. 

Mr. K. M. Cameron then moved a vote of thanks to 
Dr. MacKay. 


DISTRICT OF BEDFORD McGILL GRADUATES’ 
SOCIETY 


Secretary, Rev. Ernest M. Taytor, M.A. 
Knowlton, Que. 


HE Annual Meeting of the District of Bedford McGill 

Graduates’ Society was held in the Paul Holland 
Knowlton Memorial Building in Knowlton on the 30th 
of August, 1926. 


The Honorary President, Hon. Senator G. G. Foster, 
B.C.L., K.C., presided. 


The Secretary, Mr. Ernest M. Taylor, reported that in 
April last our esteemed President, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hackett, had passed away and that in consequence of a 
standing order on the books of this Society the Secretary 
had written a letter of appreciation of Judge Hackett and 
sympathy, and he had received a grateful reply from the 
daughter of the deceased, Miss Hackett. 


The Secretary also reported that he had sent a letter 
of sympathy to the widow of the late Doctor Corcoran, 
at one time President of this Society, who had passed 
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away in May last, and had received from Mrs. Corcoran 
a letter of thanks to the Society. 


The Secretary reported that there is now in the local 
Bank of Montreal $169.04 to the credit of the Society, 
and that the Scholarship Fund is now $3,025.00: 


That Mr. Kenneth Shelters of the Bedford High 
School had creditably passed his first year in Arts at 
McGill as the holder of our scholarship. 


Miss Beatrice Smith, also of the Bedford High School, 
has this year been awarded the Scholarship, which is 
now worth $150 a year. Mr. C. A. Nutting, Vice- 
President for Shefford County, suggested that an effort 
be made to increase the Scholarship Fund by another 
thousand dollars and offered to give $100 to further the 
suggestion. 


On nomination by Rev. E. M. Taylor, Colonel R. F. 
Stockwell, B.A., B.C.L., K.C., was unanimously elected 


as President, filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge Hackett. 


The other officers were re-elected. 


McGILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF TORONTO 
Secretary, K. D. Josep, Sci. “13 


ip Se tepee Branch of the Graduates’ Society are holding 
a dinner at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on 
Saturday night, May 7th. Sir Arthur Currie and Dr. 
Stephen Leacock have promised to be present. Any 
graduate who can be there will be welcome, and the 
Secretary, Mr. K. D. Joseph, will be glad to hear from 
any who wish to go. 


Wm. A. MacRae, Sci. 13, has just been promoted to be 
Engineer of Way, Toronto Transportation Commission. 
Mr. MacRae joined the Transportation Commission when 
the city took over the street railway and during the re- 
habilitation and new construction which followed, he 
he was engineer in charge of construction. Mr. MacRae 
gives every sign of fulfilling the promise he showed in 
his work while at McGill. 

Miss Harriet T. Meiklejohn, Arts ‘oo, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Women’s College Hospital. 
She served for four years with the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force, and for the past two years has been Superin- 
tendent of St. Catherine’s Hospital. 





UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S CLUB 

An ancient dream has recently been 
realized in the organization of the Univer- 
sity Women’s Club. Intended as a meeting 
place and social centre for women univer- 
sity graduates, the new Club expects to 
have spacious and dignified quarters on 
Upper Peel Street ready for occupation 
about the middle of March, and it is hoped 
that the large number of members who 
have already joined—over 275—will before 
long be making regular use of it. Accom- 
modation for a limited number of house 
members is provided by twelve bedrooms 
which in summer will probably be avail- 
able for transients. Out-of-town graduates 
are eligible for membership and may secure 
any information desired upon application 
to the Secretary. 

The Executive of the Club is as follows: 
President: Mrs. A. F. Byers (McGill). 
Vice-President: Mrs. Ray CAMPBELL 

(Toronto). 
Secretary: Mrs. A. P. Bracksurn 
(Queen’s), 223 Melville Avenue, Westmount. 
Treasurer: Miss E1teen Russei. (McGill). 
Board of Directors: 
Mrs. J. S. Cameron (Mount Allison), — 
Mrs. M. J. Campsett (Bishop's). 
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Miss Marcaret Hapritt (McGill) 
Mrs. W. P. Hopces (McGill). 
Miss May Iprer (McGill). 

Mrs. J. Larrpvj (Mount Holyoke). 
Miss C. I. Mackxenziz (McGill). 


CLASS NOTES 


1895—Mrs. Vaughan. Everyone will have heard with great regret of 
the recent illness of Mrs. Vaughan. She was taken ill just after 
Christmas and is now slowly recovering. 

1896—Mrs. F. R. Bigelow, (Auice Fraser,) died recently at St. Pau 
Minn. 

1914—Mrs. Coulthurst, (Arice MacKegn,) has left Toronto for St. 
John’s, Que., where her husband, the Rev. P. Coulthurst, is now 
rector, 

1919—Manve eine Fritz, M.A., has written a paper entitled ‘*Strati- 
gtaphy and Palxontology of the Workman’s Creek section of the 
Cincinnatian Series of Ontario,’’ which was read before the 
Royal Society of Canada and published in its transactions. 
Marjorie Picxet, Moyse Fellow, left at the end of January for 
London, where she expects to stay for some months writing her 
thesis for the Ph.D. degree. 

1925—Epir Perris is on the staff of the High School for Girls, Mont- 
real, for the remainder of the present school year. 

1926—Mrs. Ray (L. Arcug) recently paid a short visit to Montreal 
from her new home at River Bend, Que. 
Mrs. Ferrabee, (Rosa Dunton,) and Mrs. Higginson were also 
recent visitors here. 

1923—R.V.C. ‘23 held a reunion dinner at the Themis Club on Friday, 
February the fourth. Twenty-one members of the class were 
present on this occasion and Mrs. John Rhind (Eprra Campsetr) 


presided. After dinner, a bridge party took place. The class of 
'23 have held an annual dinner since their graduation. 

Winifred Kydd, M.A. '23, is an assistant in the Department of 
Sociology this year. : 


LADY WILLINGDON’S VISIT TO THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 

On Friday afternoon, January twenty-first, Lady 
Willingdon paid her first official visit to McGill Uni- 
versity. On her arrival at the Royal Victoria College 
Her Excellency was received by Sir Arthur and Lady 
Currie, Miss Hurlbatt and Miss Lichtenstein. After 
being presented with a bouquet of flowers, Lady Willing- 
don, conducted by the presidents of the women’s organiza- 
tions, visited the various lecture rooms, the library, the 
drawing-room and the convocation hall. In each room 
members of the staff and undergraduates were presented 
to Her Excellency, who had asked to meet as many 
students as possible. The departure of the vice-regal 
party was enlivened by the McGill yell and cheers for 
Lady Willingdon. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES , 


: 


Graduates will notice an unusual shortage of 
personal information about their fellow-mem- 
bers of the Society in this issue. We regret it, 
but during the past few months Mr. H. R. 
Morgan, the Alumni Editor, has been absent 
from the country and has consequently been 
unable to send in his quarterly budget of news. 
Since his contribution makes up practically all 
the personal record that we receive, the result- 
ing gap is considerable. Mr. Morgan has a 
remarkable eye for McGill news, and even 
while he is reading newspapers for other pur- 
poses, can spot the marriage or the appoint- 
ment, or some other happening in a graduate s 
life, however tucked away it may be in the 
columns he is perusing. When we are deprived, 
editorially, of the all-seeing eye, therefore it 1s 
dificult to ‘make up the disctepancy in our 
columns. 

It may be observed that class secretaries as a 
body are not noticeably prompt or fruitful in 
replying to the periodical requests sent out for 
news of their class members. 


7 7 ¥. 


As the present policy of the News is by way 
of being on trial, we should like again to 
acknowledge letters from graduate readers who 
approve of the Supplement and the hope 
it stands for. That hope is that some day the 
Graduates’ Society may be publishing a maga- 
zine—of which the Supplement is only a pale 
forecast—which will be a credit to the Society 
and an addition to McGill University. At the 
risk of being tedious, we repeat that the good- 
will and backing of graduates are the main 
foundations of our progress and it is for that 
reason we accept gratefully the approbation 
and suggestions of our readers. 
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a following editorial from the Tzmes of 
Ceylon of January roth, 1927, shows that 
the Ideal Girl is as much an enigma in the 
Orient as she is in the Occident, as with most 
ideals, but it also contains a definition of the 
word ‘‘pep’’ which may help those interested 
in American etymology. Graduates will be 
glad to observe too, that in their days at 
college the undergraduate was not quite so 
salad green as he appears to be now: 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


The students of McGill University, of 
Montreal, are certainly doing their best to add 
to the gaiety of nations. The University boasts 
its own newspaper, which has lately been ex- 
pressing undergraduate opinion on “What 1s 
the Ideal Girl.’’ Curiously, an English paper 
has been conducting a symposium on the same 
subject and the results show an amusing vafi- 
ance of opinion. Even an English bishop joined 
in with the sturdy suggestion that the best wife 
fora young man wasa girl who could eat ‘‘five 
rashers of bacon for breakfast, who could do 
plain sewing, and who understood farm work. ” 
This seems to be rather sweeping. A wife with 
such a large appetite would prove an economic 
menace, and, with all respect to the Bishop, 
plain sewing sounds just a little bit depressing. 
Itis to be feared that the Bishop’s views would 
be received with scant respect at that great 
educational centre, McGill University. Apart 
from one cynic (who must be very young in- 
deed) who declares that ‘‘my ideal girl 1s.a dead 
one,’’ the majority express the view that ‘“my 
ideal girl must be full of “pep and be able to 
wear clothes.”’ It is certainly to be hoped that, 
in view of the rigour of the Montreal winter, 
the young lady would wear clothes, but the 
word ‘‘pep,’’ which appears frequently in the 
symposium, is somewhat mystifying. Pre- 
sumably it means joze de vivre, since a large 
number of students insist, in striking contrast 
to the Bishop, that their ideal should be able to 
Charleston. All this is very amusing, and tt 
points to the extreme youth of the students at 
McGill. The search for the ideal girl is likely 
to prove elusive, for most of us have ideas on 
the subject and it is impossible to find a stan- 
dardised type. 


Te Semi-Annual Meeting of the Council 
of the Graduates’ Society of McGill 
University will be held on Tuesday, May roth, 


at 8.15 p.m., at the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, 176 Mansfield Street, Montreal. 
(Class Secretaries are reminded that they 
are members of Council). 
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The Imperial Conference. 


Imperial Conferences in the past have been rather the special preserve of 
those few who take a close interest in the changing pattern of government and 
governments which we still call the British Empire. The Conference of last 
fall, however, occurred, for Canada at least, under such curiousand remarkable 
circumstances that it almost rivalled the current sporting and social events in 
“news’’ value. 

As the first fruits of this gathering of Imperial Prime Ministers, there has 
appeared since a Report of the Conference, which is popularly said to contain 
the most up-to-date and masterly statement of the constitutional relations of 
the different parts of the Empire yet made. This no doubt is true, but it is 
probably as yet a rare man or woman who could describe those relations 
accurately, although many have no difficulty in arguing about them and in 
making the most extravagant claims for the advances supposed to have been 
made at the Conference. 

While we might expect the ordinary intelligent reader of headlines and 
opening paragraphs to be hazy about such a complex matter, however, it is 
more disturbing to realize that even the legal and constitutional experts can 
differ hotly and fundamentaly over the real meaning of the Report. The 
most difficult point seems to be how far—if at all—Canada's status as a state 
has been changed by the Conference. The general idea is that we have at 
least achieved an official recognition of the ‘‘real’’ and ~complete’’ autonomy 
of which we have heard so much since the War. And the word autonomy’ ’— 
coupled with an ambassador at Washington and a sense of political rigs # 
ment within ourselves, is taken to mean a sovereignty which, in fact, we do 
not possess. 

The great modifying phrase is ‘‘within the Empire’’—that is, we are 
autonomous within the Empire’’—and from the legal point of view this 
keeps a very distinct limitation on our autonomy. But it is a limitation which 
is not always grasped either by Canadians or by our very important neigh- 
bours, the United States, and if the Report and the Conference are not to be 
abortive we shall do well to read and study them once and once again. When 
the time comes for a decision between ‘‘autonomy within’’ and “autonomy 
without the Empire’’ we shall then be made to make it on reasonable grounds, 
re not in the temper of a people who have been deceived by their own in- 

olence. 
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* Judge’ and the last Electton. 


How easily outsiders may be misled by government within the Empire ts 
to be seen in a recent comment by Judge on the last election. The constitutional 
issue and the events connected with it, we read, ‘led toa Liberal victory at 
the polls and the recall of Byng.’’ The first consequence might win sup- 
orters, but hardly the second, since—if for no reason—Lord Willingdon was 


already named before Parliament was dissolved. 


* * * 


Bowery Dew. 


Mr. Stephen Graham is a well known member of the really artistic vaga- 
bonds of the world. He has tramped across Russia as a Russian; camped on 
the Rockies; seen the uttermost depths of depravity in Constantinople; and 
can write on all these and many othe experiences as luridly and familiarly as 
he does on the darker quarters of his own City of London. He ought, therefore, 
to know something of the subtleties of food and drink. After tasting of 
Bowery bootleg he described it Gn Harper's for February, 1927) as follows: 

“Tr is not like Vodka. It is not clean and searching and vital. It is not 
fuming mountain liquor, which is often potent enough in all conscience, 
served in ram’s horns, brown, aromatic, brain-suffusing. The first taste is not 
unpleasant. The first thought is that it is a real drink—the second thought, 
instinctive and coming up from the stomach and the vitals, is that it 1s 
eegee The body sends its alarm signal to the brain. After two glasses you 

eel poisoned for two days, the nerves of the nose still register from it. The 
effect is not loquacity, not sociability, but sheer blur. . . It kills and yet it 
creates a craving.’ 


* * * 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Te Hon. E. Fasre Surverer, Justice of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, is 
Professor of Civil Procedure in the Faculty of Law of McGill University. He is a graduate 
of both McGill and Montreal Universities. One of the outstanding members of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association from its inception, Mr. Justice Surveyer was president of the Montreal 
section, 1923-24. The article published here is founded on his presidential address to the St. 
James Literary Society of Montreal for its 1926-27 session. This article will be published in 
pamphlet form by Louis Carrier, at The Mercury Press. Mr. Justice Surveyer is now engaged 
in completing a complete history, in French, of the first Canadian parliament which will be 
published in book form next fall by Louis Carrier. 


Miss Henexer is a keen student of Canadian history, and a short time ago won a prize of 
$500 offered by the Province of Quebec, for an essay on The Feudal Regime in Canada. 


Dr. W. B. Howett, a graduate of McGill University, is a medical doctor practising in 
Montreal. 


Mr. A. J. M. Sit is also a graduate of McGill University; he has published several 
poems in American and Canadian magazines. 


Dr. A. B. Cuanpuer is a specialist in child medicine, and has been very active in the 
development of the new Nursery School at McGill University. This address, we may add, has 
already appeared in the Teachers’ Magazine of Montreal. 


Pror. J. A. Coors is Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, McGill University. 
Miss F. R. ANGus has contributed a considerable quantity of verse to various periodicals. 
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THE FIRST PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS IN LOWER CANADA’ 


By Tue Hon. E. Fasre SurveyeER 
Justice of the Superior Court, Province of Quebec 


HE Quebec Act, passed in 1774, has been called the Magna charta of 

this country. It was, on the whole, a gteat step towards giving its 

inhabitants political rights. But, for reasons which we have not space to 
examine here, it created no elective assembly, and did not give the vote. The 
newcomers from England, accustomed to parliamentary institutions, began to 
agitate, both to obtain an elective assembly and to secure the introduction in 
this country of English laws, particularly in commercial matters. 

In 1784, a petition to His Majesty was signed by five hundred subjects, 
a few of whom were of French origin, this being the first act due to the 
collaboration of the two races in this country. It requested, among other 
things, ‘that Your Majesty will be pleased to concur in establishing your 
affectionate subjects of this Province, in the full enjoyment of their civil 
rights as British subjects; and in granting them a free, elective House of 
Assembly ... to be composed of Your Majesty's old and new subjects, in 
such manner as to Your Majesty's Wisdom may seem most proper.”’ .. . (1). 

That petition was accompanied with suggestions for the proposed House of 
Assembly. It was not unopposed, and as early as 1784 a Recent was pre- 
pared criticizing most of the requests of the petition and of the suggestions 
accompanying it, particularly with regard to the possibility of electing in- 
differently old and new subjects. The counter-petition was sent to the 
Governor, but does not appear to have been forwarded by him to London. 
Similar representations were made to the King in October, 1788, signed by 
practically all the nobles and sezgneurs and a large number of prominent French- 
Canadians. Very few English names appear on that document, and these 
were names of land owners. The opposition to the House of Assembly was 
inspired by the fear of losing French property laws. The signers of the 
counter-petition were satisfied with being governed by a Legislative Council, 
provided the same was composed proportionately of old and new subjects. 

In the meantime, the House of Commons had rejected, in 1786, a bill 
presented by Mr. Powys, a member of the Opposition, to amend the con- 
stitution of the Province of Quebec. In 1788, Mr. Powys moved and obtained 
that Mr. Adam Lymburner, a Quebec merchant, representing a substantial 
proportion of the population of French as well as of English origin, be heard 
at the Bar of the House, and after the debate which ensued, Mr. Powys pro- 
posed that Quebec’s request be taken into consideration at the beginning of 
the following session. 

Finally, on June roth, 1791, the Constitutional Act received the royal 
sanction. This is not the place to recall the discussions to which it gave rise, 


*Copyright, 1927, by Louis Carrier. 
(1) See Canada and its provinces, vol. 3, p. 1217. 
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as they have been referred to by our historians. Let us merely summarize its 
main provisions regarding elections. 

The Act—against Lord Dorchestet's suggestion—divided the then Prov- 
ince of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, each having a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Council not being elective, we will 
only deal with the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada. 

His Majesty was empowered to authorize and direct the Governor of 
Lieutenant-Governor to summon and call together an Assembly, and for the 

urpose of electing members, to issue a proclamation dividing the Province 
fnto districts, or counties, or circles, and towns of townships, and appointing 
the limits thereof, and declaring and appointing the number of representatives 
to be chosen by each riding, to appoint returning officers, and fix the time and 
place for holding elections. The whole number of members to be chosen in 
Lower Canada was not to be less than fifty. Pitt, when presenting the bill, 
had limited the number to thirty; Fox had proposed one hundred as a mini- 
mum: the number of fifty was the result of a compromise. It remained un- 
changed until the redistribution of 1829, which raised it to 84, a figure that 
was cut in half at the time of Union. The British North America Act fixed 
it at 65 for Federal purposes; a number which has been slightly increased since 
in the Legislature of Quebec. 

No person could be either a voter or a candidate who was not of the full 
age of twenty-one years, and a natural born subject of His Majesty, or a 
subject of His Majesty naturalized by Act of the British Parliament, or a sub- 
ject of His Majesty having become such by the conquest and cession of the 
Province of Canada,—or who had been attainted for treason or felony in any 
Court of law within any of His Majesty’s dominions, or who was within any 
description of persons disqualified by any Act of the Legislative Council and 
Assembly, assented to by His Majesty. 

The representation made in 1784 ‘ that none but males shall either vote or 
represent’ was apparently not acted upon, and it is well known that Madame 


Joseph Papineau cast her vote for her son, declaring that she was doing so 


‘‘hecause she had confidence in him.” 

The property qualification of voters varied according to whether the 
constituency was a district, county or circle on the one hand or a town or 
Sees on the other. In the first case, voters had to hold land of the yearly 
value of forty shillings sterling; in the second, it was sufficient for them to 
be possessed, for their own use and benefit, of a dwelling of a yearly value of 
five pounds sterling. It was even sufficient to have resided in the riding for 
twelve months, and have paid one year’s rent at the rate of ten pounds sterling 
oe annum. Town members were selected from citizens; county members, 
rom ‘‘knights girt with sword. 

The only grounds of disqualification of members were holding office in the 
Legislative Council or being a minister of any religion. Efforts were made 
later on to disqualify members—or even Legislative councillors—who were 
alleged not to be naturalized; but such efforts were abandoned. 

Such were the provisions of the Constitutional Act regarding elections. 
They were repeated, with little change of expression, in Lord Dorchester's 
commission and instructions. 
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In the absence of Lord Dorchester, it became incumbent upon Sir Alured 
Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor of Lower Canada, to issue a proclamation divid- 
ing the Province into electoral ridings. There were twenty-one counties and 
two cities; Quebec and Montreal, and two towns or boroughs, Three Rivers 
and William Henry (Sorel). All ridings had two representatives except the 
counties of Gaspé, Bedford, and Orleans, and the borough of William Henry, 
which only sent one. Quebec and Montreal each comprised two ridings, plus 
a county; therefore electing six members each. Three Rivers sent two mem- 
bers. 


The division of Quebec into Lower Town, Upper Town, and County 
is not very different from what it is to-day. That of Montreal is more out of 
date. 


The city of Montreal was, as to-day, bounded in front by the St. Lawrence 
river, but in the rear it was bounded by a line parallel to the general course of the 
fortification walls on the rear of the town at the distance of one hundred 
chains from St. Lawrence gate. Its eastern boundary was one hundred chains 
from Quebec gate, leading to Quebec suburbs, and its western boundary one 
hundred chains from Recollets gate, towards St. Antoine suburbs. The rest 
of the Island of Montreal was Montreal County. The division line between 
Montreal East and Montreal West was, roughly, St. Joseph—now St. Sulpice— 
street. 


~In making the distribution (of electoral ridings) regard was had,’ says 
William Smith, “‘solely to the male population in each (riding) and without 
reference to the extent of the counties to be created.’’ The population had 
been calculated in 1790. According to Smith, whose statement may be 
doubted, the number of males above the age of sixteen was 37,411, and the 
Province contained 224,466 souls. It looks as if 150,000 was a maximum 


figure. (2). 


However that may be, a glance at a map of the Province as it then was, 
divided into ridings, will show disproportion in the size of the counties, 
even greater than it is to-day. It is interesting to note how some parts of the 
Province have grown by comparison with others. For instance, the then 
counties of Kent and Surrey are substantially the same as Chambly and 
Vercheres to-day; the Isle of Orleans and the present city of Sorel each formed 
a county by itself, while to-day each is only part of a county; on the other 
hand, the county of Huntingdon comprised all the land extending from 
Laprairie to the south-western boundaries of the Province, and the county of 
York, from [le Perrot and Ile Bizard to the division line between the two 
provinces on the Ottawa river. 


We may add that, strangely enough, all counties, except Richelieu, St. 
Maurice, Gaspé, and Orleans bore English names; and, to use the words of an 
old writer: “‘Lieutenant-Governor Clarke and his Council gave English 
names to counties wholly inhabited by a people speaking French.’’ Even 
to-day it would be hard for a citizen of Terrebonne to pronounce Effingham, 
for a Berthier man to say Warwick, for a native of Ile aux Coudres to write 
Northumberland, and for a resident of Nicolet to spell Buckinghamshire! 


(2) Chapais, 11, 19, note r, 
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The Lieutenant-Governor apparently disregarded he advice of Mr. Adam 
Lymburner. This gentleman had urged that in the American colonies the 
interest of farmers had erroneously been put above that of traders. He wanted 
the town representation to comprise one half of the Assembly, as follows: 
Quebec and Montreal, seven members each; Three Rivers, three; St. John and 
William Henry, two each, Boucherville, |’ Assomptio1, Terrebonne and Beau- 
port, one each. | Goatees” 

“On May 24th (1792)," says Senator Chapais 11 his History of Canada, 
“crits were issued for the holding of our first general election. That trial 
of the electoral system by our people must have been an interesting sight. 
There were no doubt, here and there, confusion and irregularities in the work- 
ing of that system still unknown to us. In some ridings parliamentary hon- 
ours were warmly disputed. ' 

Unfortunately, details of the events accompany1ig that first use of free 
institutions by our people are almost entirely missing. There were only three 
newspapers published in those days, the Montreal Hwald, the fyles of which 
fot that year are unobtainable, as far as known; the Quebec Gazette and the 
Montreal Gazette, both of which devoted their columns almost entirely to 
reproducing news from England and France, contained very local news and 
kept aloof from elections, except to publish anonymous letters and paid 
advertisements. It is not surprising, therefore, that our historians, who could 
not help mentioning the result of the elections, have said so little about the 
preparation thereof. The least excusable of them is William Smith, Jr., 
himself a defeated candidate, whose remarks on the subject have already been 
quoted. When we compare his silence on the subjec: to his verbosity on the 
question of the Bishop's right to divide a parish, where he cites even the 
pleadings in full, we feel that Smith lacked, among others, the sense of 
values. 

Let us, therefore, try and reconstruct the characteristics of such elections. 

In the first place, it seems that there were practiczlly no election speeches, 
but mere circulars distributed by the candidates to the voters. Election 
meetings were possible in the cities and boroughs, btt in large counties, with 
slow horses and bad roads, a candidate could hardly visit the whole of his 
intended constituency! 

In the Quebec Gazette of May 17th, we find, in a letter to the electors of 

Quebec City and County, the following remarks: 


‘To the Electors of the County and City or Town of Quebec. 


‘Gentlemen, Friends, and Fellow Citizens, 


‘MONDAY the 14th instant has produced many Addresses to you in various 
‘‘ways from men offering themselves as candidates for your suffrages to be returned 
“your Representative in the ensuing Assembly of the first Free and Independent 
“Legislature that Canada has ever been blest with. Som: of them come forth by 
‘‘advertisements in the papers, others by hand-bills, and o:hers by personal applica- 
‘tion of their friends, commonly called canvassing. Among such a number of com- 
‘petitors for your votes and interest it behoves you to be very circumspect in making 
‘‘promises or (in the fashionable expression of our day), incommitting yourselves to 
“any of the candidates. Indeed so very wary and circumspect ought you to be on this 
“point in the opinion of several of your fellow citizens, that they have thought it a 
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“prudent and praisewor:hy measure thus to address you upon the present important 
“occasion, with the solt view of putting you on your guard against surprises from 
“any candidate, and fron any quarter. 

They do therefore urge and exhort you as you regard your own interest and 
welfare, not to pledge or promise yourselves precipitately and inconsistently to any 
“of the candidates or to their friends going about to ask your votes and interest, 
which is called canvassing; but to coolly deliberate each of you for himself in his 
“closet, upon the impor:ance of the choice he is about to make of a Representative, 
to weigh the merits, and reflect on the past conduct of that Representative. 

And for the more dfectually succeeding in this exhortation the authors of this 
‘piece are ready, if necesary, to come forward as good citizens, to assist their fellow 
Electors in a faithful ad impartial discrimination of what characters ought, and 
what characters ought rot to represent the inhabitants of the County of Quebec, as 
well as the counties ia general, by discrimination of characters, they mean no 
“persons, but principles ard past conduct. 

“A strange coalitim is reported to have taken place. We must reflect and 
“comment upon it.—Wenders never cease. 

“Quebec, Thursday, 17th May, 1792. PROBUS.”’ 


A letter to the same efect, containing similar anonymous offers of services, 
was published in the Mimstreal Gazette about the same time. 


The Herald, which is no longer to be found, the Quebec Gazette and the 
Montreal Gazette contained a very limited number of advertisements: seventeen 
candidates advertising ir the Quebec Gazette and twelve in the Montreal Gazette. 
Most of the notices are simple enough; others are dithyrambic. One of the 
candidates, for instance. states modestly: ‘‘If true patriotism, liberality of i 
sentiment, and some kaowledge of the principles of free government are 
titles to obtain your acceptance of my services, be assured that my wishes and 
endeavours will ever be for the welfare of my country and the happiness of 
my fellow citizens.’’ 

~ Your zealous Countryman, 


i 
Pierre L. Panet.’”’ | | 


The future electors presumably indicated to Mr. Panet that they did not 
share his views, as he ultimately withdrew his name and sought another 
constituency. 

A second peculiarity of the elections in those days is that the returning 
officer fixed the time anc place thereof, and that there was only one voting 
place for each constituency. In 1800 a law was passed for fixing two polling 
places, designated by statute, thereby reducing somewhat the discretion of the 
returning officer. In the cities of Montreal and Quebec there was only one 
returning officer and three different elections, and the Montreal Gazette of 
June 14th, 1792, announces at the same time the success at the polls of Messrs. 
Joseph Frobisher and John Richardson in the East Ward, on June r2th, and 
the invitation of Mr. James Dunlop, candidate in the West Ward. urging his 
supporters “to meet himat his house on Friday morning on the 15th instant, 
at eight o'clock, and to froceed from thence to the place of election.’’ As far 
as can be ascertained elections were held from the eleventh to the twenty- 
seventh of June. 

Thirdly, the vote wasopen, and in some constituencies the registration of 
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votes lasted several days. A poll was closed, when an hour had elapsed 
without any vote having been registered. 7 

Fourthly, there appeared to have been, in those days, two or mote parties, 
but what exactly they corresponded to, especially before the election, 1s not 
easy to ascertain, unless, even at that stage, some had already manifested 
either sympathy with, or diffidence of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
The Castle they said then, as we would say Rideau Hall or Spencerwood. 

After the first vote was taken, on the choice of a speaker, the lines were 
somewhat more accurately drawn, between what we may call the French 
nationalists on the one side, and the English and their French associates on the 
other. It is interesting to note that the main reason advanced on behalf of 
an English speaker was that the French nominee was not bilingual, while the 
various English-speaking candidates proposed were declared to be so. As a 
matter of fact, the three English-speaking members who were proposed in 
succession for the position of speaker, William Grant, James McGill and 
Jacob Jordan, had married French-Canadian ladies. It seems, however, that if 
bilinguism was the main requirement, M. de Rocheblave, who had spent 
twenty years of his life in the United States, should have secured a unanimous 
vote. 3 
Let us observe also that not only was the giving of rum to influence votes 
considered an act sufficient to vitiate an election, but even the distribution of 
cockades, or badges indicating the voter's allegiance, was shunned by the 
more ibe: candidates. tore mutantur, et nos mutamur in ills. \t 
would be foolish to say that our behaviour in election time is an improvement 
on that of the first voters of this country. In fact, the reverse seems to be the 
truth. 

The result of the election gave thirty-five French-speaking and fifteen 
English-speaking members of the Assembly. The English representation was 
far greater than the proportion of English-speaking citizens watranted. Some 
have held, following such historians as Bibaud and Garneau, that it was on 
behalf of the French-Canadians a quixotic act of generosity, of which they had 
to repent. If they did, subsequent elections did not show it, as during the 
twelve parliaments during which the total deputation was composed o fifty 
members (1792-1828), the English representation averaged thirteen, and was 
still ten at the election of 1824. The truth of the matter is, I believe, that 
French-Canadians were unfamiliar with British parliamentary institutions, 
and especially that they could not afford to go and spend six months at 
Quebec without salary or even travelling expenses. It took nearly forty years 
to induce members of Parliament in Lower Canada to vote to themselves ten 
shillings per day of attendance and four shillings for each league of distance 
between their residence and the House of Parliament. Here again, may I say 
en passant, times have changed. Our members of Parliament now receive five 
times the amount at which their indemnity was raised in 1888. But in those 
days a mandate to pee the people was not tempting. This explains why 
comparatively few of the members of the first Parliament sought re-election. 


Not only were they not paid, but they had to crave leave of absence, and a 
vote was taken on that demand. In 1800, Joseph Papineau refused to seek re- 
election, in order to devote his resources to the education of his children. He 
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was elected in spite of himself. In 1802, he did not attend Parliament. On 
the fourth of March, 1803, he was brought to the floor of the House. He 
had to apologize and crave leave of absence, which was only granted to him 
after a discussion and a vote. 

The above digression illustrates the changes between the first parliament 
and the present one. It shows why parliamentary honours were more tempt- 
ing for retired merchant princes, than for the man in the street. 

Finally, the representatives of the Crown may have exerted some influence 
to secure English members. On the gth of November, 1792, James Monk, 
Attorney General, writes to Sir Evan Nepean, Under Secretary of State, that 
he hoped to procure him, thanks to a by-election, another English-speaking 
member; which he did. Returning officers also controlled the elections, to a 
certain extent. 

This is practically all that can be found about the election of 1792 in 
general. Let us say a few words on four incidents: Montreal members, Que- 
bec members, by-elections, and election contestations. 

In those days, for reasons above stated, Montrealers were not attracted 
by parliamentary honours, and the following letter was published in the 
Montreal Gazette: 


‘“Gentlemen and Fellow Citizens, 

‘The delicacy hitherto observed by our fellow citizens, in not tendering their 
““services to represent us in the approaching and long wished for Assembly, induces 
““us to take the liberty of offering to your consideration 

Messieurs: James McGill 
Alexander Auldjo, Joseph Frobisher, John Richardson 


‘As proper persons to be chosen. And as we know none better qualified to fulfil 
“the Duties of the important trust, or in whose integrity and zeal for the true in- 
““terests of the Province you can better confide we beg leave to request your votes and 
“interest in their behalf. 

(Signed) James Dunlop, Charles Blake, Jn. B. Durocher, Robert Cruickshank, 
“William Maitland, John Bell, John McKinley, David David, P. Langan, Richard 
‘Dobie, Pierre Foretier, J. Papinault, Dumas St. Martin, J. A. Gray, John Gregory, 
“Thomas M’Cord, Andrew McGill, John Forsyth, James Finlay.”’ 


The letter is signed by nineteen citizens, five of whom are of French origin. 
Among the signers, one, J. B. Durocher, was elected for the West Ward of 
Montreal, another, J. Papineau, for the County. A third, James Dunlop, 
oe himself as a candidate for the West Ward, his letter being in the 
ollowing terms: 


‘To the free and independant electors of the City of Montreal who compose the 
“Westerly Ward. 

“Gentlemen :— 

‘“Desirous to have the Honour of representing you in the House of Assembly, I 
“will offer myself as a candidate at the ensuing General Election and solicit your 
‘votes, interest and support on that occasion. Should your suffrages confer such 
“honour on me as to become one of your representatives, I pledge myself that as 
“member of that assembly no member will be more bold to assert your rights or less 
‘afraid to protect your liberties: in short I have such confidence in myself as to hope, 
“that I will not only merit your applause but command your esteem by every trans- 
‘“action in my official capacity. I have the honour to be with the greatest respect, 
“Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
Montreal, May 21, 1792. JAMES DUNLOP. 
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Frobisher and Richardson were elected for the East Ward of Montreal on 
the 12th of June. The Montreal Gazette records the event in the following 


terms: 

“On Tuesday last the 12 instant came on the Election of two Representatives for 
‘‘the Easterly Ward of the City and Town of Montreal, when Messrs. Joseph Fro- 
“‘bisher and John Richardson were chosen by a great majority. It is almost needless 
“to remark that these Gentlemen from their known abilities, their character and 
‘situation in this Country, are in every respect well calculated for the important 
‘charge; men who will pay no regard to the ill-founded distinction which some 
‘‘prejudiced persons entertain between English and French, but be guided only by the 
“patriotic motives of promoting the public good and the general welfare of the 
‘Country. As citizens, merchants, men of honour.and integrity, they have hitherto 
“justly obtained the ipa esteem and confidence, and we have every reason to 
‘believe that by their future conduct in a House of Assembly, they will demean them- 
‘*selves in such a manner as still to merit it. 

‘The greatest words of satisfaction appeared among the generality of Electors 
‘tin the choice they had made, from the great conviviality and gaiety in which they 
‘‘spent the day in drinking to the health and prosperity of their representatives, their 
‘King and their Country.’ 


A letter to the printer, signed ‘‘Observator,’’ relates the scenes that fol- 
lowed the election: 
“Mr. Printer, 


‘‘Having been present at the late election of Mr. Frobisher and Mr. Richardson, 
‘for the Easterly Ward of this town, I could not help remarking with what propriety 
‘‘an incident hitherto unknown in this Country was conducted and likewise on the 
‘‘happy choice the Electors have made. No sooner was the Election of these Gentle- 
‘‘men ascertained than they were placed in a Phaeton and dragged through the 
‘‘principal streets by a number of their friends to Dillon’s Hotel, amidst universal 
‘‘acclamations. It was particularly striking to observe that astonished satisfaction 
‘and pleased amazement, which was visible in the crowd, upon the uncommon sight 
‘‘of a Hogshead of Porter and every other kind of liquor exposed for the general 
‘‘benefit; national prejudice seemed to yield to its happy influence and join in the 
‘common Huzza: the Canadian began to entertain a more favourable idea of the 
‘‘Chambre from this agreeable prelude, and to think it might be a very beneficial thing 
“for their country and themselves if attended with frequent elections of this kind.’’ 


“OBSERVATOR. ” 


In later years, John Richardson, well remembered through his benefactions 
to the Montreal General Hospital, which has published a biography of him, 
became hostile to the French element and was termed by Senator Chapais the 
leader of the opposition. 


His running mate, Joseph Frobisher, had been the first to penetrate the 
North West as far as the Churchill River. He returned from that country in 
1776, having secured what was in those days counted a competent fortune, in 
his two years’ transactions with the Indians. His residence, Beaver Hall, was 
situated where the remains of the old Church of the Messiah still stands 
above what was then Frobisher Street, which ended at Bonaventure Street 
(now St. James), the two portions of the street being connected by a bridge 
over St. Martin's Creek, now Craig Street. It was burnt in 1847, but gave its 
name to Beaver Hall Hill. McGill University has a number of papers com- 
ing from Joseph Frobisher, including a diary covering a period of many 
years, the most important statement in which is the mention of the place 
where the author dined on that particular day. 
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Montreal County was represented by Joseph Papineau, father of the great 
Papineau, a notary and surveyor, who was instrumental in securing the open- 
ing of what was celled after him Papineau Road, and James Walker, a lawyer, 
who soon became a judge and died at the early age of 44. 


In the West Ward, James Dunlop and Alexander Auldjo were defeated by 
James McGill and Jean Baptiste Durocher. James McGill, of course, is a 
familiar name; Jean Baptiste Durocher was less prominent. He was a mer- 
chant, a large real estate owner (Durocher Street was named after him) and 
a a of the Club of the Twelve Apostles, a prominent social organization of 
the day. 


How the representatives of Montreal City behaved during the first Parlia- 
ment may be seen by the following extract from the Montreal Gazette of June 
aoth, 1796. 

‘Montreal, oth June 1796. 
At a numerous meeting of Artificers of this City held at Dillon’s Hotel, Mr. 

‘Perrault in the chair. 


“It was unanimously resolved that the following address be presented to the 
“Representatives of this City in the late Provincial Parliament. 


. 


‘Gentlemen, 

“We might be justly accused of want of discernment, as well as of gratitude, 
were we any loager to withhold the public acknowledgment of the very great, 
“meritorious, and unremitting services which you have rendered this Province in 
general, and the City of Montreal in particular; as their Representatives in Parlia- 
“ment, leaving a glorious example of disinterested conduct (as a copy) worthy of 
“imitation by your successors, in that important station, if we are so unfortunate, as 
to be deprived of your future Services. 

“Accept then, Gentlemen, of our sincere and hearty thanks; while we beg leave 
to assure you, that sentiments of esteem for your Persons and Virtue, are indelibly 
_stampt on our minds, as will (till memory fails) make us look back with pleasure, 
‘and reflect with an honest pride; that by our Votes, gave to the first Parliament of 
“Canada, some of its brightest ornaments. 


‘*To the Hon. James McGixt Esq. 


JosepH FRosIsHER 
J. B. DurocHer Esquires.”’ 
Joun RicHARDSON 


‘It was further unanimously resolved that Mr. Amable Perrault, Mr. Duncan 
Fisher, Mr. Etienne Roy, Ephraim Sandford, Mr. Pierre Sauvage and Thomas Prior, 
‘to present this Address. 

‘And it was further resolved that the transactions of this Meeting be inserted in 
‘the Public Papers of this District."’ 


The answer was in the following terms: 
“To the Mechanics of the City and Town of Montreal. 


‘Gentlemen, 

‘Permit us to express the high and grateful sense we entertain of your very 
“flattering approbation of our conduct as Representatives of this City in the first 
“Provincial Parliament of Lower Canada. 

“Placed in a situation to us new and arduous, we cannot but regret that our 
“abilities were not equal to our inclinations: It is however a matter of pleasing 
‘reflexion, that those who may succeed us will have advantages which we could not 
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‘‘possess; and the liberal opinion you are pleased to entertain of our attempts in the 


‘Service of the Public, cannot fail to call forth their zeal and exertions. 


‘Bully sensible of the honor attendant on representing a body so respectable as 
“the Electors of this City, it is with a regret not to be described, that we find in- 
‘dispensable personal considerations impose upon us the necessity of declining to offer 
“ourselves as Candidates at the approaching General Election. 


‘'We have the honor to be with the utmost respect, 


‘“Gentlemen, 
‘Your most obedient and very humble Servants. 


(Signed) James McGiti 
Joun RicHARDSON 
J. B. DurocHER 
JosepH FRoBISHER 


‘‘Montreal, 11th June 1796.” 


A dinner of thanks was tendered to them at one of the taverns. 


One word of the defeated candidates of 1792. James Dunlop, to use the 
words of the Rev. Robert Campbell, in his history of St. Gabriel Street 
Church, ‘‘was one of Montreal’s earliest merchant princes.’’ When he died, 
in 1815, he had, the Herald said, ‘‘amassed a fortune supposed to be greater 
than ever was acquired by any individual in this country."’ He was a dealer in 
liquor, groceries and dry goods. 


Alexander Auldjo, his unsuccessful running mate, was the senior partner 
of Auldjo and Maitland, a firm of general merchants, ‘‘dealing not only,” 
says Rev. Mr. Campbell, “in dry goods, but also in ales and spirits.” ’ His 
grandson, John, was the first Englishman to make the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
A granddaughter of George Auldjo, brother of Alexander, Eweretta Prentice, 
acquired fame on the English stage under the name of Miss Lawrence, which 
she took after her beloved St. Lawrence River. Alexander Auldjo was elected 
in 1796. 

The members elected for Quebec city were: for the Upper Town, William 
Grant and Jean Antoine Panet, who apparently defeated George Allsopp and 
Louis Germain, fi/s; for the Lower town, Robert Lester (the only Irish Catho- 
lic in the House), and John Young. 


William Grant was accused of having distributed, not only cockades, but 
rum to his electors, and his election was contested, which is the reason why 
his name, which had been mentioned in connection with the speakership, was 
subsequently replaced by that of James McGill. His running mate, Jean 
Antoine Panet, advocate, for many years later Speaker of the Assembly, was, 
on the contrary, extremely scrupulous in election matters. Instead of spend- 
ing money before the election he waited until he was elected, and then an- 
nounced that he intended to distribute one hundred gold pounds amongst the 
poor, without distinction. The Quebec Gazette remarked: ‘May all the sums 
spent in elections never be put toa worse use.’ The distribution of the money 
was made through the Dean of the Quebec Bar, in the Court House, before two 
juage. several ministers of the church and many citizens, after advertisements 
in different languages (how many?) at the church doors and from the pulpit 
of the Parish church. Two hundred and thirty-four poor present received in 
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shillings each; the amount being slightly increased in cases of special need. 
The remainder was distributed by priests and clergymen, and amongst the 
prisoners by Magistrate Taylor. The report adds that ‘‘the poor appeared 
to be satisfied and to appreciate the wise distribution of the gift, begging the 
magistrates to present their thanks to the donor.”’ 


Panet was re-elected in 1796, and that time, not only did he persist in his 
election methods, but he induced his running mate, Grant, to adopt them. 
He wrote the Quebec Gazette as follows: ‘‘Immediately after the election, I said 
that I had been and was much opposed to the giving of rum and cockades at 
election, but I asked to be permitted to give $100 to the first girl residing in 
the Upper Town of Quebec who will have her banns published in one of our 
churches and will be married therein. Then William Grant, Esq., elected, 
stated in the same terms that he would give $100 to the second girl who will 
be published and married.’’ 


How long these gentlemen kept up their benefactions is hard to say. 


The election in the Lower Town had taken place on June 11th. The day 
after the election an unfortunate voter sent to the Quebec Gazette the following 
advertisement: 

““LOST.—YESTERDAY morning in the Poll Room a metal Watch (makers name 

“Sanderson No. 1749) any person to whose cloath it might have been entangled in the 

“‘croud or into whose hands it may have fallen since, that will return the same to 

“Mr. Neilson the printer hereof shall have one Guinea reward and no Questions 

‘‘asked.—Quebec 12 June 1792. N.B. All persons to whom the above may be offered 

“for sale are desired to stop it and give information to the printer."’ 

Nowadays, a newspaper publishing these last words would be amenable to a 
fine under the Criminal Code. 


The most interesting episode of the election, or at least the only one which 
was fully reported, took place in Quebec County, at Charlesbourg. The voting 
began on the twenty-fifth of June and continued for two days. There were, for 
the two seats, three candidates still in the running: Louis de Salaberry, 
father of the hero of Chateauguay, David Lynd, and Berthelot d’Artigny, 
Dean of the Bar. Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, afterwards father of Queen 
Victoria, was a resident, if not a voter, of the county, and he was favourable 
to the first two candidates, Salaberry being a particular friend of his. During 
the third day, the vote stood as follows: 


A) 39 Serre Peer + < 
EAI. ts 5. oe Re ee 462 
DerGGt ss eee 436 


Berthelot claimed that votes had been received from men who were neither 
land owners nor naturalized. However, 62 voters favourable to Berthelot, 
were preparing to give their suffrages when the poll was closed and the 
hustings demolished. For what ensued let us quote the Quebec Gazette: 
“At Charlesbourg, on closing the ae of the county election, on Wednesday 
‘last, the 27th of June, a riot, at taking down the place of the hustings, was upon the 
“point of bursting out into open violence. The instant Prince Edward discovered the 
‘exasperated crowd, he came up and took a position to be seen by a//, and gave the 
“command for silence.”’ 
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‘Can there be (said his royal highness in pure french, and with a tone of affection 
‘‘and authority) a man among you that does not take the king to be father of his 


‘people | : 
“His words were answered with huzzas and cheers of God save the King. 
“Ts there a man among you (added the Prince) that does not look upon the New 
“Constitution as the best possible one, both for the subject and the government? 


‘The huzzas were repeated. a 
‘Part then in peace (concluded his royal highness) I urge you to unanimity and 
“concord. Let me hear no more of the odious distinction English and French. You are 


‘tall his Britannic Majesty’s Canadian subjects. ee 
“The tumult ceased, menace, rage and fury gave place to language of admiration and 


“applause. 
‘‘May the laconic and effectual oratory of Prince Edward, and the wisdom of his 


‘council, be universally attended to and everlastingly remembered.’’—Quebec Gazette, 

sth July 1792. 

However, Berthelot lodged a notarial protest against the election. But 
Salaberry, having been elected for two counties, Quebec and Dorchester, was 
ordered by the Assembly to make his option and selected the latter. Berthelot 
was elected by acclamation in Quebec County and distributed 1,200 livres 
amongst the poor of the five parishes of his county. 

M. Berthelot was vindictive. One of his first steps as a member of the 
Assembly was to contest Lynd’s election. He would not have given it up had 
the petitioners not desisted from their proceedings. 

Berthelot’s vindictiveness extended, naturally enough, to Prince Edward. 
One day in November, 1793, however, His Royal Highness declared to him 
that he had forgotten the Charlesbourg incident. One of those present, 
quoting the Prince’s words, gives them as an example of magnanimity! 

Seven or eight elections were contested, the contestations being referred 
not to the courts, as nowadays, but to the Assembly itself. All were eventu- 
ally dropped. One of them, that of M. de La Valtrie, alleged that he was not 
naturalized, having left Canada for a few years after the cession of the country. 
This objection, which applied to several members and Legislative Councillors, 
was also dropped. 

The only by-election, besides that of Quebec County, was that of Leinster 
(1’Assomption-Joliette). Larocque, the member-celect, was the only one who 
thanked his electors through the Quebec Gazette. He had promised to defend 
their interests even at the peril of his life; unfortunately, he died before the 
opening of Parliament. George McBeath, a wealthy fur trader, was elected 
in his stead, at the instigation of the Attorney General, as we have seen.above. 
One of his partisans of French descent delivered an address which was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Gazette under the heading A Conquered Canadian. Mc- 
Beath’s election was contested, but the contestation was not proceeded with. 


* * «K * 


These are the main incidents of our first parliamentary election. It might be 
interesting to note the resemblances and the differences between what hap- 
—— in those days and what happened in ours. But the task must be per- 
ormed by someone else. 
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LOUIS HEBERT— CANADA'S FIRST 
SEIGNIOR AND COLONIST 


1617—1627 
By Dorotuy A. HENEKER 


(]]NHREE hundred years ago the month of January brought sorrow and 
mourning to the little French colony at Quebec. Louis Hébert, beloved 
friend of French and Indian alike, lay dying, as the result of a fatal 

fall on the ice, and consternation reigned throughout the settlement. 

Barely a year had elapsed since the Duke of Montmorency, then Vice-Roy of 

New France, had conferred upon Hébert the Seigniories of Sault-au-Matelot 

and Lespinay, en fief noble, as a reward for his great services to France in the 

New World. The future had seemed bright, and apparently a peaceful old age 

had stretched before him wherein to enjoy the fruits of his many and arduous 

labours. But Providence had decreed otherwise, and on the twenty-fifth of 

January, 1627, after a few days’ illness, Hébert passed away, and was buried 

in the cemetery of the Récollet Fathers at the foot of a great cross, the place he 

had designated for his burial only a short time before his accident. 

History records that in 1670 a landslide occurred in this locality, and, 
through the efforts of Father Valentin Le Roux, Superior of the Récollet 
Fathers, the cedar wood coffin containing Hébert’s remains was exhumed and 
transported, amidst great public demonstrations, to its final resting place in 
the Chapel of that Order. 

The fife of Louis Hébert was an adventurous one. He was born in Paris. 
the son of the Court apothecary to Queen Catherine de Medici, and was trained 
in the same profession. On his father’s death, Hébert inherited a small 
fortune, together with a certain amount of land, and, apart from the promise 
of a successful and distinguished career, soon had sufficient means to live in 
comfort in the city of his birth. Little seems to be known of the history of 
his wife, Marie Rollet, whom he married early in life and who proved a true 
and courageous comrade throughout the perils and hardships of their later 
married days. 

It is interesting to realize that Hébert was well over forty years of age before 
he entered upon his career of pioneer and explorer. At that time all Paris was 
agog with tales of the wonderful new lands beyond the seas, and Hébert, 
amongst others, became fired with the desire to see those wonders for himself, 
and applied to Sieur de Monts for permission to accompany him on an ex- 
pedition to Acadia which was to sail from France in March, 1604. His request 
was granted, and on the sixth of May, some two months later, he disem- 
barked with De Monts’ little company of settlers upon an island in the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy, which was called Ste. Croix, a name now borne by the river 
nearby. “With singular infelicity,’’ declares Parkman, ‘“‘this spot was 
chosen as the site of the new colony. It commanded the river and was well 
fitted for defence—these were its only merits; yet cannon were landed on it, a 
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battery was planted on a detached rock at one end, and a fort begun ona rising 
ground at the other.’ “Before the winter closed in, the northern end of the 
‘sland was covered with buildings surrounding a square, where a solitary tree 
had been left standing. On the right was a spacious house, well built and 
surmounted by one of those enormous roofs characteristic of the time. This 
was the lodging of De Monts. Behind it and near the water was a long 
covered gallery for labour or amusement in foul weather. Champlain (also 
a member of this expedition) and the Sieur d’Orville, aided by the servants of 
the latter, built a house for themselves nearly opposite that of De Monts, and 
the remainder of the square was occupied by storehouses, a magazine, work- 
shops, lodgings for gentlemen and artisans, and a barrack for the Swiss 
soldiers; the whole enclosed with a palisade.” Such was the Habitation de 
I’ Isle Saincte-Croix, as shown by Champlain in quaint plans and drawings in 
a musty little quarto of 1613. 

Scarcely were their labours completed when a long and rigourous winter set 
in, and the many disadvantages of the island became apparent to the little 
band of settlers. ‘‘Ice in sheets, or broken masses, swept by ... with the 
ebbing and flowing tide, often debarring all access to the mainland and cutting 
off their supplies of wood and water... Cider and wine froze in the casks 
and were served out by the pound. As they crowded round their half-fed 
fires, shivering in the icy currents that pierced their rude tenements, many 
sank into desperate apathy.’ 

Soon the scurvy broke out, and, despite all efforts of Hébert to check this 
strange and terrible disease, thirty-five members of the party succumbed 
before Spring, and many more were brought to the verge of death. Weary of 
St. Croix, De Monts resolved, early in the year, to seek out a more auspicious 
site for his little colony. With Champlain and several of his company, he 
set sail on a voyage of discovery along the coast, and finally decided upon the 
inland harbour of Port Royal as an ideal situation for this enterprise. On the 
north side of the basin, into which flowed three rivers which the French 
named Port Royal, Esquille, and Hébert, the axemen began their task; “‘the 
dense forest was cleared away and the buildings of the infant colony soon rose 
in its place.” 

In spite of many hardships Hébert appears to have spent two happy years 
at Port Royal. He cleared and cultivated some of the land adjacent to the 
fort, and Marc Lescarbot, a French lawyer who came out from Paris in 1606, 
was struck with his industry and comments on the fact that ‘‘The Sieur de 
Poutrincourt, with the help of our apothecary, M. Louis Hébert, has tilled a 
piece of ground where a little wheat can be sown and a few vines planted. 
M. Louis Hébert takes great pleasure in husbandry, and also shows great skill 
in his own profession. ' 

Besides working in his garden, Hébert found time to study the botany of 
this new country. He explored the woods and river-banks for plants with 
medicinal properties and carefully examined all those whose qualities were 
unknown to him. The abundant growth of the wild grape vine attracted his 
attention, and he endeavoured to transplant some of the young vines to the 
vicinity of the fort. The success of this effort was not very great, according 
to Lescarbot. ‘‘Maitre Louis Hébert, our apothecary,’’ he writes, “in his 
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desire to make this country more habitable, dug up a large quantity (of vines) 
to plant at Port Royal, where there are none at all, although the ground is 
most suitable for vine-growing. Through some stupidity these vines were 
never sores: much to our displeasure.”’ 

Hébert would have liked to make his home in this fertile country, but, late 
in the Spring of 1607, disastrous news came from France. De Mont's monopoly 
had been rescinded, the life of the enterprise was stopped, and the establish- 
ment at Port Royal could no longer be supported. ‘‘Choice there was none, 
and Port Royal must be abandoned. Built on a false basis, sustained only by 
the fleeting favour of a government, the generous enterprise had come to 
naught.’ Sorrowfully Hébert bade farewell to the dwellings, the cornfields, 
the gardens and all the dawning prosperity of Port Royal, and sailed for 
France, arriving in the harbour of St. Malo early in October, 1607. 

Once arrived in Paris, however, Hébert sought every opportunity of return. 
The chance soon came. De Monts had ceded his rights over Port Royal to the 
Sieur de Poutrincourt. This ardent and adventurous baron was in evil case, 
“involved in litigation and low in purse.’’ But his ardour was unabated 
Acadia must become a new France, and he, Poutrincourt, must be its father.’’ 
From the King he obtained a confirmation of his grant,and,to supply the lack 
of money and resources, he allied himself with one Robin, a man of wealth and 
family. | 

Late in the Spring of 1610 De Poutrincourt again set sail for Port Royal, 
and with him went, for the second time, Louis Hébert, accompanied by his wife, 
Marie Rollet. This time the voyage was not so uneventful. A mutiny broke 
out among the crew, which was finally suppressed, however, and after several 
weary weeks the voyagers entered once again the familiar basin of Port Royal. 
Little was changed. The buildings were still intact save for the partial falling 
in of the roofs, and even furniture was found untouched in the deserted 
chambers. The little band of pioneers once more took up the round of familiar 
life, and, through varying vicissitudes, maintained the settlement until the 
Summer of 1613 when all their hopes were again destroyed. The captain of 
an illicit trading vessel from Jamestown, by name Samuel Argall, sailed 
away in May for islands off the coast of Maine to fish, or so he said, for cod. 
He commanded a vessel of one hundred and thirty tons, carrying fourteen 
guns and sixty men, with a secret mission from Sir Thomas Dale, Governor of 
Virginia, to expel the French from any settlement they might have made 
within the limits of King James’ patents. He made two expeditions, and his 
second voyage brought him to the island of Ste. Croix and thence to Port 
Royal, which he found undefended, and razed to the ground. 

This meant the final ruin of De Poutrincourt, who returned from an ex- 
pedition to find Port Royal in ashes and his unfortunate son, with the men 
under his command, wandering houseless in the wilderness. Broken-hearted, 
Hébert and the remaining members of the little settlement once more bade 
farewell to this land of fair promise and fond hopes and returned to France. 

But Fate had other things in store. Champlain, who had accompanied De 
Monts on his first expedition to Ste. Croix, had sought fresh fields of en- 
deavour, and, in the Spring of 1608, had laid the foundation of the future 
settlement at Quebec. His great desire now was to obtain colonists who 
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would come out with their wives and families and open up the forests. So 
far failure had attended the efforts of the numerous individuals to whom a 
monopoly of the fur trade had been given in return for their undertaking to 
settle the country. In each case a few years had been sufficient to prove that the 
exploitation of the fur trade for personal enrichment was their real aim, and 
chat there was little or no desire to undertake the much less lucrative work of 
serious colonization. 

Hébert was the ideal colonist, and Champlain, hearing of his return to 
France, lost no time in = that he and his family should emigrate to 
Quebec and help to lay the foun ation of that little colony. Some resistance 
to this proposal came from the members of the Association of Merchants, then 
holding the monopoly of the fur trade. Not only were they unwilling to 
colonize on their own account, but they were opposed to bona fide colonization 
by Champlain, fearing it would interfere with their profits. After some delay, 
however, their consent was obtained, and they even offered Hébert a salary 
for his services as apothecary, together with about ten acres of land. 

This proposition Hébert accepted, and he joyfully made preparations for 
leaving France for ever. He sold his page! in Paris, merely reserving a 
certain amount of household furniture, and, his arrangements completed, set 
sail for Quebec in the summer of 1617. The voyage was long and stormy and 
neat the Banks of Newfoundland the little vessel nearly foundered. It was 
jammed against the floating ice by force of wind and current, and once the 
storm became so violent and the ship was hurled with such force against the 
floes that the unhappy passengers gave up all hope of ever reaching land. Bya 
miracle they escaped, and after thirteen weeks finally atrived at Tadousac, 
‘having been in constant terror of death and so exhausted that they were 
incapable of any further effort.” 

At Tadousac they put into port to recuperate, and passed the following 
Sabbath in offering up prayers of thanksgiving for their marvellous preserva- 
tion from shipwreck and drowning. The sailors and carpenters built a little 
chapel with the branches of pine trees, which Mme. Hébert and her children 
decorated with masses of wild flowers. Here Holy Mass was celebrated in the 
presence of the whole ship’s company, who rendered heartfelt thanks to 
Heaven for their safety from the perils of the sea. 

At Quebec the vessel had been given up for lost, and Friar Sagard relates 
how ‘‘prayers for the dead had been offered in the belief that all on board had 
been drowned.’ Great joy therefore prevailed when news came that the 
vessel was in sight, and the whole population gathered on the river bank to 
welcome the new arrivals to their future home. 

Quebec society in those days consisted of some fifty or more persons mostly 
connected with the fur-trading industry of the time. This included three 
families, namely, that of Abraham Martin, of Pierre Desportes and of Nicolas 
Pivert. With the exception of the Recollet Fathers, the remainder of the 
little settlement was made up chiefly of the clerks, interpreters and workmen 
of the Association of Merchants, none of whom had any active interest in the 
future development of the country. 

Such was the composition of the little company which crowded to the 
wharf to watch the arrival of the ship from the Mother-land; always a great 
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event in their somewhat monotonous lives. While the men greeted Hébert 
the few women surrounded Marie Rollet, who, it is related, “happy to find 
in this new land persons of her own sex, was touched and overcome by the 
sympathy they displayed.’’ 

Pending the erection of a suitable house for his wife and family, tradition 
maintains that Hébert placed a tent beneath the shelter of the wide-spreading 
elm which, until 1848, stood at the corner of the street now called Ste Anne. 
It was not long, however, before he set to work to build his future home, 
which appears to have stood on the rock at a little distance from Champlain’ 
fort. The Abbé Després describes this house as having been ‘‘built 3 stone 
with wooden gables,’’ and goes on to say that ‘‘in 1644 this house began to 
fall into ruin and was replaced by one much more spacious and convenient. . . 
which was apparently situated at the entrance to the Seminary gardens.”’ 
Picture with what keen satisfaction,’ writes Mme. Laura Conan, ‘‘must 
Hébert have lit the first fire on his own hearth-place. Instead of the dew or 
rain-soaked canvas covering, behold a solid roof existed, and once more the 
comforts of warmth and shelter might be enjoyed. The furniture, brought all 
the way from Paris, now saw the light of day, and it became possible to forget 
at times that this was life in a savage country on the fringe of a virgin forest... 
With a light step, Mme. Hébert went to and fro in her new domain, arranging 
the furniture, storing away the linen and placing her best pewter dishes on the 
sideboard and her copper saucepans near the fire.’’ 

Hébert now turned to the important and difficult task of clearing the land 
around his little home. He cut down the forest, tore out the stumps of trees, 
and ploughed up the ground ready for sowing his grain. A garden was a 
novelty in those days, and Champlain comments with admiration on the 
results he obtained. ‘‘I visited,’’ he writes, ‘‘the cornfields, which I found 
producing in abundance; the gardens were filled with all kinds of herbs, such 
as purslain, sorrel, cabbages, radishes, parsley and other vegetables which 
were quite equal to those I had seen in France.”’ 

The ground was fertile, and the first harvest proved most successful. 
Much encouraged, Hébert increased his clearings aad gradually enlarged the 
boundaries of his fields and gardens. After three years he discovered that he 
was producing more grain and vegetables than he needed for his own use, and 

roceeded to trade some of this surplus produce with the Indians in exchange 
es their furs. This aroursed the animosity of the fur-traders. They felt that 
their profits were threatened, and resolved to persecute Hébert by every means 
in their power, in the hope that he would eventually become discouraged and 
leave the settlement. They accordingly forbade him to trade with the natives 
and even commandeered the surplus of his crops for their own use. Hébert 
was furious at this unfair treatment, and finally the persecutions became so 
outrageous that the matter was referred to Champlain, who resolved to bring 
the whole question before a public assembly of the people. The inhabitants 
were accordingly called together and Champlain himself presided over the 
meeting. Hébert was nominated as ‘‘Procureur du Roi,’’ and several of the 
Recollet Fathers assisted in various capacities. 

The assembly decided to lay the whole subject before the King, with the 
petition that greater latitude should be allowed to colonists in the future and 
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that more care should be exercised in the choice of settlers for the colony. As 
a result, the matter was brought to Court and the King cancelled the charter 
of the ‘‘Compagnie des Marchands,”’ and granted the monopoly to another 
Association whose members were careful to treat Hébert with more considera- 
tion. 

Free to continue his work unmolested, Hébert now launched out into other 
schemes. He not only increased his acreage, but he imported cattle and 
planted orchards of oa and plum trees for which he sent to Normandy. 
Friar Sagard writes of seeing the “apple trees covered with blossoms in the 
springtime and bearing a good crop of apples in the Fall.’’ Nine years after 
Hébert’s death, Father Le Jeune, writing in the ‘Relation’ of 1636, declared 
that ‘‘the apple trees planted by Louis Hébert having been spoilt by the 
cattle, it will take some time to find out whether apples will grow well in this 
country, although I have been assured that the climate is well adapted for 
the growth of this industry.” 

Meanwhile both Hébert and his wife took a prominent place in the social 
life of the little community, and during the long winter evenings their home 
became a favourite rendez-vous, and the long weary climb up the side of the 
cliff was well repaid by the warmth of the welcome which met all comers. 
Hébert himself was keenly interested in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the settlement. He made friends with the Indians, and soon learnt to 
understand and speak their language to some extent. He also helped Cham- 
plain with his numerous schemes, and often undertook to relieve him of several 
of his duties during the times when the latter was obliged to absent himself 
from the colony. Amongst his occupations, it is related how Hébert was 
more than once chosen to replace the captain of the vessel which plied between 
the ports of Tadousac and Quebec. 

In 1621 Hébert gave away his second daughter, Marie Guillemette, in 
marriage to young Guillaume Couillard, a carpenter in the employ of the 
Company who had emigrated from Normandy tn 1613. Both bride and groom 
were very popular among their associates and the wedding was made the 
occasion of great festivities. It was celebrated on the twenty-sixth of August, 
in the Chapel of the ‘‘Habitation, and Champlain attended the ceremony in 
person, together with most of the members of the French population. The 
marriage proved a happy one, and is worthy of notice as being the first wed- 
ding to be recorded in the register of the parish church of Notre-Dame at 
Quebec. 

Hébert now desired to secure his possession of the land which he had 
worked so hard to improve. Land in those days could not be bought and 
sold as it can be to-day. All land primarily belonged to the King, who 
granted portions of it to his various subjects in return for certain services. 
These services varied according to the form in which the grant was made. 
The most usual forms were those known as ‘‘en fief’’ or “en seigneurie 
(alternative terms) and “‘en censive. The former type of grant was usually 
made to persons of some importance in the community, while the latter type 
of grant was generally made to the “‘habitant’’ or cultivator of the soil. 

The Seignior was obliged to render fealty and homage to his over-lord, 
to pay certain dues upon every change of ownership, and, in Canada, to clear 
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and develop his estate within a definite period and to observe certain royal 
reservations. The Habitant was merely required to pay an annual rent to his 
Seignior, called the ‘‘cens et rentes,’* and whenever the property changed 
hands he was liable to another financial obligation, known as the payment of 
the “‘lods et ventes,’’ which, in Canada, was a fine of one-twelfth of the 
mutation price. 

These grants of land ‘‘en seigneurie’’ were made in different ways. Some- 
times they were made direct from the King, sometimes they were made by one 
of the great companies to whom the King had granted control of the whole 
country, while later on in the history of the colony they were made by the 
Governors and Intendants. These latter grants were supposed to be made 
jointly by Governor and Intendant, and it is amusing to read a remark of the 
Intendant Duchesneau, writing in 1675 with reference to Frontenac, then 
Governor and famous for his fiery temper: ‘If you notice that the grants of 
land are signed only in my name please do not blame me. Monsieur the 
Governor finds it beneath his dignity to be associated with me in the same 
document, and, therefore, desires that we issue grants separately.’’ 

Grants ‘en censive’’ were usually made by the Seignior, who thus divided 
up his large estate into smaller holdings or farms. The Seignior, besides being 
under certain obligations, had also several rights and rivileges. These rights 
were more or less lucrative and were in the nature of various public or semi- 
public services within the siegniory. The chief of these to be exercised in , 
Canada was the right to erect grist mills and bake-ovens, and to oblige the 
habitants of a seigniory to bring their grain to be ground and their bread to be q 
baked at the seigniorial mill or oven. it 

The right to build bake-ovens proved most unsuccessful in Canada and was 
rarely exercised; the distances were too great and weather conditions too 
severe in winter ever to make this a practical scheme. The right to erect mills 
was more useful, but in many cases also proved a doubtful advantage, and 
landowners were, in the later history of the settlement, often forced to build 
and maintain mills for the benefit of the habitants which were really run at a 
loss to themselves. 

While Hébert had been granted ten acres of land on his arrival by the Fur 
Company then in possession, he felt it was wiser to have some definite con- 
firmation of this transaction, in view of the fact that the charter of the Com- 
pany had been rescinded. He accordingly applied to France for letters —_ 
and these were sent him by the Duke de Montmorency, then Vice-Roy of 
New France, on February 4th, 1623, granting him the ‘‘fief’’ or ““seigniory 
of Sault-au-Matelot, situated on the height of land in Quebec, where today 
may be seen such buildings as the Basilica, the Seminary, and the University 
of Laval. 

Two years later Montmorency died and Hébert applied to his successor, 
the Duke de Ventadour, for further confirmation. Ventadour hastened to 
ratify the former concession, and not only gave Hébert Sault-au-Matelot in 
‘fief noble,’’ but added another Seigniory situated on the banks of the St. 
Charles river, in grateful recognition of the services he had rendered to his 
country. This was the ‘‘fief’’ of Lespinay, which remained in the Hébert 
family for four generations. 
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No trace apparently remains of the letters patent of 1623, therefore this 
later deed of February 26th, 1626, is a most important document, as it 1s the 


frst record of the inauguration into Canada of this ancient system of land 
tenure which dated from Feudal times. The text, which is quaint and inter- 
esting, reads as follows: 


TO THE SIEUR LOUIS HEBERT 


HENRY DE LEVY, Duke of Vantadour, Peer of France, Lieutenant-General for his most 
Christian Majesty in the Government of the Province of Languedoc, and Vice-Roy of New 
France. 

To all who these present letters shall sec, Greeting: 

We do hereby make known that Louis Hebert, one of the subjects and inhabitants of the 
aforesaid country of New France, has caused to be stated and represented to us that for several 
years past he has suffered long and painful labours, perils and expenses, incessantly, supported 
in the discovery of the lands of Canada, and that he is the head of the first family which has 
settied and dwelt there since the year one thousand six hundred until now, which he directs 
with all the means and property which he had in Paris, having left his relations and friends 
to go and form this commence men to facolony and Christianize people in these lands and 
countries which are deprived of the knowledge of God, not being enlightened with His holy 
light; to which end the said Hébert having settled near the great River St. Lawrence, at the 

lace called Quebec, adjoining the settlement which is kept up by the Society authorized by 
His Majesty and confirmed by us, assisted by his domestic servants, cleared a certain portion of 
the said lands, surrounded by an enclosure, and has erected buildings thereon for himself, 
his family and cattle; of which lands, buildings, and enclosure, he has obtained from Monsieur 
the Duke of Montmorency, the Vice-Roy our predecessor, the gift and grant in perpetuity by 
letters patent issued on Saturday, the fourth day of February, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-three; 

We, for the above stated considerations, and in order to encourage those who may here- 
after desire to people and inhabit the said country of Canada, have given, ratified, and con- 
firmed and do give, ratify, and confirm, unto the aforesaid Louis Hébert and his successors 
and heirs, in virtue of the power given us by His Majesty, all the aforesaid arable and cleared 
lands surrounded by the enclosure of the said Hébert, together with the house and buildings, 
as the whole extends and is situate at Quebec aforesaid, on the great River St. Lawrence; to 
have and to hold the same in ‘‘fief noble,’’ unto him, his heirs and assigns for ever, as his own 
and lawfully acquired property, and dispose thereof fully and peaceably, as hemay think proper; 
the whole depending on the fort and castle of Quebec, subject to the charges and conditions 
which shall hereafter be imposed by us. 

And for the same considerations we have moreover given unto the said Hébert and his 
successors, heirs and assigns, the extent of one French league of land lying and being near 
Quebec aforesaid, on the river St. Charles, which has been bounded and limited by the Sieurs 
de Champlain and de Caen, to possess, clear, cultivate, and inhabit the same, as he may deem 
Gt on the same conditions as the first donation, hereby most expressly prohibiting all persons 
of whatever quality or condition to trouble, disturb, or binder him in the possession and 
enjoyment of the said lands, buildings and enclosures, and commanding the Sieur de Champlain 
our lieutenant-general in New France, to maintain the said Hébert in his said possession and 
enjoyment, against all and any persons whomsoever, for such is our will. 


Given at Paris, the last day of February, one thousand six hundred and twenty-six. 


Signed: DE VANTADOUR. 


By command of his Lordship the Vice-Roy, 
GIRARDET. 
(Sealed with red wax). 
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It may be noticed that although this was a grant of land made ‘‘en fief’’ 
and, therefore, subject to certain conditions, these conditions were not defined 
in the deed, which merely stated ‘‘the whole depending on the fort and castle 
of Quebec, subject to the charges and conditions which shall hereafter be 
imposed by us.’” Apparently no conditions were ever imposed, so that Hébert 
practically obtained and held his land free of all charges. 

Unfortunately he did not enjoy his new possession for any length of time, 
as less than a year from the date of this deed he fell ill from the effects of an 
accident and passed away on the 25th of January, 1627, leaving his wife and 
children to carry on his work in the land which he had loved so well. 

On the 3rd of September, 1918, three hundred years after his first landing 
in Quebec, a monument was unveiled to the memory of Hébert and his wife 
the courageous Marie Rollet, and may be seen today in the garden of the 
Town Hall in the City of Quebec. Thus was honour ~ after many centuries, 
to this gallant family whose members had so bravely taced the perils of land and 
sca, besides untold hardships in this country of their adoption. The monu- 
ment stands as a perpetual reminder of their courage and heroism, and, in the 
words of one of the speakers at the ceremony, ‘‘C’est plus qu'un monument de 
pierre, c'est une vivante inspiration; c’est plus qu’un symbole de reconnais- 
saince et d’hommage au passé, c’est un ordre impérieux dressé en face du 
présent et de l'avenir. Ainsi se présente, a celui qui veut s'arréter et réfléchir, 
la statue élevée au sommet du cap Diamant, a la gloire de Louis Hébert, le 
premier colon canadien.”’ 

y ry x 


FOR A CANADIAN ANTHOLOGY i 
By A. J. M. Smrru | | 


I wou.tp take words 
As crisp and as white 

As our snow; as our birds 
Swift and sure in their flight; 


As clear and as cold 

As our ice; as strong as a jack pine; 
As young as a trillium; as old 

As the Rockies’ irregular line; 
Sweet-smelling and bright 

As new rain; as hard 
And as smooth and as white 

As a brook pebble clean and unmarred: 
To hold in a poem of words, 

Like water in colourless glass, 
The spirit of mountains like birds, 

Of forests as pointed as grass, 
Snow drifting thin out of blue, 

Dark waters swirled into white. 
Dark cedar, dark fir, and the blue 

Cold night and the blue cold light. 
The lonely and austere 

Spirit of river and prairie, 
Lonely, untouchable, clear 

As the eagle's high, loneliest eyrie. 
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MY RUGGED FRIEND 


by W. B. HowkLu 


‘Men are much more unwilling to have their weaknesses and their 
imperfections known than their crimes; and if you hint to a man that 
you think him silly or ignorant, or even ill-bred or awkward, he will 
hate you more and longer than if you tell him plainly that you think 
him a rogue.’’—Chesterfield. 


office, he mildly hinted that there was room for improvanent in our 

manners. This criticism, when published in the Press, was received 
with a good deal of resentment. We felt that we were too virile a people to 
concern ourselves with tricks which are of no importance, except in the effete 
old world. Only a conviction that we were very deficient in this respect could 
have induced that wisest and kindliest of men to have made sucha statement, 
for he had lived among us for eight years and must have known that we have 
the sensitiveness to criticism which is characteristic of young incividuals and 
young nations; that we have not reached the age when a nation can face with 
equanimity the suggestion that it has faults, except of course those which 
are vittues carried to excess. Our resentment was perhaps based on a mis- 
conception of what good manners are. Ihe man, who owing to handicaps of 
birth and bringing-up, has had no opportunity to acquite them, very natur- 
ally thinks that they are strange and unnatural ways of doing simple things. 
He is mistaken. Good manners consist chiefly in refraining from doing 
things. They are the suppression of bad manners. 

Politeness has been defined as benevolence in small things. It is a code 
designed to prevent us from being disagreeable to one another, and is an 
application of the golden rule to everyday life. The rugged sterling fellow 
thinks, in the innocence of his heart, that no more can be expected of him than 
that he should be ‘‘natural.’’ If he carried his thought to its logical con- 
clusion he would be a fit inmate for a monkey house. He does not realize that 
when he is natural he behaves like a lout, nor has he the insight to detect the 
att which enables a well-bred man to appear natural. Satisfied with what he 


pictures to himself as the dignity of his unspoiled manhood, he elbows his 
way about and indulges in certain habits, which, though they are quite 
‘natural,’ area little trying to those who do not share his opinion of his own 
innate worth. He is a loud and frequent sniffer. He clears his tiroat noisily. 
At meals he fills his mouth too full, and has no compunction ir spraying his 
neighbour's food by coughing over it. Since ‘‘please’’ and “‘tkank you’ do 
not occur in his vocabulary, he demands and accepts favours as if they were 
rights. In conversation he reveals by a wandering eye and repeated his lack 
of interest in what his neighbour has to say. He obtrudes his personality 
and his opinions, and from being merely a boor, becomes a bore as well. 

We, who are graduates of Canadian universities, would like to think that if 
our alma maters have stamped a hall-mark upon us it is one which justly raises 


QV otic the late Earl Grey was leaving Canada at the end oj his term of 
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us in the es:imation of our fellow citizens. Unfortunately our fellow citizens 
do not take the trouble to grope deep down in our hearts for the ‘‘unvalued 
jewels’ there before they form their judgement of us. They judge us by the 
little things we do or leave undone. I have been interested, for instance, to 
observe on more than one occasion lately that the custom of taking off one’s 
hat to a lady is not always observed by my rugged friend, the university 
graduate. | must confess that I have not seen this emancipation from con- 
vention among people who have not the advantage of a college education. - 
The sight of a young man, who has lived in our university atmosphere for 
some ten yars, as he walks along the street, with a pipe in his mouth, and his 
hat on the dack of his head, greeting a lady he knows very slightly, with an 
airy wave of the hand, is a sight which can hardly fail to arouse the unen- 
lightened public to an appreciation of the power of Mind over manners. I have 
reason to believe, however, that my rugged friend neglects to take off his 
hat only when he thinks that the lady is, through lack of money or influence, 
not likely to be of use to him. And this rather leads me to have hopes of him, 
for it shows that he realizes that there is a place somewhere for a kind of con- 
duct whichis not ‘‘natural’’ to him. 

If our roigh diamond is observant he may have reason to suspect that he is 
at times an object of amusement. If he is willing to learn, and has a sense of 
humour whch he can direct upon himself, he may achieve the humility of spirit 
which is th: beginning of better things. If he has no sense of humour, and 
wishes to larn only that which will bring money into his pocket, he becomes 
touchy and more boorish than ever, a victim of the ne ees complex.”’ 
My rugged triend looks upon good manners as a sign of effeminacy. He would 
be shocked f he could be ‘aide to realize that the best school of manners is a 
naval or miitary officers’ mess; the last place, surely, to look for effeminacy. 
He would fzel that his universe was crumbling if he knew the importance 
attached to politeness in training schools for officers, not only in effete 
Europe, but tlso in the United States. It would be heartless to tell him how high 
the standarc is at Annapolis and West Point; and this in democratic America! 

During the beginning of the European War a number of students in this 
country combined, for a while, their studies with their military training. It 
was soon noticed that these men were distinguishable from their fellow stu- 
dents, not merely by their uniforms, but by their better manners. From treatin g 
their officers with the respect which is, after all, nothing more or less than 
the courtesy which the army insists upon, and their comrades with the consider- 
ation which is necessary among men who live together in crowded quatters, 
they acquired the habit of being polite to people outside the army. It is not 
unlikely that the standard of manners is high in European countries because 
for generations every able-bodied man has been, for a time, a man-at-arms. 

When the clever and ambitious young graduate, who has had no training 
in Jes bienséances, sees a career in a large city opening before him, he perhaps 
quails before the social world into which he must go, but he may comfort 
himself with the spectacle of some of the most successful men in the country, 
who, having entered upon the same path with the determination to learn 
everything tiat is to be learned, have mastered the code, have become part of 
the polite world and are at ease in it. It is the man with the imagination to 
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realize his own limitations who reaches the goalofhisambition. ~he second- 
rate man is hampered by the conceit which prevents him from remecying them. 

In the Royal Navy it is the custom, I believe, to select some of the most 
promising boys from the lower deck, to educate them and to givethem com- 
missions. As part of their education they are taught how to behave in polite 
society; they are even shown how to master the intricacies of the dress tic. 
There is nothing degrading in this. It 1s simply part of a system of facing 
facts. These boys are deficient in certain particulars and are given a training 
which prevents them from feeling embarrassed when they enter a sew sphere. 
We, on the contrary, receive young men at the time of their lives when they 
are most able to assimilate new ideas, and we send them out into tae world to 
suffer humiliation when they mix with a higher social class than that to 
which they have been accustomed. We take men who have had no —— 
at home or at school, and though we subject them to none here, we believe 
‘hat we mould their characters in such a way as to fit them for the business of 
living. Now, the essence of discipline 1s the suppression of inlividual in- 
clinations in the interest of the common good; of self-disciplite, the sup- 
pression of weaknesses or vices in the interest of the character asa whole. The 
one is but the natural introduction to the other and both increase the social 
value of the individual. Of these means of developing the characters of our 
students we make little or no use. Surely this is a defect in our system? 
Were anyone bold enough to suggest that the remedy might be sought in the 
development of the C.O.T.C., and the enrolment in it of every able-bodied 
male undergraduate, all those who believe that war can be abolished by catch- 

vords would shriek ‘militarism!’ and hundreds of young men waose favour- 
ite amusement is watching games, would rise in their wrath and shout: “What 
about football? What about hockey? We are not going to have them inter- 
fered with.’’ Yet a great university could grasp even this nettle. I am in- 
clined to think that under such a system there would be less met leaving the 
college with the thought in their minds, ‘‘the country owes me aliving,’ and 
more with the thought, ‘‘I owe my country a life.” I am qui:e sure there 
would be a great improvement in our manners. 

We have recently been gratified because our position among the nations 
has been placed on a more assured basis. So far we have wastel no time in 
considering whether our new status involves any obligations. If it brings with 
it a realization that we are not supermen, living in “the wide open spaces, ~ 
that we are a civilized people id ought to behave as such, much will have 
been gained. The days of the ‘“wild and woolly west’ are over. The gauge of 
a nation’s virility is not the badness of its manners. The years 1914-1915 
proved that the place to look for decadence is not in the old worll. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL AS A 
GROUND FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


By A. B. CHANDLER 
Director, McGill University Nursery School, Montreal. 
An Address to the Teachers’ Convention, Montreal, 1926. 


HE Nursery School is just in the skirmishing stage. It would be a rash 
ei prophet who would say how far it can go or how fierce the battles wil] 
be before it is accepted in the educational scheme or thrown into the 
discard as simply the dream of a few idealists. It was born not fifteen years 
ago amid lowly surroundings and as a philanthropic measure for slum chil- 
dren. This lowly birth is an advantage it shares with many of the Child 
Welfare schemes of the present day. It was the physical care first given to the 
poorer child in Infant Welfare Centres which is demanded by the rich today 
and will be the commonplace for all children tomorrow. Is the Nursery 
school worthy of an advance as rapid as this? 

The period of early childhood is an exceedingly important one, and most 
of us are just waking up to its importance. The years from one to six are 
undoubtedly those of the greatest educational advancement, with the possible 
exception of the first year of life. Hitherto little children up to five years 
have been kept entirely in their homes for the full period of the day, and we 
have felt very strongly the wisdom of the step. But now we are beginning to 
ask if it is a wise thing to do in every case. Perhaps no one has been in a 
better position to be a little skeptical in this matter than the kindergarten 
teacher. Is there any among you who has not questioned whether the home 
was making good use of this valuable time? Is the home doing satisfactorily 
this work which society has decreed must be accomplished in the family 
circle? All of you know of many children who have entered your classes with 
various types of defects which indicate that the home does not adequately 
provide either for the physical welfare or for the training and education of 
the children up to the age of five. 

The radical feature of the Nursery School must have a strong appeal to the 
people who really think. When we ask if the family is accomplishing what 
it should, we deal with something at the very foundations of Society; and our 
questioning shows how deeply concerned we are that these foundations shal] 
be safe. The Nursery School and all that we are learning about the life of the 
child in the family really does mean a change in thought concerning the 
structure of our social life. If the Nursery School can show the deficiencies 
of the modern family in this most elementary work, or if it can show how the 
modern economic and industrial system is injuring the lives of the children 
it has certainly accomplished a great deal. If it can bring the home into the 
school it has accomplished more. 

Are we not trying to rear our children according to the methods of yester- 
day but in the greatly changed conditions of today? Every home had a 
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nursery a generation ago. Who but the well-to-do can any longer afford this 
nursery at the present high cost of rentals? The family conditions have 
changed so that the child has no longer the chance of plenty of free space and 
sunlight as he had a generation ago. He has no longer a place designed for 
children, but rather a spot loaned to him by the adult. Then, too, how far 
must many children be taken for a chance to play in the — air, unless we 
face the risk of their playing on the street, for no one will deny that present- 
day transportation methods make out-door play almost impossible. 

Parenthood has been said to be the last of the professions to receive recog- 
nition. Fathers and mothers are learning to realize more and more that it is 
a vocation with responsibilities that can be met adequately only by an equip- 
ment sufficient for the task. How skilled a work it 1s to provide for the physi- 
cal, mental and social development of the young child! The more one studies 
the question the greater the task secms to be. How can the average mother be 
expected to know all the information at present available for the training and 
education of her child? 


The Nursery School can never remove the need for good parents, but it 
can supply information of value to parents and can in this way justify its 
existence as an educational centre. At the present time we have no institution 
which attempts to adequately educate parents, although some domestic 
science departments are pointing the way by their instruction of the young 


women—the parents of tomorrow. 


There is no question in my mind that the parent-child relationship is the 
most important single element in the mental welfare of the child. The 
emotional relationship between the child and his parents, the affection he 
gets from them, and the dependence he has on them are the things to be 
cherished as the brightest spots in life. There is, however, room for fae 
ment as to whether the ideal parent-child relationship is best maintained by 
the parents being on twenty-four hour duty with their children until they are 
five years old. The length of time devoted to the care of children varies 
largely with the economic status of the parents, and the gaps are filled up by 
those individuals who may be classed under the generic term of ‘‘minder.’’ 
These obviously will vary according to the ideals and economic levels of the 
parents. At the present time all grades are seen, from the nurse or governess 
of the well-to-do to the cheap nursery-girl of adolescent age who has neither 
the ability, morality or culture to have a good influence over the children. 
When no help is available the mother must assume the twenty-four hour duty, 


except when a kind neighbour or one of the elder children can temporarily 
fill the breach. 


If the mother be very conscientious and insists on assuming the com lete 
and unrelieved responsibility of the child, she is almost sure to fall into either 
one of the two great emotional pit-falls of parent-hood; she will become too 
domineering or she will be over-solicitous. These are real dangers, and the 
result in either case must be a dwarfed personality on the part of the child 
from which he stands little chance of ever recovering. How natural it is for 


pe to love the baby stage, and what a temptation it is to prolong it as 
ong as possible! As a result the child is not happy out of the parents sight 
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and soon gets into the unwholesome habit of constantly craving attention. 
It is easy for this habit to be formed if one’s contact is too constant. 

If ‘‘minders’’ are necessary for the well-being of mother and child, let us 
sce how the Nursery School fulfills the duty. Let us get an idea of it by just 
glancing at the requirements of a good Nursery School Teacher. She must 
have a clear insight into the necessities of a child's physical, mental and 
social well-being. She must be able to advise the parent on these aspects of 
the child’s life. 

The physical condition of the child has been neglected by educational 
authorities partly because their own field was so vast but partly also because 
the State has only recently seen its obligations towards the health of its young 
citizens. The divided control of health and education seems to be necessary, 
but will eventually largely disappear when the health of the children is 
considered equal in importance to their education. Perhaps it will be hastened 
when the teacher goes on strike at being compelled to teach unhealthy chil- 
dren. That such teaching is now being ie in our schools nobody can deny, 
and it is difficult to estimate how expensive it is in the waste of teachers’ 
health and the slowness of the child's advancement. 

The Nursery School Teacher must be acquainted with not only the genera] 
principles of public health, such as the value of fresh air, sunlight and sanitary 
conditions, but must also have a sound knowledge of the nutrition of children 
and be able to recognize the common defects and the early signs of the acute 
infections. If she is to guard the chilren’s health she must be conversant with 
child physiology to make her teaching conform to the requirements of the 
different stages of development she meets. The children’s weights must be 
her concern, and she must know the reason for failure to gain or other signs 
of ill-health. 

Much of her teaching is essentially physiologic. The games adopted from 
the kindergarten are essentially of this kind. Their great use must always be 
to give the child practice in the use of the muscles with which he has hereto- 
fore been only partially familiar. The spoon and fork must take the place of 
the pen and pencil. Expertness in both are due to motor control, and this 
development is essentially physiological or psychological. Much of this 
type of training has, of necessity, been brought down from the kindergarten. 
The good use that the younger children make of it would suggest that it may 
be equally suited to a younger child than the one that it was originally de- 
signed for. 

Mention must be made of the education possessed by the Nursery School 
Teacher herself. She has in her charge the child at its most inquisitive age, 
when he asks for information on the fundamentals of life. She must be able 
to bring these matters down to the level of the child’s understanding without 
embarrassment, because at this age we hope to have no forbidden subjects of 
discussion. She must have the ability as well as the time to supply this 
information. The power of expression is only gained by careful training, and 
the information to be caine can only be got through a wide knowledge of 
child life. 

The experience necessary to supervise the mental development of children 
is not so easy to outline. The teacher must be able to choose the suitable 
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environment for the children of the various ages. Their learning needs to be 
intelligently planned and supervised by some wise teacher who knows how to 
do the right amount of supervising and suggesting. She must be familiar 
with the child’s point of view, realizing his limitations, but at the same time 
discerning the awakening and unfolding of his intellect. She must do this 
very largely without the aid of any fixed curriculum, for this might hamper 
her work. Flexibility must be the basis of her standard so that her teaching 
may be adjusted to the capacity of her different pupils. 


The social development of young children is more important than either 
the physical or the mental. It is more difficult to measure and harder to 
define. The training for the guidance of this growth is more difficult still. 
Where the discipline comes from I cannot say, but there undoubtedly seems to 
be an esprit-de-corps in a Nursery School that makes for order. Where the good 
example comes from, unless from the teacher, I do not know. Being able to 
create this spirit in a group of small children is the art of the real teacher, and 
it can only be acquired by intimate contact with the work and by a woman 
with trained-powers of observation. 


Careful history of any child will reveal tendencies towards unsocial de- 
velopment which if unchecked may lead to the severe mal-adjustments we 
see so often in the older child and adult. These may not be so advanced as to 
warrant branding the child as nervous, shy, domineering, too self-conscious, 
crying too easily or having temper tantrums, but their presence becomes of 
more significance as we give the subject more thought and as we enlarge our 
experience. We find the group situations in the school with intelligent co- 
operation in the home a quick and powerful aid in correcting these tendencies. 


This brief description of the ideal “‘minder,’’ or at any rate of the type re- 
quired for a Nursery School, will convince you, I hope, that the other types 
mentioned are essentially inferior. No one can supplant good parents, but 
under our modern conditions the Nursery School can be depended: on to place 
the child in an environment which is as nearly ideal as is possible, and while 
it does so for only part of the day it is able to go further and show the parents 
how to give the child an equally good one for the rest of the time. The 
responsibility of the home must be increased and not lessened, and the burden 
of the parent must not be lightened, although it is possible and permissible 
to make it easier to carry. By making it possible for children to receive the 
best opportunities for complete development no attack is made on the home 
and the family as the foundation of society, but rather it is suggested how they 
may better attain their object by altering their methods to comply with the 
everchanging economic conditions. The only safe principle to follow is to 


maintain and preserve at all costs the present child parent relationship so 
essential to the race. 
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HUDSON BAY 


| CORRESPONDENT | 


HAT vast inland sea in Northern Canada explored by Henrich Hudson 
in 1610 and named after him has, until the last few years, been of 
little interest to the average Canadian. a for the annual supply 

ships of the Hudson's Bay Company and occasional vessels of exploring or 
scientific expeditions, the waters of Hudson's Bay have borne very little of 
the world’s trade. 


Today, however, Hudson's Bay is not only a large blue space on the map 
of Canada but a highly debatable region for many Canadians keenly interested 
in the transportation problems of this country. 


I have no intention of going into figures as to the cost of the Hudson's 
Bay Railway, the terminals with their necessary grain elevators, docks and 
harbour works, but shall simply tell what I saw during a voyage by sea from 
Montreal to James Bay and thence back to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
also what I heard of weather conditions from people I met on that trip. 


The ship on which I travelled was a Newfoundland sealing steamer under 
charter to one of the fur trading companies. Her tonnage was about 1,700 
tons gross, her length 276 feet and she had been specially built Cin Scotland) 
to withstand the severe handling from ice which all vessels taking part in 
the Spring seal fishing off the Newfoundland coast have to undergo. We left 
Montreal on July 13th, and after an uneventful trip through the Straits of 
Belle Isle and down the Labrador Coast ran into ice off Cape Chidley, the 
Eastern entrance of Hudson Straits, on July 18th. From there until we 
rounded Cape Wolstonholme into Hudson's Bay (about 480 miles) we were 
forcing our way through the heavy Arctic ice which comes south every 
summer from Fox Channel to the west of Baffin Land. These floes are not of 
only one winter's growth, but are of ice many years old and grown to extra- 
ordinary thickness by “‘rafting’’ and freezing together. “‘Pans’’ thirty to 
forty feet thick and from a few square yards in extent to hundreds of acres 
filled the Straits. 


This mass of ice was continually on the move with the heavy currents, 
and *“‘leads’’ are continually opening up, changing in width and direction and 
then closing again. The only way to get a ship through is to take advantage 
of these “‘leads,’’ as no ship ever built could ever break her way through such 
heavy ice. The year before I made the trip the ship was caught between two 
heavy pans and badly ‘‘nipped,’’ and although specially built for work in ice, 
very nearly sank. (The “Bay Eskimo’’ sank in Ungava Bay in 1925, after 
being crushed in this way). 

After entering Hudson's Bay we ran into the James Bay ice, which was 
very tame after the ice in the straits as it was a ee thin; being only 
one winter's formation. It was, however, very closely packed and took us 
two days to get through. We arrived at our destination in James Bay on 
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August 4th, which I believe broke all records for the earliest arrival of a ship 
at that time. 

On our return trip in September we saw no ice to speak of, but ran intovery 
bad weather with constant snow squalls which made pate difficult. 

From observation based on a single trip and enquiry made at the same time, 
my impressions of the feasibility of navigation to and from ports in Hudson's 
Bay are as follows: 

First, that it is impossible to operate vessels not especially built for ice 
navigation except for two months of the year (August 15th to October 15th.) 

Second, specially built ships might be able to get in and out six weeks 
earlier and later than the above dates, but the trips would be dangerous and 
delays would occur. 

Third, ice in harbours in the Bay usually forms early in October and rarely 
clears before July. (This may vary in different locations. ) 

Fourth, when we consider that seven months is the limit of practical 
navigation on the St. Lawrence and that harbours as far south as Sydney, 
C.B., are closed for part of the year, I think that any question of year-round 
navigation or even six months, navigation to Hudson's Bay Ports is quite out 
of the question. 


ECSTASY 


By Frances R. ANGus 


In the woods that day 
The flaming maples 
Drew aside 
To let me enter 
Where God was, 
Walking mid golden birches. 


‘Ask what you will,” 
Said He, 
‘It shall be yours, © 
And I, 
In bliss extreme, cried out, 
‘‘T want for naught, who have Your light.” 


But now the path is lost— 
The trees are bare, 

Strong winds have swept 
The red and gold away. 
I am alone 


In black despair. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 


By J. A. Coore 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, McGill University. 


NE of the disturbing factors in engineering and educational circles 
during the last six years has been the surplus of engineers. The over 
supply became evident in the post-war slump, but it would have ap- 

peared earlier had the war not intervened. During the last two or three years 
the fact of the over supply has been emphasized and young men have been 
deterred from entering the engineering profession. Just at present there is a 
shortage, probably due to the decrease in the numbers entering, but the 
shortage will soon be turned into a surplus if the universities begin turning 
Out engineers again at pre-war rates. 

While our natural resources were being developed and public works were 
being built at a constantly increasing rate, great numbers of engineers could be 
absorbed, but when such work dwindled to almost nothing old engineers y 
found themselves out of employment and new ones could find few, if any, i 
openings. After a period of depression, Canada seems to be entering on a i 
period of prosperity, but even a large measure of prosperity will not bring back | 
such a period of development as was witnessed in the decade before the war. 

There are two ways of dealing with the situation; by reducing the number 
of men training for the engineering profession or by opening new avenues of | 
usefulness to them upon graduation. It is doubtful if anyone would say that | 
we have too many men with engineering training in Canada at the present i} 
time. On the contrary, we have many clear-thinking men who are of the | 
opinion that what we need is greater and wider application of scientific : 
methods in all lines of industry. Our engineering graduates with the training 
that they get along scientific lines should be the ones to make this contribu- 
tion to industry. The question then becomes ‘‘how can our engineers best be 
fitted for this task?"’ 

During the war, and since, quite a large number of engineers found their 
way into industry, and now they occupy executive positions where their 
talents and contribution are appreciated. Many of them found themselves 
handicapped by their lack of knowledge of business and of business methods, 
and of those problems that arise where the efforts of large numbers of workers 
have to be co-ordinated; and while some of them by private study have be- 
come proficient in these fields, others have found themselves permanently 
handicapped by this lack. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a place in industry for the engineer 
with a knowledge of accounting and business methods, of economics and of 
human relations. The curriculum in most courses given in the engineering 
schools is overcrowded, so that subjects cannot be added to the existing 
courses unless something is taken away. But a close scrutiny of existing 
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courses would indicate that there are some things that could be left out in 
order to make room for the new subjects, and that the graduate going into 
industry would be better for the substitution. jae 

A start has been made at McGill University inthe Mechanical Engineering 
Department. For some years a course called Works Organization and Ac- 
counting, consisting of one lecture per week thrcughout the year, was given 
in the fourth year. It was realized that even if the whole time in this course 
were available it would be impossible to give students any training in ac- 
counting worthy of the name. Accordingly, in 1922, the course was divided 
and Accounting was given in the third year as an alternative to Mechanics 
of Machines; the time allotted being one lecture and one problem period of 
two hours (later increased to three hours) per week throughout the year. 
This gave more time for the other part of the course which was revised, and 
the name was changed to Industrial Engineering. 

In the next year changes were made in the frst and second year courses 
in Shop Methods and the work formerly given in the third year was put 
forward. This enabled the course in Industrial Engineering to be advanced to 
the third year, and thus the number of lectures given in the fourth year were 
reduced. A new course, entitled Industrial Administration, consisting of two 
lectures and a problem period of three hours per week throughout the year, 
was put on in the fourth year and made alteraative to Thermodynamics. 
This course included organization, plant design and layout, lighting and 
ventilation, factory power, standardization, job study, wage payment, 
personnel relations and production control. In order to get time for the 
problem work, the student taking this course spent three hours per week less 
in the mechanical laboratory. 

In 1925 a rearrangement of courses was made, and in place of the course in 
Industrial Administration a new course, entitled Industrial Engineering IV., 
was inaugurated. This course starts with a survey of the market for a com- 
modity; the design and location of a plant for its manufacture, including 
atrangement of equipment, ventilation, lighting, etc.; probable operating 
results for various production ratios; building the organization; financing and 
floating the company. (This includes a short coarse formerly given as Plant 
Design.) Two short courses are also given alternative with Mechanics of 
Machines in the fourth year. In the first term a course of two lectures per 
week is given on Industrial Relations. In the second term a course, called 
Industrial Administration, is given, which consists of a lecture and a problem 
period per week. This course is chiefly concerned with the mechanics of cdots 
istration: how to build up the organization; methods of control; charts, etc. 

All students in Engineering take courses in Economics in the third and 


fourth years, so that students taking the options .n Industrial Engineering get 
the following: 


pdustrial Engineering I 24 hours 

DiC aia nie pe 96 hours }Third Year 
Rimirinte a re ee 24 hours 

Industrial Engineering IV.................... 120 hours 

Pa tietiat Rotates, ss eee 24 hours 

Industrial Administration..................... 48 hours Fourth Year 


Tu as ee ene Sta ee 24 hours 
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To sum up, students in thethird year get a general course covering the general 
field of Industrial Engineering and a similar course in Economics, while those 
who exercise their option get a knowledge of the fundamentals of book- 
keeping and accounting so that they should be in a position to analyze a 
financial statement or read a set of books intelligently. In the fourth year all 
students get a further coutse in economic problems, while those who exercise 
their options get a compreiensive course covering the design side of Industrial 
Engineering with supplementary courses covering the problems to be met with 
in administering an indus:rial enterprise. 

There is no implication that this training is ideal, but testimony has been 
received from graduates as to the value of the courses given, and comparison 
with those given in other universities would indicate that they are at least 
of equal value. The number of men taking them at present is small, due to 
very small enrollment in the senior years, but with larger numbers in. the 
junior years it is expected that in the near future there will be a considerable 
increase. It then remains for the graduates from these courses to show what 
contribution they have to make in the field of industry. 

The hope is entertained that as numbers increase these courses can be 
strengthened and Hs ree by others which are not only profitable but 
necessary, if our graduatesare to be fully equipped to meet the demands made 
upon our future leaders. A working knowledge of psychology is almost | 
imperative for one who his to handle men, but at present there is no oppor- | 
tunity for students to acquire it in the regular course. Another very important | 
subject is industrial hygiene, and all students would be the better for a more lf 
thorough grounding in economics and accounting. | 

The great problem, as indicated in the beginning, is how to make room for | 
these extra subjects. The proper way would be to take more time, which i 
means adding a year or two years to the course. By the time this branch 
becomes important enough to be made a separate course, perhaps its possibili- 
ties will be realized sufficiently to lead men to give an extra year or two in : | 
order to qualify themselves for important positions. 1] 

The extra time could be utilized in two ways. By taking the double course if 
in Arts and Applied Scienc: students would get the benefit of modern language if 
study and a more thorough grounding in English, economics and history. 
They would also be able to take, at least, a general course in psychology. 
They would then be able to devote the time given to economics in the Ap- 
plied Science course to industrial medicine and hygiene. 

The other way would be totakethe regularcoursein Applied Scienceand then 
tospend oneortwoyearsinzraduatestudy. The experience gained in actual prac- 
tice during vacations would enable the student to make an intelligent choice of 
the field and to concentrate on some line of work that he hasfound tohis liking. 

Which of the two methods would give the best results would depend 
somewhat on the temperament and the background of the student. It would 
probably be found that each of them had some specific advantages for different 
parts of the field, so that the graduate with the Arts training would find his 
way into those branches of the work having to do with the humanities 
chiefly, while the man with the engineering training would naturally find his 
place at the engineering erd of industry. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 
ISLAND OF ORLEANS, Que. 


By RAMSAY TRAQUAIR, M.A. (Hon.), F.R.I.B.A., 
AND 


C. M. BARBEAU, B.Sc., F.R.S.C. 


McGill University Publications Series XII. 
(Art and Architecture) No. 14. 


Reprinted from the Journal Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, Sept.—Oct., 1926. 


B Yor 1s a detailed technical account of the Church of St. Francois de Sales 
on the Island of Orleans, Que., and a bit of interesting research into the 
history of architecture in Canada for which Professor Traquair is becoming 
so widely known. The history, based on the account books of the Church, 
notes by various curés of the Church, and local archives, has been written by 
Mr. Barbeau of the Victoria Museum, Ottawa, also well known for his Cana- 
dian archeological researches. 

The publication is illustrated with excellent photographs and plans drawn 
by Professor Traquair, and from these we can form a very good estimate of the 
wood carving and decorations. Even without visiting the church, we can see 
that ‘‘it is one of the fine examples, as it must be one of the latest, of that 
traditional French renaissance which lived on in Quebec not as a dead school 
of books and rules, but as a living tradition of craftsmanship as late as the 
forties of the last century. ’ 

The first church was built in 1707, of wood, very close to the present site. 
It fell into bad condition, and, in 1734-6, the present stone structure was put 
2 Various parts were added and renewed from time to time, with the bulk 
of the remaining construction being done in the first half of the 19th century. 
Throughout, the greatest care has been taken to preserve the records of the 
church in every detail, and it is to this devotion that we owe this publication 
and the direct glance into a Canadian past that it permits. 

The individuality of the architecture and carving shows how independent 
of aie a8 18th century formation the Canadian builders were, for, as Pro- 
fessor Traquair says,’ this work in Quebec is not a revival, it is a survival, 
and one “‘based upon the traditions of the Quebec school of Art and Archi- 
tecture. 

The publication is well printed on coated paper on which the photo- 
graphs show up well. There are one or two Toilatle misprints. It would be 


interesting to know what ‘“‘pots a flamares’’ were and why two statues by 
Mr. Baillarge had to be clothed—‘“‘habillés’’—in 1802. 
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; CLASS NOTES 
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SCIENCE 1883-1863 
Sec'y, Wittis CarpMaNn, 203-204 Mail Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Maovrice Gavitier, Sci. '63, spends his summers at his old home in 
Collingwood, and is spending the winter in Toronto. Mr. Gaviller is 
the oldest surviving graduate in Practical Science. 

The first graduate in 1858, three graduates in 1879, five graduates in 
1860, two graduates in 1861, one graduate in 1862, are deceased; also 
Mr. Gaviller’s two fellow graduates in 1863. It may be added too, that 
Mr. J. P. Rixrorp, the only graduate in 1864, is still living. There were 
no graduates after 1864 until 1873. 

F. J. Herurincton, of the class of 1876, is spending the winter at 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


SCIENCE '85 

Dr. E. P. Matuewson, Sci. *85, LL.D. 1922, one ot the foremost 
metallurgists of the United States and internationally known mining 
man, has been for the past three weeks with a class of six University of 
Arizona students of administration in mineral industry, a one-year’s 
course in mining instituted at the state university this year. 

Mr. Mathewson was chosen by Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, president 
of the university, to take charge of the course which it was decided to 
institute to fill a long felt want in the mining industry. 

Among those accompanying Dr. Mathewson and forming the first 
class in the new course are F. K. Brunton, graduate of McGill of Mont- 
real, with large experience in metallurgy, mining and milling, both in 
this and other countries, and P. P. Burrer, also a graduate of McGill, 
who brings to the course twenty years of mining experience in Douglas; 
the latter part of which has been as superintendent of the Copper Queen 
Smelter. 

Mr. Mathewson has been connected with the mining industry for 
the past forty years, fourteen of which he was general manager of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company of Anaconda, Mont. He is now a 
consulting metallurgist with offices in New York. His desire to live 
again in the West urged him to accept the post as professor of the new 
course. He was president of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 


MED. ‘16 


Dr. J. E. Arriecx, Med. ‘16, formerly of Penticton, B.C., is now at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 


MED. '18 


Dr. J. R. Dean, Med. ‘18, and Mrs. Dean are running a private 
hospital licensed under the new Hospital Act of Alberta. 


SCIENCE ‘24 


H. W. Buzzrvt, Sci. ‘24, has been sent to Cape Girardean, Mo., as 
assistant resident engineer on a highway bridge over the Mississippi 
river. 

SCIENCE '25 
Sec'y, Wituis P. Martone, 1366 Greene Ave., Westmount, Que. 

Our congratulations to Hers. Norris on the birth of a son. 

Art. Assott is with the Shawinigan Water and Power Company in 
Montreal. 


Crem. Ansen is in Sydney, C.B., with the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. 


(aan 


Winston Berripcs is on the staff of Crane Limited, Montreal. 

Art. Bickrorp is with the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
Guatemala City, C.A. 

Austin (Bill) Burne is at the Metallurgical and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Keyport, N.J. 

Curr. Corrgr is on the teaching staff of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, the Pennsylvania State College, Pa. 

‘‘Bos’’ Dicman has been transferred to the Celoron Company, 229 
Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 

Hep. Extis has sailed for South Africa. 

Norman Farrar is with the Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont. 

Vicror FrigpMan is with the Workman Robinson Company, 
Montreal. 

Evan Git is with the Vipond Mining Corporation, Vipond, One. 

Brixt’” Gitmour is in Hamilton, Ont., with the Smart-Turner 
Machine Company, Limited. 

Joun Gorpon is in the Bank of Montreal. 

Ronatp Hoopgr is with the Manganese Company, Tehiatouri, 
Georgia, U.S.S. Rep., Russia. 

Linpsay Hovey is with the Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Ranvy Hows ts home from Spain. 

Harry Jonson is at the Dominion Engineering Works Limited, 
Montreal. 

Likewise Mitton Sga xs. 

Crciz Lang is in the Physics Department, McGill. 

Francis McMaster is with Williams& Wilson Limited, Montreal. 

Rautpnw McMi wan is at the Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal. 

Ceciz Mixts is at Cedars, Que., with the Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Consolidated. 

Joun Murray is in the Steel Company of Canada Limited. 

Crarves Napier is with Williams, Partridge & Hodgson Limited 
(Investment Securities), Montreal. 

‘Bun’ Parker is in the Province of Saskatchewan Telephones, 
Regina. 

Sip. Patripce is with Timber Roller Bearing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pyerce Paterson is with Baird & Peters, Saint John, N.B. 

G. J. C. Porrer is in the Department of Cellulose Chemistry, McGill. 

 Briu’’ PrupHaM is with Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. So is Hucx Ross. 

Avec Reg, Brarr Birxetr and Don. Stewart ate at the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

Don. SHarre is with the Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 

‘“Hammy’” Smirx is with Dwight P. Robinson, Construction En- 
gineers, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Frank Txuompson is with the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 

GzorGeE VeRNOT is with Fraser-Brace Limited, Montreal. 

Gzorce Vickgrson is with the Geo. R. Locker Company, Mont- 
real. 





XVIII 


Perri Watrer is at Trail, B.C., at the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 

Putt, WARDLEWoRTH has gone to South America. 

Grorr. Warren is with the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Kimberley, B.C. 


ARTS '26 


Harotp McGzrrictir, after a successful season at hockey, is con- 
tinuing his work in geology at Princeton. 

Warren Hurp is studying in Paris, while Art. MacDonatp is in 
Edinburgh in the medical school. 

“Birt SHepHeRD is with the W. G. M. Shepherd Company, 
Grazme Gorrie with the Actna Life, Dave Locan with the Dominion 
Securities, ARTHUR Grier with the Geo. Grier Lumber Company, and 
Lyman Wiiu1ams in the Wood-Gundy Company; all in Montreal. 

Matcotm Lipstons is in the Church at Poltimore, Que. 

Frep. Mosety brought honour to the class when he won a Rhodes 
Scholarship. He is now studying medicine at McGill, but will leave 
for Oxford in September for advanced work in Anatomy and Physiology. 

‘Bossy’? Bett, now in Dentistry IV., is on the Senior Hockey 
team and is President of the Union. 

Among the old Arts men in the Faculty of Medicine are Lxs. Copr- 
LAND, Harry Bacat, SAMMY MINTZBURG, Sam. Napier, Martin Porro, 
Axsert Heip, Hers. Brotmarn, Jos. RuBINSTEIN, Saut Sotomon, J. 
W. MacLzop, and Taxsor. 

Cxuaruiz Hewson is now in business in Walkerville, Ont. 

Rec. Cowan was, when last heard of, on the staff of St. Andrew's 
College, Toronto. 

Larry SmitH was manager of the Senior Hockey team this year, and 
Pau Smiru a member. 

Ratpn Tennant is with the Dominion Bridge Company at Oakley, 
Quebec. 

Jacx Bocants, Jim BRIERLEY, Barnet BuckMAN, Bertiz BYDWELL, 
Joz Cartan, Joz Darrow, Harry Focur, Max Scuwartz, Larry 
Smirx, Paut SmirH, Cuartie Woxrson, Franx Gopinge, Hazen Han- 
sarD, Tep Harris, Mitrer Hype, Louis Kursner, Aspire Lirovsky, 
and Artan MacNaucurTon are in Law. 

Ken. Exprincs was in Joliette a short ime ago. 

Bert. Murray, Tom Wuire, Jack BocanrTer, Tep Harris, Dick 
Brown, A. C. Curspertson, Tommy Daviss, Attan LatHaM, Bos 
MacLgop and Raten Merry ate all in the Graduate School. 

Ratpx Smit is working for the Sun Life. 

There has been no news of A. P. R. CouLsorn. 

‘“Spups’’ Murpuy is now at the University of California continuing 
his chemical work. Incidentally, he is coach of the university hockey 
team there. 

Class Sec’y, J. G. Brreruzy, 623 Sydenham Ave., Westmount. 


NOTES 


Dr. A. L. Lockwood was the host at an ‘At Home”’ to the McGill 
Graduate Society on Saturday, February 19th, at the Lockwood Clinic. 
About 75 couples participated in the dancing and bridge in rooms 
prettily decorated with Spring flowers. Mrs. R. L. Cummer and Mrs. 
J. A. Fraser assisted Dr. Lockwood in receiving the guests. Among 
those present were Mr. Justice and Mrs. Craig, Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
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Chipman, Mr. and Mrs. Richard P. Gough, Mr. George R. Sweeny, 
Professor and Mrs. J. T. McNeill, Miss Zoe Smith, Dr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Wright, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Whyte, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth deSola Joseph, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Brown, Mr. and Mrs. William MacRae, Mr. Morland 
Whelen, Professor and Mrs. Wasteneys, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Babcock, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Ewens, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Marr, Dr. and Mrs. 
Klotz, Dr. and Mrs. M. C. Roberts, Dr. Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. G. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. F. Hilton Wilkes, Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Rogers, 
Miss Muriel Bedford-Jones, Mr. Ralph Skelton, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
D. Fowler, Dr. and Mrs. Holman, Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. George D. Floyd, Miss Hilda Foord, Dr. and Mrs. Gordon M. 
Dobbin, Dr. C. E. Hill, Dr. and Mrs. Alvin Martin, Mr. and Mrs. James 
P. Trees, Mr. and Mrs. McCracken, Mr. and Mrs. Roland Daly, Mr. and 
Mrs. James McEvoy, Mrs. W. E. Macpherson, Miss Alice Westlake, 
Miss Daphne Rooke, Miss Violet MacEwen, Miss Roberts. 





Dr. Otto Klineberg, McGill graduate, who is now proceeding to- 
wards the doctor of philosophy degree at Columbia University, has 
received a National Research Fellowship granted by the American 
Government to pursue studies in England, France and Italy. The 
amount of the fellowship is $1,800 with the addition of travelling ex- 
penses. It is understood that Dr. Klineberg will leave for Europe next 
fall when he has received his Ph.D. degree. 

He graduated from the McGill faculty of Arts in 1919, winning the 
Prince of Wales gold medal in philosophy and a scholarship to Harvard, 
where he received his master of arts degree in 1920. Returning to McGill 
he entered the faculty of medicine and graduated with the Class of '25. 
Last fall he received an appointment as assistant lecturer in psychology 
at Columbia University. 

While at McGill Dr. Klineberg was associated with many student 
activities. He was assistant editor of the defunct ‘‘ Literary Supple- 
ment,”’ president of the Psychological and Philosophical Scoieties and 
twice president of the Maccabaean Circle. Within the past month he 
visited McGill University. 


—_—_——_———_ 


W. L. Bond, K.C., Arts ’94, Law ‘97, has been appointed Judge of 
the Superior Court of Montreal. 

William Langley Bond was admitted to the Bar in 1898, when he 
became a partner of Reille and Bond. In 1907 he formed the partner- 
ship of Atater, Duclos and Bond; the firm later becoming Atwater, 
Bond and Beauregard. 

Mr. Bond, who was born in Montreal, is a grandson of the late 
Most Rev. William Bennett Bond, D.D., Archbishop of Montreal and 
Primate of All Canada, who died in 1906. After holding the office of 
vice-chancellor of the diocese of Montreal for a number of yeats, Mr. 
Bond, in 1925, was appointed chancellor. 

The new Superior Court judge is a former captain adjutant of the 
Montreal Prince of Wales Regiment, and during the Valleyfield riots 
of 1900 he served as a staff officer. 


LEAVING KNOX COLLEGE 


Prorgssor J. T. McNem, Arts '09, M.A. ‘10, who is retiring from 
the professorship in church history at Knox College to take over 4 
similar position in Chicago next term, gave an address at a banquet 
given in his honour at Knox College. 
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Of the seven championships contested during the 
Winter term, two are still undecided, four have been 
won by Toronto and one by the University of Western 
Ontario. McGill, however, tied for the title in the 
Hockey race for the first time in six years, lost the Inter- 
collegiate Basketball title by only two points or a single 
basket, and were only a few points down on the Gym. 
competition in Toronto. 


* * * *# * 


Home and home games on March 4th and 7th decided 
the Hockey championship in favour of Toronto; the first 
game going 5-2, the second 4-o against McGill. Both 
teams ended their regular season with five wins and one 
loss, each having dropped one game to its closest rival. 
Queens had a disastrous season with six straight losses, 
all of them by narrow margins, and University of Mont- 
real finished in third place with two wins and four 
losses. McGill took its first game of the season with 
Queens in Montreal by a 3-2 score and duplicated its 
win in Kingston when the visitors won by three goals 
to one. She dropped her first game against Toronto, 
4-1, in Toronto. Then, in Montreal, McGill white- 
washed Toronto 2-0. The games with our local rival, 
the University of Montreal, were both rugged affairs; 
McGill taking the first one at the Forum, 4-1, and having 
a hard time to win the return game at the Arena by a 3-2 
score. 

Five members of the Senior football squad were in- 
cluded in the hockey team. The regular line-up finds 
Captain Ralph St. Germain, who was centre half of the 
Rugby team at centre ice on the Hockey team; Jack 
Mickles, quarterback of the Rugby team at right wing; 
Don Smith, halfback at left wing; Bruds Bazin, snap- 
back, has developed into a phenomenal goal tender, 
and *‘Little Joey’’ Cameron is on the substitute list. The 
other members of the team include Rog. McMahon, 
veteran defence man; Paul Smith, defence, and Bobby 
Bell, President of the Union, at right wing. 

The team had an unusually successful American tour 
in the Christmas holidays and succeeded in defeating 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton—the ‘Big Three’’ of the 
United States. Harvard are this year’s Intercollegiate 
Hockey champions of the country below the border. 


We are asked to give notice that the Department of Physical 
Education would be very glad to hear from any graduates who know of 
healthy outdoor jobs for the summer which members of the football 
team could fill. Communications should be made through D. Stuart 
Forbes, Esq., Athletic Manager. 


i 


With one of the strongest Basketball teams in years, 
McGill lost the Intercollegiate Basketball title to the 
University of Western Ontario on February 24th by a 
single basket or two points. The game and title was only 
decided in the last minute of play, when Western won 
out by a 15-14 score. Since McGill beat Toronto the 
following night in Toronto, a victory the previous night 
would have given the Red team the title. As a result of 
dropping the game, McGill tied with Toronto for second 
place in the standing with three games won and three 
lost. 


Hearty congratulations are due the Western Ontario - 


team which, welcomed into the Intercollegiate League 
three years ago, has won its first Intercollegiate title. 


ae eR OM Be 


An unusually strong Boxing team, more than any 
other factor, won the Intercollegiate Assault-at-Arms for 
Toronto when the visitors gained ten points to five for 
McGill and two for Queens in the meet which was held 
in the McGill Union on February 24th. Toronto won 
the fencing, six boxing bouts and three wrestling bouts. 
McGill took two boxing bouts and three wrestling 
matches. Queens gained her two points by wrestling 
victories. The meet was marked by the game display of 
two of McGill’s football stars, ex-Captain Gordon 
Hughes and Ney Gordon, against superior boxing by 
their Toronto opponents in bouts in which loss brought 
great credit to McGill’s representatives. When the 
final gong had rung, four former Intercollegiate champ- 
ions had been beaten; two from McGill, one from Toronto 
and one from Queens. However, McGill gained two new 
titles when Derrick, in the 134-lb. Wrestling beat 
Corneil, of Queens, former champion, and Musselman, 
of McGill, won from Hill, of Toronto, in the 126-lb. 
Boxing. The two McGill men to lose their titles were 
Schleiffer in the 112-lb. boxing and Martineau in the 
heavyweight wrestling. 


* * * * * 


In a Swimming Meet, where four Intercollegiate and 
one Canadian records were broken, Toronto University 
won the Intercollegiate Swimming title at Hart House in 
the first part of February by a score of 44-23. Gross, of 
Toronto, broke records in the 50-yard and 200-yard 
Free style events; Bourne, of McGill, broke the 100- 
yard Free style swim and Lorenzen, of Toronto, broke 
the 1oo-yard Breast Stroke. In the last event all four 
competitors broke the Intercollegiate record and Loren- 
zen broke the Canadian record. 
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; BIRTHS » MARRIAGES *» DEATHS 


BIRTHS 


Dgan—On June 8th, at Elnora, Alberta, a daughter to Dr. J. R. 
Dean, Med. "18, and Mrs. Dean. 

Ler—At Cleveland, Ohio, on January 8th, to Hal Carleton Lee, 
Sci. 20, and Mrs. Lee, a daughter. 


Mortnersitt—Born November 6th, 1926, to the Rev. J. E. Mother- 
sill, B.A., and Mrs. Mothersill (wee Eleanor Oughtred, B.A.), a daughter, 
‘Eleanor Daintry.”’ 


MARRIAGES 


Guour-Hopcs. On February 5th, 1927, at the First Baptist 


- Church, Montreal, by Rev. Dr. Myles McCutcheon, D.D., Dorothy 


Evelyn Hodge, B.H.S. 1923, to Rev. George Peel Gilmour of Toronto. 


MorGan-Bow1g—In St. George’s Church, Campden Hill, London, 
England, on September 21st, 1926, Miss Margaret Ethelwyn Bowie, 
eldest daughter of the late Lt.-Col. Robert A. Bowie, C.A.M.C., Med. 
‘gr, and of Mrs. Bowie, Brockville, Ont., and Hamilton Richards 
Morgan, Arts ‘17, also of Brockville, youngest son of the late Henry J. 
Morgan, LL.D., of Ottawa. 


DEATHS 


Batcurituer—Mrs. Frederick I. Batcheller, formerly Helen Frederica 
Olmstead, B.A. '11, daughter of Mr. Frederick A. Olmstead and the 
late Mrs. Olmstead, Sutton, Que., died very suddenly, December 15th, 
1925, at Crossfield, Alberta. She is survived by her husband, infant 
daughter, two brothers and one sister, Mrs. Wilford G. Dunsmore of 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Cuampers—Rev. Dr. A. B. Chambers, Law ‘75, for 43 years a 
Methodist minister, principally in the Toronto Conference and one of 
the strong members of the Church, died early in January at his home, 
76 Hogarth Avenue, aged 85 years. He had been indoors for some time, 
but was able to go to the home of his son-in-law for Christmas. Rev. 
Dr. Chambers was for ten years Governor of Toronto Jail, to which 
position he was appointed by the Whitney Government following a 
series of disclosures made at an investigation. No member of the Orange 
Order in this city was better known. His connection with Rehoboam 
Masonic Lodge went back 50 years. 


_ Born in Ireland, he came to Toronto at the age of six years, was 
educated at Yorkville School, Victoria College, then at Cobourg, and at 
McGill University, Montreal. From Victoria he obtained the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Some 27 years ago he was President of the 
Toronto Methodist Conference. He was a most kindly man and en- 
joyed the respect of a large circle of friends. Important stations held by 
Dr. Chambers outside of Toronto were Napanee, Montreal and Quebec. 
It was his annual custom to march in the Twelfth of July parade. Much 
charitable work was done by Dr. Chambers through the Irish Protestant 
Benevolent Society. He was Vice-President of the Upper Canada Bible 
Society. 

Rev. Dr. Chambers was married in 1868, and there are four children, 
all of who are living. They are: Mrs. R. W. Anglin, Mrs. A. N. Burns, 
and Harold Chambers, Toronto, and Mrs. A. E. A. Stirling of Prince 
Albert There are nine grandchildren. A brother survives him in 
Hamilton, North Dakota. Mrs. Chambers predeceased him six years 
ago. 


Cuppy—John M. Cuddy, Sci. ’21, a graduate of McGill University 
and former resident of Montreal, died suddenly in Toronto, February. 
13th, at the age of 29 years. 

Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, a son of Mr. and Mrs. James T. Cuddy, 
he came here with his family some years later, studied at Loyola College 
and McGill University, from which he graduated in the Department of 
Science. At the time of his death he was Chief Chemist for Flint Paint 
and Varnish Company, of Toronto. On a Saturday night he was out 
with a friend, and the following morning, when the latter called on 
him, he was found dead in bed. A chronic complaint is thought to 
have been the cause of his death. 

The deceased is survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Cuddy, 
of Lod Angeles, California; a borther, Gerald Paul Cuddy, also of Los 
Angeles; two uncles, Sarsfield L. Cuddy and John P. Cuddy, of Montreal; 
two aunts, the Misses Nora and Tess Cuddy, of Montreal, and a cousin, 
Major E. T. Reynolds, also of Montreal. He will be buried in Montreal. 


Heser Wittiam Dawson, B.Sc.—Heber William Dawson, B.Sc., 
was born 6th December, 1892, and died January 4th, 1927. He was the 
son of Dr. W. Bell Dawson of Ottawa, and grandson of Sir William 
Dawson. Educated at the Collegiate Institute, Ottawa, and at Trinity 
College School, Port Hope, Ont., where he took his matriculation ex- 
amination. Entered the Science Faculty, McGill University, in 191t. 

Volunteered for overseas service in the war, in autumn of 1914, in 
the Canadian Engineers and was attached to the Signal Corps. He was 
with the Canadian contingent in France, in the Somme and Armentiéres 
regions, until the end of the war; having attained the rank of Captain. 
He returned to Canada after demobilization in 1919 and took his final 
year in Science, with his degree in 1920. 

He entered immediately afterwards the engineering department of 
the Shawinigan Company and was engaged in electrical designing and 
construction work. He was an Associate Member of the Engineering 
Institute; and in sport was especially interested in golf. 

In 1918 he married Miss Patricia Young of Ortawa, who survives 
him together with two children. 


Forses—Robert Clarence Forbes, Sci. ‘24, B.Sc., F.E.1.C., died 
suddenly at the Montreal General Hospital February 20th, in his 26th 
year. Born in Westmount, he attended school there and went to McGill 
University from the Westmount High School in 1919. He took his B.Sc. 
in 1924. He was later made a fellow of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. Almost since graduation he has been on construction work 
with E. G. M. Cape and Company. He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
W.E. Forbes, and two brothers, Ernest and William. He had been under 
treatment in the hospital since February 13th. 


Hanincton—With the death of Dr. James Peters Hanington, 
Med. ’94, which occurred at his home, 3516 St. Urbain Street, Montreal, 
on February 7th, there passed from the medical circle of the city one of 
its most esteemed members. Dr. Hanington, who was in his 81st year, 
had for the past seventeen years been engaged as medical examiner in the 
Passenger Department of the Canadian Pacific Railway. For a number 
of years he was on the staff of the Montreal General Hospital. Born in 
Shediac, N.B., over 80 years ago, he was the son of the Hon. Daniel 
Hanington and Margaret Peters Hanington. After spending his earlier 
years in the Maritimes, he came to Montreal and entered McGill Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated in 1894. Although starting his medi- 
cal practise at middle age, Dr. Hanington continued until his death— 
almost 33 years. He entered the services of the Canadian Pacific in 1910. 

In religion Dr. Hanington was Anglican, and took a very active 
interest in church matters. He was the last original survivor of the 
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board of trustees of the well-known Mission Church of Saint John, 
N.B. Dr. Hanington is survived by his widow and six daughters. He 
will be buried in the family plot at Saint John. 


Patrerson—John Herbert Patterson, D.V-S. ‘03, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, died at the Montreal General Hospital recently at the age of 64 
years. Although in indifferent health for over a year, he was able to 
attend to business up to within a week of his death. 

Dr. Patterson was born in Montreal in 1873. In 1903 he gtaduated 
as a veterinary surgeon and practised for several years with his uncle, 
William Patterson, V.S., who retired several years ago and now resides 
in New York. His father, John G. Patterson, who was with the C.P.R. 
for many years, also survives, and has resided with Dr. and Mrs. Patter- 
son at 201 Jeanne Mance street in recent years. Three brothers are 
William G., of New York; Fred H., of Montreal, and H. W. F., of Or- 
tawa. Mrs. Patterson was formerly Miss Beatrice N. Rodgers, of this 
city. 

During the Great War Dr. Patterson took a very active part in con- 
nection with the procuring and care of mounts for the British Army. 
For a number of years he was connected with the local militia and was 
long known as ‘‘Major’’ Patterson, of the 17th Hussars. He devoted a 
great deal of time to his duties as a veterinary in Montreal and at St. 
John’s, Que., during the war, and after the close of hostilities retired 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 


Ritcuiz—The sudden death took place recently at White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota, of Dr. Charles Arnold Ritchie, Med. ’o6, a well 
known medical practitioner, and ason ofS, B. Ritchie, pioneer contractor. 
Death occurred at the age of 44 years while Dr. and Mrs. Ritchie were on 
a motor trip to White Bear, where they were visiting Mrs. Ritchie's 
cousin, Mrs. Edward Foley, of St. Paul, at their summer home on the 
lake. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ritchie left the city to go to Bemidji, Minn., then to 
Port Arthur, and on to Duluth before going to the lake. The doctor in 
1915 suffered a severe illness, an attack of the ‘‘ flu,’ and since that time 
he had not been able to continue in general practice, but had confined 
himself to office medical work. Up to that time he was getting on well 
in surgery. 

The doctor came to White Bear Lake when six months old from 
Melbourne Square, Annapolis Valley, N.S., with his parents, and he had 
lived in the city ever since. He attended the public schools of the city, 
and received his B.A. degree in 1902 from Manitoba University, having 
attended Manitoba College for four years. His medical course was 
taken at McGill University, where he graduated in 1906, receiving the 
degree of M.D.C.M. Later on he spent two years in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Medical Colleges, where he received the degrees of L.R.C.P. 
and S.L.F.B. and S$. He also took postgraduate courses at Dublin and 
at Johns Hopkins. He had been practising in the city for the past 15 
years, and for a number of years was Assistant Provincial Coroner to 
Dr. M. S. Inglis, and it was while he was engaged in this work that he 
was attacked with the ‘‘flu,’’ the after effects causing heart trouble. 
The doctor was Past Grand Medical Examiner for the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 

In February, 1919, in Montreal, the doctor married Miss Marguerite 
Doyle, niece of Mrs. M. M. McIntyre, who at that time was returning 
from serving as a nurse with the British army. 

There are no children. Besides the widow, the surviving members 
of the family are the father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Ritchie, who 
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are spending the summer at Winnipeg Beach, and who arrived in the 
city late last night; Mrs. Gordon Thomson and Mrs. Leslie Robinson, 
sisters; and Frank G. Ritchie and Sinclair B. Ritchie, Jr., brothers. 


Dr. Ritchie served for a time on the staff of the St. Boniface hospital. 
The doctor had a large number of friends in the profession and amongst 
the public of Winnipeg, his generous, friendly disposition having the 
faculty of attracting to himself many warm personal associates who will 


feel his death keenly. 


Wetis—Maurice R. Wells, Sci. '21, a mining engineer, was drowned 
on February 5th, when he fell into the river at Pongo, Bolivia. Mr. 
Wells, who was 29 years of age, went to South America two years ago as 
engineer for the Caracoles Tin Company. 


Mr. Wells, who was a second son, was born at Ingersoll, Ont. 
After a course of preparatory study at Lower Canada College, he entered 
the mining engineering course at McGill University. In 1916 he enlisted 
with the McGill overseas unit and served till the end of the war. He 
was wounded in 1918. 


Returning to Canada, Mr. Wells resumed his studies at McGill, 
and graduated in 1920. Previous to residence in Bolivia, he was a year 
with the Consolidated Smelting Mines at Kimberley, South Africa. 


While at McGill he was prominent in athletics and was one of the 
star members of the track team. 


NOTE 


Mrs. J. C. Murray’s death, which occurred recently, gives interest 
to the following note, which appeared a short time ago in the Edmonton 
Journal, written by a friend of both Dr. and Mrs. Clark Murray: 


A student of the late Professor J. Clark Murray of McGill Uni- 
versity, whose distinguished wife, Mrs. Margaret Polson Murray, the 
founder of the 1.0.D.E., died last week, writes this word of appreciation 
which may be of interest to members of that organization, as well as to 
many others who have admired its splendid work during the more than 
a quarter of a century operation. 


~ ‘It was my great privilege to enjoy the lectures of Dr. Murray, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, during my arts course at 
McGill University, taking the optional and additional studies in his 
department in my third and fourth years, and co this day feel that no 
man more profoundly influenced my life for good than this gifted 
teacher who at that time was regarded without a peer in all Canada in 
his department. Forty years ago this coming Spring we graduated from 
his classroom at old McGill, but his memory is as fragrant today as his 
influence was then. 


“Dr. Murray, through his cultured wife, was infinitely more than 
a professor with his students, and very clearly comes to mind at this far- 
away day, his itable home. It was there where Mrs. Murray 
proved a most charming kindly in her every act, brilliant in 
conversation, and gracious in personahe t her home remarks 
may be repeated after the passing of four decades. It was this: "My 
husband lectures on political economy, but I practice it.’ And she 
practised many other things, true and useful and good, and her works 
do follow her.’ *’ 
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CORESPONDENCE 





pacers cusenianiole Ouch SY 


Hore Suissz, 
KaAnpy, CELON. 


Eprror, McGill News, 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 

Yes While in Kashmir last summer, incidentally collecting 
Persian and Indo-Arabic MSS. and other items for the 
libraries and museums of the University, I made the 
acquaintance of a retired Indian army officer, Lieut.-Col. 
H. Murray of Simla, who was also interested in oriental 
antiques. He it was who put me on the track of one of 
the rarest and most valuable of the illustrated and 
illuminated Persian manuscripts known to collectors— 
an early 15th century work on Natural History. 

While I was discussing with the Colonel ways and 
means of securing this rare treatise for one of our libraries 
I learned that his father, an Army Surgeon, had been a 
McGill medical student: more than 70 years ago. His 
name was Thomas Howard MacDougall Murray, born 
in St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. He died in 1907, 
eighty years of age. 

Surgeon Murray's family were living in Canada in the 
late forties, and it was about that time that he attended 
college. Colonel Murray could not give me the exact 
dates of his attendance on lectures at McGill, but perhaps 
you would look them up for our information? 

Young Murray, after graduation, served for a number 
of years at various stations—mostly in Jamaica, the Gold 
Coast and, finally, in India. 

In memory of his father, Colonel H. Murray sub- 
scribed a liberal sum towards the purchase of the valuable 
Persian manuscript _above mentioned, and it now rests in 


December 12th, 1926. 


- 


the Library, perhaps’ the principal oriental literary 
treasure we possess. 

I write all this to emphasize not only the fact that 
our graduates are and have long been scattered far and 
wide over land and sea, but that the good old name of 
McGill is something effectual to conjure with. 

Very truly yours, 


Casey A. Woon. 
(Graduate Representative for Foreign Countries). 


The following letter explains itself. It wall be of interest to many grad- 
uates and may stimulate some to follow the lead of the Old Boys of Appleby. 


AppLEeBY SCHOOL, 
OAKVILLE, ONT. 


January 18th, 1927. 


The Students’ Council, 

McGill University, 

Montreal, P.Q. 
Dear Sirs, 

A number of the Old Boys of the above school who 
have graduated from McGill are presenting a cup for 
annual competition in gymnastics. This cup is to be 
known as the ‘‘McGill Cup’’ and is to be engraved with 
the McGill crest. | 

I am addressing this letter to you since I think that 
the idea is one that might be extended through the 
Council to other preparatory schools throughout On- 
tario. Is there not a possibility of the Students’ Council 
donating a few cups (at the very most of $30 or $40) to 
Upper Canada College or any of the other schools to be a 
permanent symbol of Old McGill in their midst? 

I advance these suggestions as suggestions only. 


Very truly, 
(Signed) E. W. BROWN, Science ‘22. 


JOY IN LIVING 


By Frances R. ANGus 


The sandbars of our bay 
Are gay with gulls 
That dive and scream, 

Wrangle and play. 


Around them, green and blue, 
The waves throw high 
White spume and spray 

And deluged birds 
Shake wings and harshly cry 
Their bliss 


In foaming swirls. 
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Essentials 


[NIEGRITY, Experience, Financial Stability, 

World-wide Connections—place them in what 
order you will—all must be combined in the 
organization that can give the highest type of 
Investment Service. 


The National City Company 


Limited 


Head Office 
Montreal 


St. James and 
St. Peter Streets 





10 King Street East 
TORONTO 


204 Blackburn Bldg. 71 St. an 
OTTAWA Q i 





“Money Orders ~ 


VV HEN you have occasion to send money 
by mail, you may obtain a Money 
Order at any branch of the Bank of Montreal. 

Money Orders are the most convenient means 

of remitting small sums of money with safety. 


y y xy 





There ave 53 “Branches of the Bank in 
Montreal and district 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $750,000,000 
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THE BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


The Students’ Council of McGill 
University have for this last two 
years endeavoured to assist the Under- 
graduate Student to secure employ- 
ment both during the College Session 
and through the Summer Vacation. 
Any assistance which you can give us 
by offering opportunities for work 
for the summer months will be much 


appreciated. 


Address communications to 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL * 328 SHERBROOKE St. W. 


LANCASTER 7I4I 


eMarch 
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Our Travellers’ Cheques 


will provide you with the simplest and most 
convenient method of carrying your funds when 


travelling either in Canada or abroad. 
These cheques are self-identifying and may be 
cashed without delay at any of our branches 


and at our correspondents’ offices in all the 
principal cities and towns of the civilized world. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Montreal Branch: P. C. STEVENSON, Manager 





Prince Arthur and Park Aves. St. Catherine and Metcalfe Sts. St. Catherine St. and City Hall Ave. 
Crescent and St. Catherine Sts. Phillips Square 
Westmount: Maisonneuve: Verdun: 
4858 Sherbrooke Street West 633 Ontario Street East 4829 Wellington Street 


CAPITAL PAID UP $20,000,000 - RESERVE FUND $20,000,000 


2a es at a 








HARTLAND B. MacDOUGALL | i 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange | 


ROBERT E. MacDOUGALL tH 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange | i 


NORMAN ROOT 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


A tool of PN ara 
modern civilization 


ft ipspeatinel Explosives Power is employed both in the MacDOUGALL & MacDOUGALL 


heaviest and in the most delicate operations. The scien- 














tific control of this resistless energy has enabled explosives 
engineers to utilize it in a thousand ways undreamed of STOCK anp BOND 
generations ago. B.C) Se ae Ss 
Explosives have become the tool of modern civilization. 
As a result of many years’ experience in the manufacture of 
explosives and constant study of their performance, Canadian Private Wires to 
Explosives Limited is able to supply the type of explosives 
best suited for any job—no matter how difficult. NEW YORK TORONTO 
Write to our nearest branch for information | QUEBEC THREE RIVERS 
about difficult blasting problems 
- 
CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES 
ehiraneialed belles ae ro0-10.. NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
O ees. een COBALT RAND NS BEG 
HALIFAX TOR A 
SUDBURY TIMMINS — WINNIPEG TerepHone MAIN 0258 
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Desirable 








Purity 


| =; 3 Matur Lay 
ae Strength 


> A Se en ROW 





old Stock Ale 
fi ully matured 


Standard of Strength cQuality 








£927 


VICTOR E. MITCHELL, D.C.L., K.C. 
A. CHASE-CASGRAIN, K.C. ERROL M. McDOUGALL, K.C. 
GILBERT S. STAIRS, K.C. PIERRE a daha ie. K.C., M.P. 
JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G. BELL 


E. J. WATERSPON JACQUES SENECAL 


McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 
McDougall & Stairs 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING - - - MONTREAL 
HARBOUR 4136 





Albert J. Brown, K.C. 
Robert C. McMichael, E..S. 
Frank B. Common 


George H. Montgomery, K.C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C, 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Thomas R. Ker, K.C. Wilbert H. Howard 

Linton H. Ballantyne Lionel A. Forsyth 

Eldridge Cate F. Curzon Dobell 

C. Russell McKenzie Paul Gauthier 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘JONHALL’ 


Canadian Pacific Express Building, Montreal 


a 





, x tar eee . ; lala EC, Meg eae K..C, 
EG. PL PLACE ‘xa F. WINFIELD HACKETT 
C. G. MACKINNON, a GEO. B. FOSTER 


. RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Mann, Place, Mackinnon, 
Hackett & Mulvena 


Advocates and Barristers 


Casiz Appress TELEPHONES MAIN 4997 
“ARCFOST” 4998 


3 4999 


Royal Insurance Building 


2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Ernest E. Vironp, x.c. H. S. Vironp, x.c 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MonTREAL 





GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO. 


rae LIMITED 


High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS , FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


Cra 
$75-579 University Street 


MONTREAL 
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S. C. DEMERS 





Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Solicitors 


205 St. James Street, Montreal 


F. E. Meredith, K.C., LL.D. A. R. Holden, K.C. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. R. C, Holden, Jr. 
P. P. Hutchison C. T, Ballantyne 





Joun W. Cook, x.c, ALLAN A. MAGEE, K.c. 
T. B. Heney W. C. NicHoison 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


CaBie Appress “MaGEE”’ 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 


Ame Georrrion, K.C. J. Avex. Prup’Homme K.C, 


Geoffrion & Prud’homme 


Advocates, Barristers, (7c. 


Casie Appress “GrorFrrion” 
Western Union Code 


Puons: MAIN ooro 


112 St. James Street, Montreal 





J. N. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. 
COLVILLE SINCLAIR, K.C 


C. G. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. 


‘ RALPH E. ALLAN 
JOHN W. LONG 


Greenshields, Greenshields, 
Sinclair & Allan 


Advocates, Barristers ¢? Solicitors 
Case Appress “SHIELDS” TeLrerHone MAIN 3596 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


120 ST. JAMES STREET -_ - 


MONTREAL 


McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members of Montreal Curb Market 


130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 
Rrsoch Offices | Geavae Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 
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QUEBEC 


The Province of | 
Progress and Prosperity 








SURPLUSES SINCE 1910 


1910 - . - - $ 944,189.16 
a 1911 - - - - - 607,844.95 


=: 912 - - - + 683,428.98 
ue Os a eee eh aa 428,752.14 
<2 tC Pee et | netics ee, 376,008.80 
¥ | aie shea Rta oleae 887,410.03 
i I ee ae 211,294.69 
Les. 1917 - - + = 533,440.61 
| sik. ee ee aa se ae 
a BOIG.. oe Sat ee 208,221.02 


i SE EGRO istic: oth Ce 951,910.50 
: 1921 - - + +  1,230,433.05 
1922 - - + +  5,033,419.45 
1923. - - + + 1,444,365.71 
19244 - - + + © 1,303,440.17 
Ree ki ret 743,136.57 
Wiese ey 520,146.75 


$18,329,000.86 


. 


il Total Surpluses - 


NET PUBLIC DEBT at 30th June, 1926— 
$56,426,557.85 or $20.24 per capita 
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lnvestment Securities 


NEW MAN, SWEEZEY & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


136 St. James Street 


Electric ~Motors 


Freep. THomson Co. LimitTep 


Electrical En gineers 


LAncaster 9141 g St. Genevieve Street 


Valves and 
Fittings for all 
Pressures and 


Purposes 


Plumbing and 


Heatin g 
Material 


No. 462—Water Gate VaLve 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


General Office & Exhibit Rooms 
386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 


MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and British Isles. 


Works: Montreal and St. Johns, Que., Canada, 
and Ipswich, England 








The 
Door to the Future 


‘Ce there are prophets—more than 
at any time in the world’s history. 
They are found in big business institutions, 
for big institutions are built on the faith 
and vision of far-seeing men. They are the 
men who are planning new applications of 
science and industry: perfecting new pro- 
cesses, new products, new appliances,— 
not for today, but for the time when public 
service will demand them. 


Our products of today are the result of 
their efforts in peering through that door. 
Products which will appear on the market 
perhaps tomorrow, perhaps five or ten 
years hence—these have already crossed 
the vision of the prophets who peered 
through that magic door and saw the needs 
of this and future generations. 


Northern Electric 


Amy LimIiTrTeD 


“The Income Tax and the Individual” 
We have just issued a revised edition of 
this booklet, containing the full text of the 
Income Tax Act, as amended to date, with 
explanations. A copy will gladly be sent 
free of charge to any address. 


THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 


Executors and Trustees 


105 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
BRANCHES: 
MONTREAL 
CALGARY HAMILTON SAINT JOHN VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON OTTAWA ST. JOHN’S (Nfld.) VICTORIA 
HALIFAX QUEBEC TORONTO WINNIPEG 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
ASSETS - $345,000,000 


Life Assurance in force over 
$1,250,000,000 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 





JENKINS 
BRONZE GLOBE VALVES 


There is no higher standard of ane 
valve dependability than is em- f 
bodied in Jenxins Bronze GLOBE 
V ALVES. 

The Jenxrns ‘‘ Diamond”’ Trade 
Mark on the body assures the 
material and workmanship 
which make these valves de- 
pendable under the most severe 
working conditions. 

Valves are fitted with renewable 
Composition Discs for steam ser- 
vice. Suitable discs for other 
services furnished when desired. 


See detailed description in Free 


— 







Catalog No. 9. 
JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 
yay Sark, }103 St. Remi Street, Montreal Fig 106 
Sales Offices - - - - Toronto, Vancouver Suitable for 150 Ibs. steam 
European Branch - London, W.C.2, England pressure, 250 lbs. water 
Factories - Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth pressure. 


Always marked with the"Diamond” 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 








Line Your House 


with Cork 


Barcx, tile, stone, wood, slate, shingles are not 
heat insulators. 
































Heaz goes right through them. Why burn at 
least 30% more coal than is necessary in an 
attempt to heat the great outdoors? 




















A HousE lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back 
































On inch of corkboard is equivalent to 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 







Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
on House Insulation. 
















Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
imite 







goz McGill Building 11 Brant Street 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
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BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 
TUMBLERS 
PRESSEDW ARE 


a 
WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 
fe 
ALL COLOURS OF GLASS 
& 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Dominion Glass Co. 


Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








Announcing a New Feature in 


COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


around the Mediterranean and to Europe 
by specially chartered S.S. ‘‘CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


From New York June 30th; back to 
New York Sept. Ist, 1927. 


The itinerary includes Maperra, SPAIN, 

GrekcE, CONSTANTINOPLE, the Hoty Lan, 

Ecypt, Napres, Rome, Monaco, Paris, 

Lonpon, returning to New York via 
Havre, Southampton. 


This—Our Sixth Annual Summer Cruise—presents 
a new and attractive feature in the form of Overland 
Tours,—during the cruise—to Italy, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, France and England, rejoining the 
“CALIFORNIA” at Havre or Southampton. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY: 


THOS. COOK & SON 


526 St. CATHERINE STREET WEST ~~ ~ MontTREAL 
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CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 





Sail through sheltered scenic seas 


oo Fs’ ‘a 
a 4 
s 
¥ 
76 


Land of Northern Lights, 
Colossal Glaciers, Flower- 


decked Fords, Totem Poles 
Romance, Mystery « « - 















For an absolutely different vacation come to 
Alaska. Visit this land of strange and fas- 
cinating beauty—of unrivalled scenic gran- 
deur—of romance and of gold. 


: Cruise through sheltered seas, sentinelled by 
| majestic mountains and glittering glaciers, 
past primitive Indian villages with towering 
totem poles. Wind through the Narrows and 
fetes: beautiful Lynn Canal. Visit en route, Prince 

y, Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and 
) Skagway. 


i eae en From Skagway go by rail to the Yukon— 

a ns _ every mile of this historic trail has its story 
| SB oo) of romance and tragedy. Every minute of 
oN ~~» this glorious trip has its thrill. 


A rT 7 


Fare only $90, including 
meals and berth, from Van- 
couver to Skagway and 
return—a ten-day trip on pala- 
tial CANADIAN NATIONAL 
steamers—all outside rooms. 


For detailed information in regard 
to Alaska, low tourist fares, and 
descriptive folder, apply to your 
nearest Canadian National Agent. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


©The Largest Railway System in America 
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(141 Years of 
| Quality 


as otal BrewERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 


a; on the North American continent. 


Since its establishment in 1786, 





a Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
| the standard of quality maintained in 
Kj brewing fine Alle. 
i And after 141 years, Molson’s Ale 1s 
i still the most popular bottled Ale 


sold in Montreal. 
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MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather “Drank” 


MERCURY PRESS LIMITED, MONTREAL 








BANFF; 


in the heart of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies 
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Banff, the majestic, the beautiful, nestling in an Alpine Fairyland, where people of tired 
cities go to rest and play; to get a deep breath of bracing air and a physical and mental 
uplift for working days to come. This picture shows the new 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


an alpine palace finer than ever, as it will be when completely finished, the finest mountain 
hotel in the world. Banff, with its famous hot springs, excellent swimming in warm 
sulphur water, its many mountain drives and climbs, golf, tennis, boating, pony trails, auto 
tours on good roads—invites you to come this summer. Season May 15-Sept. 30. Plan early. 





Write Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada, or *‘Canadian Pacific Hotels’’, Montreal, Quebec. 
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PLAYER’S 
New Package 
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Made of the finest Virginia leaf; packed by master methods; 
PLAYER’S are always the perfect cigarette in form, quality 
and flavour. IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS. 
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VicGILL UNIVERSITY — 


LIBRARY 
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The 


MCGILL NEWS 


Volume 8 JUNE * 1927 Number 3 





CONTENTS 


Graduates’ Society Notes University News 
| Alumnae Notes, etc. 


Bravo! The Torchbearer!! 


| ae A. M. Dingwall 


“ . 


xy 


THE McGILL NEWS SUPPLEMENT 


Published Quarterly by 
The Graduates’ Society of McGill University 


Montreal 
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i All out of the Magic Sack 


<3 OOD roads, farm buildings, warehouses, 
at skyscrapers—all out of the magic sack of 
& 4 cement! 


viet The completely electrified cement industry 
it i : has given us not only farm buildings, factories, 
; og 
’ warehouses and skyscrapers, but thousands of 
miles of permanent hard roads. 


With fifteen times as much electricity and 

__ only five times the labor, cement production has 
increased thirty-fold in 25 years. The harder 

: tasks of cement-making have been shifted from 

The Canadian General Elec- the shoulders of men to the tireless shoulders of 





tric Company’s monogram is ‘ 7 % 
found on motors that run the motors—a lasting economic gain. 


grinders, weigh the cement 


and sew the sacks. In many ost toe? : : Poe ; 
industries C.G.E, notors Electricity's contribution to the cement in 
have proved that electricity dustry is just another example of how it is sim- 

works at the lowest cost in a ah > 

money and human strength. plifying the world’s work. 





CANADIAN . 
GENERAL ELECTRIC & 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Keep Canadian 
Money in Canada 








With Rod and Gun go 
ee Prue trade mark CANADA'S MOST 
stands for Canada’s FAMOUS TOBACCOS 


highest achievement in | 

. | The campfire sends lusty orange 

manufacturing het own flamesto glow against the black 

textiles. | and silver sky. The wind chants 
| in thepines. Nobody talks. 


How : pipe tastes, then espec- 


By purchasing Prue tally when filled with one of 
Cottons you are helping | Canadi’s Most Famous Tobaccos. 


to build Canada—assist- 


; ImMPzRIAL MIXTURE 
Ing your Own prosperity 


Rich and Mellow. 


H.B.C. Cut PLuG 


Sweet and Mild. 


Fort GARRY 


Coarse Cut Smoking 
and 


Dominion Textile © 3ine Cut Cigarette. 
o 


SHuPrets Obtainalle wherever tobacco is sold. 


MONTREAL | qt 1 
CANADA We Hudsows Daw Company eg 
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OME people are always short of money— 
always borrowing—always in debt. 

Although the debtors’ gaol has van- 
ished, those in debt are not free. They con- 
trol neither their time nor their careers. 
Others control them. 

Freedom ftom debt comes with a 
growing savings account. 


The Royal Bank | 
of Canada 
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Vancouver Ottawa ; 
Calgary Montreal : at any Lime 
Me asco | For all members of the family, ailing or well. 
In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks,JLtd. Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 
retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 
Goldsmiths Szlversmiths Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
Modern and Antique Silver or cold water. No cooking. 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and ‘Reproductions SAFE MILK AND DIET 
Ryslish Chi For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
ugves atte Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 
London Leather Ask for 


sid act Horlick’ § The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 


Continental ‘Novelties 
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617 UNIVERSITY STREET 
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Leave to Your Family 
Your Property, 
Not Your Problems— 


Make a Will 


We Act As Executors 


Write or call for our booklets 


NATIONAL TRUST CO., Limited 


153 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


J. M. MACDONNELL, Manager 


Assets Under Administration 
$157,000,000 


Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 
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POLAR AMMONIA DYNAMITE 


HIS explosive has more bulk,-con- 
sequently more sticks to a 50 Ib. 
case—yet in most cases it will break, 
stick for stick, with other explosives 
of equal percentage strength. 
We particularly recommend Polar 
Ammonia Dynamite in dry work. 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL - QUE. 


Offices at. 


HALIFAX TORONTO 
SUDBURY TIMMINS 


OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 


COBALT 
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Weal , 
Me Ss The healthy growth and bright 
§ We ak future of Canadian industry, and 

| ki the consequent expansion of Cana- 
dian towns and cities, make the 
securities of Canadian Hydro-Electric Companies particu- 
larly attractive investments. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY Ms, 





: il\ 


LIMITED Li 
145 St. James Street, Montreal aa 
Toronto Quebec Ottawa Hamilton 
London, Ont. Winnipeg 


WHEN YOU NAME YOUR 


EXECU Pie 


EXPERIENCE : 


The administration 
of your Estate 
should not be the 
work of a novice. 


- IMPAR- 
TIALITY: 


Your Executor 
should be without 
partiality or bias. 
these CONTINUITY: 
POINTS Your Executor 
should certainly 
in mind: outlive the admin- 
istration of yout 
Estate. 


it will 
be well 
to have 


RESPONSI- 
BILITY : 


Ample financial res- 
ponsibility gives se- 





curity. 


This Company has these qualifications for acting 
as Executor of your Will. 


Montreal Trust Company 


11 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT 
President 
F. G. DONALDSON 
General Manager 


A. J. BROWN, EG 
Vice-President 
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Che Graduates’ Society 
of McGill GAniversity 


ates, 


OFFICERS 


President, H. M. Mackay, Sci. '94 
First Vice-President, A, C. P, HOWARD, Arts '97, Med. ‘or Second Vice-President, G. F. STEPHENS, Med. '08 
Honorary Secretary, W. C. NICHOLSON, Arts '13, Law ‘19 Honorary Treasurer, W. G. HANSON, Sci. "10 
Executive Secretary, W. D. MCLENNAN, Arch. ‘14 








Executive Commtttee 


Miss Mapex Corner, Arts "16 L. M. Linpsay, Med. 'o9 
H. L. Fernerstonnaues, Arch. ’o9 C. F. Morratr, Arts ’o1, Med. ’os 


A. T. Bazin, Med. ‘94 


Council 


> 


. F. Arcur, Arts "13, Med. ‘14 H. 
. A. G. Bautp, Med. ‘11 G. 
. S. Breer, Arts ‘15 A. 
. G. W. Jounson, Arts ‘oo, Med. 03 G 

. Kineman, Arts ‘08 M 


~ 


. MacKgen, Arts ‘14, Law ‘20 
K. McDouaa tt, Sci. ‘04 

G. L. McNaveurton, Sci. ‘10 
A. Parkins, Arts '15, Med. ‘21 
ss K. T. TRENHOLME, Arts ‘Io 


I 


> 


Nominating Committee 


W. F. Curpman, Arts 'o1, Law ‘o4 Fraser S. Keira, Sci. ‘03 

C A. Ropgrtson Frert, Law ‘11 G. C. McDonatp, Arts '04 
Fraser Gurp, Med. '06 J G. Ross, Sci. *03 

Miss May Ipxer, Arts '05 C. K. Russex, Arts °97, Med. ’o1 


N. M. Yuite, Sci. 99 


Representatives of the Graduates’ Society 


BoarD oF GOVERNORS ATHLETIC BOARD OF CONTROL Apvisory BoAarRD or STUDENTS 


Eucene Larrevr, Arts "77, Law ‘80 L. C. Montcomery, Med. '18 COUNCIL 
Watrter Motson, Arts ‘04 J. A. pg Latanne, Arts ‘17 G. McL. Pirts, Sci. 'o8, Arts '16 
G. Eric McCuarce, Sci. '06 Duptey Ross, Med. '21 J. M. Packnam, Comm. '24 


Committee of Graduates’ Endowment Fund 


. F, Sisz, B.Sc. A. P. Murray, B.A. 
. 8. Currir, B.A. W. C. Nicnotson, B.A., B.C.L. 


one 
THE McGILL NEWS 


Editorial Committee 


A. T. Bazin, Med. '94, Chairman T. W. L. MacDermort, Arts "17, Edétor 


P. E. Corsett, M.A., Arts '13 Gero. C. McDonatp, Arts ‘04 F. M. G. Jonson, Sci. ‘04 
Miss A. M. McKinnon, Arts ‘10 Mrs. J. G. Stewart, Arts '13 W. D. McLennan, Arch. ‘14, Secretary 
H. Wyatt Jonnsron, Sci. ‘21 P.S. Fisner, Arts ‘16 


sO 


Address all communications to the Editor, McGitt News, McGill University, Montreal 
Annual Subscription $3.00 +» Single Copies 75c. each. 


ADVERTISING RAaTEs Notice To CONTRIBUTORS 
2) eee $100.00 Quarter Page....... . $35 .00 Cuts supplied free. The right to illustrate articles is reserved. 
PRE PBRCs oc. vai es 60.00 Fighth Page........ 25 .00 Fifty reprints supplied free, but notice must be given at the 
Card Space, $15.00 per issue time the articles are submitted. 
Advertising Manager: G. H. Fretcuer, 328 Sherbrooke Street THe McGitt News is printed in Montreal, Canada, by 
West, Montreal Mercury Press Limirep, Printing Craftsmen, 425 Phillips Place. 
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St. Andrews College, Aurora, Ont.—concrete foundations and walls to 
grade and concrete floors throughout, supported by concrete steel joists. 


Municipal and Educational Authorities 


CALL ON OUR 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT and impressive architectural treatments at reason- 


Our Service Department is 
avatlable at all times to 
co-operate with you in any 


construction problem for 
which concrete is adapted. 
Our library is comprehen- 
sive and is at your dis- 
posal at all times, with- 
out charge. Write us. 





Canada 


Know the Value of Concrete Schools 


The ever-present danger of fire in schools and 
colleges is minimized when permanent, fire-safe 
concrete is used as the key construction material. 


This, and the fact that concrete permits unusual 


able cost, carry increasing weight with school 
boards, municipal authorities, taxpayers and 
parents, and the result may be seen readily in the 
growing use of concrete for educational structures. 


It may be specified with every assurance of 





economy and lasting satisfaction and safety. ; 

_ 

| 

Cement Company Limited 

Canada Cement Company Building ° PhillipsSquare ~ Montreal | 
Sales Offices at: ; 

MONTREAL - TORONTO. - WINNIPEG - CALGARY 






CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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raduates’ Society 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEBTING OF THE CoUNCIL. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Council of the 
Graduates’ Society was held at the Engineering Institute 
of Canada on Tuesday, May roth, about twenty members 
of the Council being present. A report on the work of 
the Executive Committee for the half year was read by 
the Secretary, who also submitted a financial statement 
showing that the Society's finances were in a healthy 
condition. The Chairman of the Graduates’ Endowment 
Fund Committee submitted a report showing that the 
Fund now amounts to almost $28,000. 


New Brancu Socisrty. 

On April 7th, the Executive Committee authorized 
the formation of a new Branch in Newfoundland with 
about twenty members. The formation of this Branch 
was due largely to Dr. Cluny Macpherson, Med. ‘or. 
The officers are as follows: 

President: J. W. Morris, Sci. ‘94. 

Secretary: Arthur Johnson, Comm. ’21. 


NoMINaATIONs. 

The following are the candidates chosen by the 
Nominating Committee for the various offices becoming 
vacant in the Graduates’ Society Executive and Council, 
their representatives on the Board of Governors of the 
University, and the representative fellows on Corpora- 
tion. 

In accordance with the practice begun last year, we 
are publishing aword or two about each of the candidates 
so that the graduates may have some information con- 
cerning those for whom they are voting. 


For Second Vice-President of the Graduates’ Society: 

Joun Fenton Arcus: Born Carp, Ont.; M.D.C.M. 
McGill *96, Past President Ottawa Valley Graduates’ 
Society. In practice in Ottawa. 

Henry Marsuatt Tory: Born Guysboro, N.S., 
B.A. ‘70, M.A. "96, D.Sc. ’03, Hon. LL.D. ’08, McGill; 
B.D. Wesleyan College, LL.D. St. Francois Xavier 
College, N.S.; President of University of Alberta. 


For Honorary Secretary of the Graduates’ Society: 

Puitie SypNeEyY FisHer: Born Montreal, B.A. McGill 
‘16; Overseas with R.N.A.S., awarded D.S.O. and D.S.C. 
At present with the firm of Wm. Southam & Sons, 
Limited, Montreal. Served on Executive Committee of 
the Graduates’ Society 1925-1926. 

THomas SHEARER STEWART: Born Montreal, B.A. 
‘05, B.C.L. ‘o8 McGill. Partner in firm of Chauvin, 
Meagher, Walker & Stewart, Montreal. 
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For Honorary Treasurer of the Graduates’ Society: 

ADRIAN KnatcuButt-Hucessen: Born in Ashford, 
England; B.A. ’12, B.C.L. ’14, McGill; served in France 
with the McGill Siege Battery. At present with the 
firm of Lafleur, MacDougall, Macfarlane and Barclay, 
Montreal. 

Henry Witt1amM Morcan: Born Cream Hill, Conn., 
U.S.A.; B.A. McGill "13. Served in France with 73rd 
Battalion. Awarded Military Cross. At present with 
firm of Henry Morgan & Co., Montreal. 


For Executive Committee: 

Miss Maser E. Corner: Born Montreal, B.A. Mc- 
Gill ‘16. At present on staff of Montreal High School. 
Served on the Executive Committee of the Graduates’ 
Society 1925-1926, Past President Alumnz Society of 
McGill. Has also served on Nominating Committee of 
Graduates’ Society. 

Duncan Stuart Forbes: Born Toronto, B.Sc. ’11, 
B.Arch. ‘15, McGill. Served in France with P.P.C.L.I. 
and later with Machine Guns. Awarded Military Cross. 
Athletic Manager, McGill University. 

Harotp Rosert Lirrre: Born London, Ont.; B.Sc. 
(Arch.) ’11, McGill. Was Architect for Merchants Bank 
for several years, now with firm of Lawson and Little, 
Montreal. 

Micwart ArtHuR PuHetan: Born Montreal, B.C.L. 
‘04, McGill; B.A. Laval, K.C. With firm of Fleet, 
Phelan, Fleet, Robertson & Abbott, Montreal. 


For Council: 

GrorcE Epwarps Cote: Born Aylmer, Que.; B.A. 
‘02, B.Sc. ‘06 (Mi.) McGill. Served in France with No. 
3 Tunnelling Co., Canadian Engineers. At present 
Inspector of Mines, South Porcupine, Ont. 

Miss LouisA MarcGaret Farr: Born Montreal, 
B.A. ‘23, M.A. ’24, McGill. 

GrorGE Gorpon Gate: Born Quebec, B.Sc. (Mo.) 
‘03, B.Sc. CEL.) ’04, M.Sc. ’05, McGill. Manager Gatineau 
Power Company, Ottawa, Ont. 


Keita Ocitvie Hutcuison: Born Montreal, M.D.- 
C.M. ‘21, McGill. Served in France with 73rd Battalion. 
At present in practice in Montreal. 

Witt1amM Gorpon Mircuetxi: Born Port Hope, Ont.; 
B.Sc. CMi.) °13, M.Sc. ‘14. With firm of Price Bros. Co. 
Limited, Quebec, Que. 

JosepH ARMAND Mowatt: Born Windsor, N.S; B.A. 
McGill ‘or. With Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
China. Served with Chinese Labour Corps during war. 

Crecitr GrorGE Porter: Born Saint John, N.B.; 
B.Sc. (Met.) "11; M.Sc. 13. Served in France with 26th 
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Battalion. Awarded D.S.O. At present head of firm of 
C. G. Forter & Co., Montreal. 

Orutie §. Tynpate: Born Montreal, B.A. ‘08, 
M.A. 09, B.C.L. ’15, McGill; K.C. Served in France 
with ?.P.C.L.1. Assistant Professor Commercial Law 
at McGill. With firm of Brown, Montgomery & Mc- 
Michal, Montreal. 3 

Epwvarp SpracG Winstow: Born Montreal, B.Sc. 
(Me.) ‘08. Sales Manager Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Montreal. 

Hevry Putrenay Wricut: Born Ottawa, M.D.C.M. 
‘14, McGill. Served in France with No. 6 Field Ambu- 
lance. In practice in Montreal. 


Graductes’ Society Representatives on Board of Governors: 
Gprcr Warprope Grier: Born Montreal, B.A. 
‘oo. Fresident G. A. Grier & Sons, Lumber Merchants, 
Montreal. 7 
Eu3ene Larteur: Born Longueuil, Que.; B.A. ‘77, 
B.C.L ’80, D.C.L. ’oo, Hon. LL.D. ’21, McGill. Bat- 
tonierMontreal Bar 1904, Batonnier General Province of 
Quebe 1904, Professor International Law, McGill, 
1880-1908. Graduates’ Society Representative on the 
Boardof Governors of the University 1921-1927. Senior 
partner of firm of Lafleur, MacDougall, Macfarlane & 
Barclay. | 


Represmtative Fellows on Corporation of the University: 
In Ars: 

ArcnipALtp Rennie Howexu: Born London, Eng- 
land; B.A. ‘96, Honorary Treasurer Graduates’ Society 
of MGill University 1918-1919. Canadian Manager for 
Gresham Life Insurance Co. 

Frank STEwART Patcu: Born Barrie, Ont.; B.A. ‘99, 
M.D., C.M. ‘03. Medical Superintendent Montreal 
Geneial Hospital, ’07-09. Superintendent Typhoid Emer- 
gency Hospital 1910. A.D.M.S., M.D. No. 4, during 
War. Professor of Urology McGill. In practice, Mont- 
real. 


In Science: 

Conrap Dawson Harrincton: Born Montreal, 
gradiated R.M.C. Kingston; B.Sc. '07, McGill. Vice- 
Presilent and Manager Anglin Norcross Limited, Mont- 
real. 

Fowarp BincHaM Titt: Born Waterloo, Ont.; 
B.Sc. '03, McGill. Secretary Centennial Endowment 
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Fund Campaign and of Graduates’ Endowment Fund. 
At present with the International Equipment Company, 
of Canada, Montreal. 


In Dentistry: 

Arcot Natuaniet Jenxs: D.D.S. ‘20, McGill. 
Served in France with 13th Battalion and R.F.C. Served 
three years on Nominating Committee of the Graduates’ 
Society. In practice in Montreal. 

CHarves Fercuson Morison: Born Melbourne, Que.; 
D.D.S. ’19, McGill. In practice in Montreal. 


In Music: 

Cuaries O’Neitt: Mus. Doc. 1924. Captain Per- 
manent Force, Canadian Militia, Bandmaster Royal 22nd 
Regiment, Quebec City. 

AtFRED ERNEST WHITEHEAD: Mus. Doc. 1922. 
Teacher on staff of Faculty of Music, McGill. Organist — 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 


so YEAR GRADUATES 


The Graduates’ Society extends its heartiest congratu- 
lations to the fourteen gentlemen named below on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of their graduation from McGill, 
and the best wishes of its members for the continued 
prosperity and health of these graduates: 


ARTS 1877. 
Hon. Atpert W. Atwater, K.C., Montreal. 
Rev. Satem G. Bianp, Toronto. 
Eucene Larueur, K.C., LL.D., Montreal. 


MEDICINE 1877. 
Dr. Georce F. Armstronec, Montreal. ' 
Dr. GILBERT CANNON, Watertown, N.Y. 
Dr. Joun A. Lang, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Dr. WittraM K. Law, Ireland. 
Dr. Franx L. Miner, San Mateo, Calif. 


LAW 1877 
ALPHONSE B. Garon, Rimouski. 
Jean GossELin, Quebec. 
Freperick A. Knapp, Prescott. 
Hon. Joun D. Purcett, Montreal. 


SCIENCE 1877. _ . 
Won. Tuomas Tuompson, The Pas. 
Norvat Warprop, Detroit. 
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Bravo! Torechbearer!! 
By Ariel MacNaughton Dingwall 
(Dramatic Editor of the Sketch Book Magazine) 


MONG the bright lights of Broadway, perhaps the tive values far removed from their sand and sag:-brush, 

greatest theatrical centre in the world be variety, they then begged to be allowed to dramatize Jae Aus- 
cosmopolitan fare, and beauty of scenic effect, a torch-  ten's ‘Pride and Prejudice’; and I know not how many 
bearer would pass unnoticed in the jostling crowd of one Chesterfields of the desert I turned out before we were 
hundred thousand persons nightly surging back and forth done. 


between some sixty theatres. But in the world at large In the Middle West, with its rigid Puritanisn, Luth- 
the torchbearer of the little theatre has a great influence eranism, and Fundamentalism, the preference among the 
in the shaping of theatrical art to-day. producing groups was all for plays of gory deith and 


George Kelley, in an amusing play, thus labelled the ‘1otous living. Shaw's ‘‘Misalliance, a very saughty 
luminaries of the little theatre groups; and showed the play according to Wisconsin, Minnesotan and Michigan 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker of life standards, was again and again chosen; but to ave the 
taking themselves seriously enough to feel that they were audience’s sensibilities the prudent director invariably 
apostles of art in a newly discovered world of the theatre. placed a veto upon it. Once, the most straitaced of 
But he forgot that the only art that has vitality has its Persons, the dean's wife, imported a certain strarge play 
roots deep in the soil of the people. The very popular called ‘The Adding Machine’’ for a faculty benett, under 
taste for putting on plays in town halls, in church par- the delusion—poor woman—that “it must dei with 
lors, in high schools, in slum settlements, and in some mathematics and would be so suitable!"’ It was. It 
three hundred colleges and university little theatres 80 rid of more suppressed desires in the space of two 
throughout the country here and in Europe, shows that hours than the repressed auditors knew they had. 
the theatre, which has always been the Cinderella of the Taling of mournful endings, have you ever sem an art 
arts, is at last coming into her own. Her sock and buskin theatre programme where lust, or murder, or suiside has 
have become the glass slipper of glamorous hues, fash- "0° appeared at least once? Usually, the higher ‘he art, 
ioned to hold the mirror up to nature fittingly. Winthrop the deeper the gloom. Once five dramatic club; at the 
Ames, art director and man of the theatre on Broadway, University of Minnesota were competing for a prize 
declared recently that the future of the American stage before five hundred faculty members. It was a student 
lies in the little theatre, in its experiments, its training PrOstamune, without faculty professional help of any 
ground, and its education of popular taste. It is true SOF The opening play was a bright little thing by 
New York, Paris, London and Berlin have evolved plays Eugene O'Neill called “Bound East for Cardff, "in 
and actors to suit the taste of their transient and feverish Which a sailor slowly dies in his bunk to the wash and 
populations. But if they would see any plays at all, the slap of sad, sea waves off-stage. This was follcwed by 
smaller towns—whether they be Oshkosh or Toronto— A Night at an Inn’’ of Dunsany, in which a stone god 
must gradually evolve theirs from just such experiemts slowly crunches to death the five husky men who had 
as are now being made. stolen his eye. Evreinov’s ‘’Dance of Death”’; Smoon, 

Bei ee, ee Re we ER SS Bia desert play of thirsty dying; and, lastly, ‘“Will of the 

eing a pioneer is always fun; and the invention of a 


v rey, Wisp,’ a weirdity of destruction, made up the pro- 
game called ‘“‘Angel-like,’’ that assembled the children Ps | P le Pi 
wh “plc... gramme. Professor B——, the poet, when aiked to 
on our street in a dramatized version of ‘‘Pilgrim’s 


tg mal mye comment as critic at 11.45 o'clock, exclaimed: “Jam too 
Progress’’ and “‘Vanity Fair’’ (produced on the front PERS sae iar, Bans led | 

depressed to rise to the occasion,’’ and ambled home to 
porch with the aid of the maternal wardrobe), made me ne 


a confirmed torchbearer at eight. Later, when I was a 
trembling young teacher in my first college job, 1m- 
pressed with ‘““The Importance of Being Earnest’’ about 
everything, the college president's wife said to me: 


«e* 


When a dramatic director at the University of Minne- 
sota I had every kind of little theatre work to dc,—from 
producing thirty plays a year to designing ets and 
: ey costumes, and even building a theatre. There, some five 
You, being English,’’—I was born in Montreal— hundred students presented in turn performances »f vary- 
‘can make these western boys and girls understand the ing bills to an ead! Sek that paid admission. There were 
atmosphere of the drawing-room better than the other the dramatic groups with preferences for Shaw or Ibsen 
instructors. You'd better coach that play.” or a Sidney Howard. There were also the archit:cts and 

The said college boys and girls were more at home in _ the engineers who wrote and presented a musicalcomedy 
the saddle than on the sofa. The leading lady was a girl to the tune of several thousand dollars annually. There 
from Idaho or thereabouts, whose father owned eight was the play producing class, composed of senio’s going 
thousand acres of cattle land, and who rode herd with the forth as directors for high schools, whose nembers 
cowboys when she was not at college. Her comment on presented a matinée every Wednesday, in which they did 


my frailer physique was simply: all the coaching, designing, costuming and actinz, under 
‘‘Gee, kids! Here’s the new teacher; she’s nix on conditions as like their future problem as coull be ar- 
the meat! ranged. In this way the student body obtained enter- 


Pioneers in a real sense, they next chose ‘‘Alice in  tainment for the modest sum of ten cents for afiernoon, 
Wonderland"’ and I had to make a green dragon. Tasting and a dollar for evening productions; enough topay the 
blood, as it were, from a new world of delicate imagina- royalties incurred for the plays used. 
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At Minneapolis one hundred student actors have a 
production of ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ out-of- 
doors, with the aid of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Everything went wrong! At 4.30 in the 
afternoon the costumes were stolen. Hastily a confer- 
ence of war enabled the borrowing of a thousand yards 
of many-coloured cheese-cloth from a lake club-house. 
At 5.30 the director and the assistants began to a 
Greek robes on the minor actors, using filmy scarts; 
but the King’s robe had to be a certain green billiard 
table cover, borrowed in desperation from the Men's 
Union. At 8.30 the crowds began to inundate the 
campus. One thousand were si ting ten thousand 
attived. From a supperless orgy of pinning, I emerged to 
panic. There were extra police to summon. There was 
the problem of directing in that milling, restless crowd, 
where a single late entry or missed cue would ruin the 
sophistication of the performance. Directing groups of 
fairy dancers to come tripping down slopes of grassy 
smoothness in interpretative step, while co-operating 
with the director of the orchestra some fifty feet away, 
necessitates, on a dark night, flash-light signals; so 
finally I climbed up and sat like a fly on the cold bronze 
head—a very hard one—of the statue of a pioneer father. 
I flickered my little signals that started orchestral ac- 
companiment for bands of Titania’s fairies, or warned 
Bottom to resume his artless gambolling, or the light- 
man to change his spots and colour gelatines. In the 
midst of the tense concentration, a drunken man saw me 
on high, climbed up, and tried to drag me down, crying: 
‘Don’t you do it, sister, don’t you do it.’ It required 
three policemen to peel him off the statue. 

Productions there were generally given in the little 
theatre. (Little indeed in the light of the later beautiful 
new structure.) It seated 410 people, but its stage was 
only fourteen feet deep. In that place one had to be 
designer, stage-manager, electrician, chaperone, King 
Solomon, and a friend of the night watchman. Once on 
a cold, winter night, when we had been painting scenery 
perched on ladders till 4.30 a.m., because the student 
artist responsible had earlier mixed his colours wrong, 
and because, of course, no university theatres are ever 
available for painting scenery if the English rhetoric 
classes or the American history groups take a fancy to the 
room—the Swedish watchman on night duty put us 
gently out with, “I tank youse fellahs vant some pie 
yet?’ He had a good heart. We followed him to the 
kitchen of the great Union, and burgled the ice-chest for 
pie as cold as the atmosphere. | 


On that same stage I produced Shaw’s “‘Androcles and 
the Lion,’’ with true little theatre ingenuity. You re- 
member where the lion has to botnd into the arena all 
hungry as he is and recognize Andy? Now there were 
some nice, plump martyrs at the back of the fourteen- 
foot stage, but the lion had to be brought in past these 
appetizing Christian girls to stringy Andy. Saving the 
maidens became my province. At the criticial moment a 
ray of sunset was made to catch the tall spear-point of a 
Roman guard and shimmer down the slender shaft to the 
shield. Hypnotized by the light, the audience watched 
the spear, and the lion sneaked in. Not one saw him 
till—there he was in the centre of the stage. 
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One night, too, Paul Wilson, playing Pierrot in 
“The Maker of Dreams,’’ saw an outside harlequin kiss 
his Pierrette; stricken, he dashed back-stage for water. 
It was dark, and, in his excitement, he swallowed shoe 
polish that had been poured into a glass. For some 
moments I was in doubt whether to ring up the curtain or 
an ambulance. The curtain won out, and Paul digested 
the polish. 


The year of the famine, the Chinese students at the 
University gave a benefit play for relief work. They had 
no use for directors, but took direction with stoic faces 
in rehearsal, evidently planning to assert their inde- 
pendence the night of the performance. They made the 
stage beautiful with teakwood carved chairs and elabor- 
ate embroideries. But the night of the play, when 
Chinese after Chinese appeared for make up we found out 
that they were washing off the make-up as they left us, 
and keeping in line so we would be detained. Then, 
just before the curtain was to rise, my assistant climbed 
on a stool, for at least thirty mice, scrawny little wretches, 
were playing along the stage, loosed by the wily Oriental 
to frighten us away. I also climbed on a stool, but I 
stayed. Finally Mr. Sun and Miss Wu, the leads, were in 
position. I pressed the signal for the orchestra—no 
response. I reconnoitred. There were four players of 
peculiar board-like instruments with strings. There they 
were outside the stage door. Mr. Quong, their leader, 
with a face like a Kentucky mule, explained patiently, 
“We play 8 o’clock—it not 8 o'clock, we no play.” 


‘But it is 8.20. It is quite all right,’’ I answered. 
‘We play 8 o’clock,”’ came the reply with finality. 


It grew to be 8.30. An excited Chinese interpreter 
argued in vain. 


“Why!’’ T exclaimed desperately, under the impulse 
of an idea, “‘Its 8 o’clock now’’; and they broke at once 
into sound. The curtain went up. The stage was bare. 
The audience, a fashionable American society one, stirred 
pleasantly, “‘How quaint.”’ 


My heart turned over. Where were all the actors? 
Eventually they were found at the rear of the auditorium 
studying the stage picture from out front! 


“It is quite all right,’’ excplained Mr. Sun, ‘in China 
we play all night and begin over sometimes.”’ 


The final scene was to be a tableau of gorgeous old 
Chinese costumes. Alas, when the curtain rose the robes 
had been dropped, and the Chinese were dressed in the 
borrowed garments of the student training corps. Dim, 
khaki-clad, they stood, a symphony in yellow. 

“We are Young China, a republic,’’ said they! 

Not even the new theatre in the music building at 
Minneapolis, which I helped design, with its five 
thousand dollar switch-board, its well-equipped stage, 
and its eight hundred seating capacity, where one has all 
the facilities of the most up-to-date theatre of New York, 
ever provided the same interest as these early struggles. 
Not even the direction of a play last winter for “The 
Mimer’s Little Theatre,’’ at Broadway and Thirty-nine, 
brought the old keen delight. Pioneer days of torch- 
bearing are over, and professionalism has taken its 
place. 
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Miss K. M. Cartwright 





W #8 the resignation at the end of this present 
academic session of Miss Cartwright, one of the 

prime movers in the formation of the McGill School of 
Physical Education and for many years the Physical 
Director for women at McGill, the University will lose a 
most valued member of the Faculty, and the profession 
of physical education a loyal and devoted representative. 
A graduate and a member of the staff of the Chelsea 
College of Physical Education, London, England, Miss 
Cartwright came to Montreal in 1906 to take charge of 
the physical work for women students at McGill Uni- 


versity. Six years later, largely because of her efforts,- 


the McGill School of Physical Education, which today 
is one of the leading institutions of its kind on the North 
American continent, came into existence. Miss Cart- 
wright has carried on the work of this School since its 
inauguration in 1912 in co-operation with Dr. A. S. 
Lamb, Director of Physical Education, and in addition 
she has had the administration of the physical activities 
of all the undergraduate women studying at the Uni- 
versity. She was also first president of the Canadian 
Massage Association, an office which she held for three 
terms. 


The loss of Miss Cartwright in her professional 
capacity will be keenly felt not only at McGill University 


by both students and staff alike, but also in physical 
education circles throughout the Dominion. During 
her twenty years at McGill, Miss Cartwright has worked 
unsparingly to foster the proper kind of physical educa- 
tion for women throughout Canada: for example, she 
was one of those instrumental in bringing about the 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Federation of Canada. Dr. 
Lamb in expressing publicly his appreciation of her work 
said, ‘‘No woman has done more to further the ideals of 
the profession of physical education among the young 
men and women of this country than Miss Cartwright.” 


At the close of the session, Miss Cartwright is leaving 
for Lake Memphremagog, where she plans to undertake 
a new venture, that of poultry farming, in partnership 
with Miss Muriel Haslam, who a few years ago was 
Physical Director at the. Montreal Y.W.C.A. The 
presentations to Miss Cartwright during the last few 
weeks—which include an arm chair and a purse of gold 
from the R.V.C. Athletic Association past and present, 
a silver platter and an entrée dish from the McGill Women 
Students’ Society, a radio from the students and staff of 
the McGill School of Physical Education—show in a 
small way the affection of her McGill associates, their 
regret at her departure, and their good wishes for her 
success in her new enterprise. 
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Branch Societies 


TORONTO BRANCH 


S" Artuur Currie, President of McGill University, 
in an address at the Annual Dinner of the McGill 
Society of Toronto in the King Edward Hotel recently, 
ranged far and wide in the field of higher education and 
touched many problems with which universities are 
faced. 

He dealt with current criticisms of universities, and 
indicated the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
community as a whole to help, by stimulation and in- 
fluence, such institutions to realize their ideals. He 
referred to the situation in China as the most important 
current political movement in the world, predicted that 
in the future the political and commercial relations 
between this country and China would be vastly in- 
creased, and explained that the opening of the new 
department in Chinese subjects at McGill was designed 
to train men to meet the development. 

He commended the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation for its action in establishing at Quebec a summer 
school for teachers of French, declaring that those who 
have to teach French should hold converse with those 
whose mother tongue was French. 

The other main speakers of the evening were Sir 
Robert Falconer, President of the University of Toronto, 
and Professor Stephen Leacock. 


Sir Robert expresssed, on behalf of the University 
of Toronto, the warmest greetings to McGill. The two 
institutions had a great deal in common. He referred to 
the great progress McGill had made, the justifiably high 
reputation it had gained abroad, and he paid sincere 
tribute to Sir Arthur. The fact that many leaders in the 
teaching profession were being attracted to the United 
States by greater remuneration constituted, he thought, 
a challenge to Canada. Intellectual progress on this 
continent had not been apace with development in other 
directions; academic positions had been filled largely 
from Europe. 


He felt that this country must produce leaders in 
the academic sphere, must make it worth while for 
young people with the capacity and inclination to devote 
their lives to education, otherwise the nation would 
fall behind. The great achievements already to the 
credit of Canada in its short history gave ground for 
optimism that it would not fail in this respect, but 
would prove rather that it was not necessary for those 
with ability to go elsewhere for the fulfilment of their 
ambitions. 


Sir Arthur Currie, in opening, appropriately recipro- 
cated the good-will expressed by Sir Robert. It was 


true, he said, that the feeling between the two universi- 
ties was one of deep regard and respect. Sir Robert, he 
said, was a great force in the education of this country. 
He hoped Sir Robert would be able to attend the next 
convocation of McGill to receive an honorary degree. 

The speaker then turned to matters of intense interest 
to the many graduates of McGill present, and referred 
to the changes and advances made by the University. 
There had been great increases in attendance and in the 
faculty, every department having been strengthened in 
the number of its teaching staff and in the quality of its 
teaching staff. In the last few years, he went on, the 
University had invested between $2,500,000 and $3,000,- 
ooo. The efforts of American universities to obtain 
professors from McGill had become more marked, he 
said. 


Discussing individually the several departments of 
the University, Sir Arthur devoted especial attention to 
the new department of Chinese subjects. The study of 
Chinese literature, philosophy, economics, etc., was 
particularly desirable, in view of the probable future 
extension of relations with that country. This new 
department at McGill, he said, possessed the greatest 
Chinese library in the world, containing 40,000 volumes. 

No institution, Sir Arthur said, was more subject to 
controversy than universities. Some such criticism was 
just, but much of it was unfair. The universities were 
what the public made them in the long run. They took 
students of widely varying capacities and backgrounds. 
There were indolent persons, ‘‘mothers’ boys,’’ who had 
never owned a latchkey; others ‘‘complacently conceited, 


and ‘‘rah-rah boys, the collegiate type, who wear baggy 
trousers.’ 


But these types did not represent the majority of the 
student body, he declared; the majority were ‘‘clean, 
wholesome, vigorous young men, learning and desirous 
of learning how to be men.’ The test, he said, that must 
be applied to universities was: What it was doing with 
the boy. The University devoted all its energy and 
thought to bettering the boys who came within its walls. 
It sought to bring vigorous effective forces to play on the 
problems of life. To turn out, not hermits, but great 


adventurers, equipped to meet all the changes and 
chances of time. 


‘The community,’’ he declared, ‘‘can be the greatest 


force and stimulating influence in helping the university 
to realize its ideals.”’ 


Stephen Leacock, in a brief and humorous address, 
stirred the laughter of everyone so much that applause 
continued after he had sat down and took the form of an 
encore, so that he had to rise and make a few more 
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remarks. He told of his experiences on his chicken farm 
in Orillia and turned the circumstance of his arriving 
late into a mine of comedy. 


Dr. A. L. Lockward, President of the Society, acted 
as Chairman. At the head table were: Willis Chipman, 
Mrs. Chipman, J. G. R. Wainwright, Mrs. Wainwright, 
Mr. Justice Craig, Mrs. Craig, Sir Robert Falconer, Sir 
Arthur Currie, Lady Currie, Stephen Leacock, Principal 
Grant, Mrs. Grant, H. K. Wicksteed, Miss Wicksteed 
and Rev. Harold Young. 


The following officers were elected for 1927-1928: 


President: 
Dr. A. L. Lockwood. 
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V ice-Presidents: 
Rey. W. Harold Young. 
S. G. Crowell. 
Mrs. John A. Fraser. 


Treasurer: 


H. C. Davies. 
Secretary. 

K. D. Joseph, 293 Bay Street, Toronto. 
Committee: 

Mrs. A. L. Cummer. 

Dr. W. L. Holman. 

M. P. Whelen. 

George D. Floyd. 

J. A. G. White. 


Alumnae Notes 


THE WOMEN’S INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATING 
UNION 


An innovation of recent years interesting to Alumnz 
is the Intercollegiate Debating Union which holds an 
annual series simultaneously in Montreal, Toronto and 
Kingston. The resolution discussed this year was ‘“That 
the Commercial Spirit of the United States and Canada 
to-day is Detrimental to the Development of the Arts’’ 
The home teams in each case upheld the affirmative. 


McGill was represented in Toronto by Leona Gray, 
‘27 and Isabelle Scriver, '27, and in Montreal by Maysie 
MacSporran, ‘27, and Marian Ross, ‘28. Though 
victorious at home, the R.V.C. had to surrender Miss 
Birkett's trophy, which it has held for the last two years, 
to Varsity, whose teams won both their debates. 


TOM JONES 


The presentation of Edward German's comic opera 
“Tom Jones’’ at His Majesty’s Theatre last February 
was a new and ambitious undertaking for the McGill 
Choral Society. The task was considerable, as the opera 


demands a combination of good acting and singing that 
is rarely found in the amateur performer. All those 
concerned, however, must feel that their endeavours 
were well worth while, for the rendering of the opera 
was decidedly pleasing. Indeed it was by special re- 
quest that a concert version of the opera was held several 
weeks later in the R.V.C. hall. This was broadcast by 
station CNRM. 


THE BEETHOVEN CONCERTS AT McGILL. 


Many graduates were present at the three Beethoven 
Centennial Concerts, at which the Fourth, Fifth and 
Eighth Symphonies were performed, together with the 
Overtures “‘Coriolanus,’’ ‘‘Prometheus,’’ “‘Egmont’’ and 
‘Fidelio.’’ His Excellency and Lady Willingdon honoured 
the last concert by their presence. 


The orchestra, under the direction of Dean Perrin, 
consisted almost entirely of professional players, and it 
is hoped that its dissolution may be only temporary, so 
that further performances such as these may be looked 
for. 
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Correspondence 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN 


ei goes for your description of the Empress’ 
Garden Party, to which your honourable brother 
and sister wended their way yesterday. You may fe- 
member that I had announced my intention of wearing 
wedding garments when we visited the Emperor; but 
circumstances decreed otherwise. Some time ago we 
heard that the Empress gave two parties, the Chrysanthe- 
mum in the Fall and the Cherry-blossom in the Spring; 
and to one of these parties might go those who were in 
Japan for the first time and had not been here over a 
year; members of Republics, and those who had been 
presented at Court in monarchical countries, so ran the 
report. However, a couple of weeks ago, Count Bentinck 
asked us if we would like to go. He sent in our names 
and in due course arrived the Imperial Invitation for- 
warded through the British Embassy. It is beautifully 
written in character on a thick white card about six by 
eight, bordered in gold in a conventionalized chrysan- 
themum design, the chrysanthemum being the Imperial 
flower. We had someone translate it for us, and this 1s a 
literal rendering: ‘‘By the orders of Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress you are invited to the Chrysanthe- 
mum Viewing Assembly, to be held in the garden of the 
Akasaka Detached Palace at two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 30th instant, 5th year of Taicho, 11th month— 
Count Hatano, Minister of the Imperial Household. 
ee Gh ibe 0 OF ae and (honourable) wife.”’ 
I put in the word “‘honourable’’ because the most polite 
language is used on the card. We are thinking of putting 
it in a little frame to keep it clean, as only one in a life- 
time can be received. I must tell you what was on the 
enclosed cards, too, before going on to the day itself. 
The cards were our ‘Admits,’ and had printed instruc- 
tions on the back with regard to costume! ‘‘Gentleman 
must weat frock coats and silk hats. Mourning dress 
would not be admitted.”’ 


Contrary to the custom of the last few weeks, the 
day was beautifully fine and quite warm, for which we 
were truly thankful as court etiquette demands no wraps. 
P . . .. 's frock coat was, of course, just the thing, 
but what about his hat? You know what a joke he is 
in a silk hat. Yet he had to wear one, so he borrowed 
Archdeacon K 's which was a trifle too big 
for him. When he had put a roll of paper inside the 
leather band, it sat on quite respectably, though it 
showed an inclination to get tilted. The secretary came 
and took our pictures in the kuruma before we started, 
so we hope to be able to send you a record of that. We 
had such fun over it. Our companion, an Englishman, 
already possessed a silk hat, and looked like an Eton 


boy out on a holiday. Someone hired a kuruma for us, 
and the kurumaya trotted us off to the appointed gate 
and saw that we passed the officials safely. The kuru- 
maya are the most wonderful men for recognizing people; 
I suppose it is part of their trade. These men, having 
driven us once, now bow to us on the street and doff 
their huge hats. You will simply have to come out here 
and see the quaint sights for yourself; every time I see 
something new and queer I want to sit down and write 
all about it, but the time passes by, and we get used to 
the queerness before we get the letters written. The 
garden party itself will have to be described in the next 


letter. 
* * * * 


Well, having been safely ushered in by gorgeous indi- 
viduals who looked like Lords of the Admiralty in their 
gold lace and cocked hats, we proceeded to follow the 
crowd through the grounds of the Akasaka Detached 
Palace. I don’t know over how many acres they extend, 
but I am sure we walked miles in the course of the after- 
noon. The first thing we saw was a huge fountain in 
several layers, with all kinds of animals and birds acting 
as spouts for the water—the lowest ones were big stone 
turtles. Water ran through various parts of the grounds, 
making little lakes in some places and fish runs in others, 
and in a couple of places there were fancy ducks and swans 
swimming about. The chief beauty was that the groves 
were left so natural, though there were some shrubs 
and evergreens which were trimmed into curious shapes. 
There were solid mounds of green, or parasol effects, 
some making perfect arbours, all trained from one trunk. 
Every little while we came out upon big pavilions, built 
up of bamboo and draped with purple crepe de chine 
hangings bearing the Empercr’s crest. Such flowers! 
They do not go in much for the great big fluffy balls of 
chrysanthemums that we like at home—there was just 
one pavilion full of them, and they certainly were mag- 
nificent. The ground was as level as a table and as 
smooth; yet the flowers were so perfectly graded in 
height that they presented a sloping bank, low in front 
and high in the back, and along these banks the colours 
ran diagonally. Can you imagine it? There were tiny 
ones with petals just like needles, and others like large 
daisies; then further on we came to some the size of large 
dinner plates—in fact the petals are so long and feathery 
that they are supported on a kind of paper plate to keep 
them in position. The Japanese seem to consider that 
the ones with the long stringy petals are the more grace 
ful. Some were almost like ostrich plumes, they were SO 
long and feathery. There were four plants which occu- 
pied two pavilions, the flowers being of quite ordinary 
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size and kind, but grown on a sort of frame so that the 
plant formed a broad pyramid—and the biggest one 
contained six hundred and thirty flowers, was six feet 
two inches high and fourteen feet across! How the 
gardeners ever can train them like that it is hard to 
imagine. After we had seen the greater part of the 
chrysanthemums we were suddenly requested to stand 
still and more brilliantly clothed officials came along to 
see that the front of our line was well off the middle of the 
road. When the solid sea of silk hats and fine feathers 
had quieted down, there was an impressive hush for a few 
minutes. 


We have arrived at the crucial part of the garden 
party—the Emperor was about to approach with his 
train. While everyone was standing in silence, a band 
suddenly struck up the national anthem of Japan; it isa 
weird tune, but the big chords that the orchestra played 
made it very grand. P and I were right in 
front of the beginning of the line, much to our surprise, 
for we had thought we are at the end. There were a 
couple of frock-coated men first; then the Emperor, 
dressed in a plain uniform, followed by the Empress a 
yard or so behind, with her ladies. The official dress is 
foreign, so they were all silk, velvet and feathers. The 
Empress looked very nice in some kind of a velvet 
dress, with marabou along the bottom. All the dresses 
trailed on the ground, partly, I suppose, because they 
have not worn shoes all their life, and walk rather awk- 
wardly in foreign foot-gear. We were thinking it rather 
a pity that their own picturesque dress should be aban- 
doned, but we changed our minds when two elderly 
countesses came along in the ancient court dress. The 
material was magnificent—but the effect was most 
Arabian-nightish. They had scarlet shoes, and scarlet 
and green kimono things that stuck away out in humps 
like crinoline skirts. Their hair was oiled perfectly 
stiff and made into two wings at the back of the head, 
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while below this hung a long straight tail nearly to the 
hem of their dresses. They looked just like fascinating 
gargoyles. After the Emperor and his household came 
the British Ambassador and his staff, followed by other 
Ambassadors. One Ambassadress looked remarkably 
beautiful in a straight white jacket and skirt of white 
and silver brocade, her hair parted and brought down 
perfectly flat in a low knob. 


Altogether it was pretty hard to believe that it was I 
myself and P who were standing there watch- 
ing all this. After these dignitaries had all gone by toa 
roped-off enclosure to have their refreshments, the great 
crowd began to ‘‘wind about and in and out’’ to its 
appointed place. Various bands were playing in different 
arbours, and they certainly played well—English airs 
predominating. The last act was performed on a wide 
expanse of open ground where hundreds of tables were 
laid out and refreshments were dispensed from two long 
pavilions. There was a great choice, from cold meats 
and salad to cake and ice cream. I have never had such a 
tremendous helping of charlotte russe in my life before, 
and never expect to again. There were little French 
paste candies made in the shape of different fruits. 
(We brought a few home to the servants. They were 
more than pleased. Someone told us that they would 
keep them for years, because to them the Emperor is 
almost divine.) Before we had quite finished, the 
Emperor and his retinue came by again, so that we had 
two good views. Some one near us remarked that he 
looked exactly like his pictures! After we had wound 
our way down again to the entrance and taken a final 
look at the fountain and the groves, we were seized upon 
by our kurumaya and proudly trundled off once more. 
The kurumaya are glad of a chance to get even just 
inside the Imperial grounds, so everyone was pleased. 
As for us, having seen the sight of a lifetime, we were 
quite ready for bed and the next day’s work. 
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Appointments. 

W. L. Grarr, Assistant Professor of German for three 
years. 

W. J. Wricut, Registrar, Macdonald College. 

Dr. Grorce H. Donatp, Governors’ Fellow on Cor- 
poration, replacing Dr. Richard Roberts. 

A. N. Suaw as Professor in Physics. 

A. M. Tuompson as Associate Professor in Classics. 

W. L. G. Wittras as Associate Professor in Mathe- 
matics. 

R. P. D. Granam, as Professor of Mineralogy. 

J. J. O’Nerxt as Associate Professor of Geology for 
the period expiring February 1st, 1930. 

Dr. A. S. Eve, re-appointed as the representative of 
the University on the Main Committee of the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association. 

Mr. Louis p’ Hautsserve, Lecturer in French. 

Mr. W. G. McBrive as Macdonald Professor of 
Mining, to succeed Dr. J. B. Porter, who after many long 


years of faithful and valuable service to the University in 


his own Department and in the general administration of 
the Faculty of Applied Science is retiring from the Uni- 
versity. The Governors, in recognition of Dr. Porter's 
services, have appointed him Emeritus Professor of Min- 
ing. 
Dr. Frank G. Pepiey as Lecturer in Industrial 
Medicine. | 

Dr. Leste Pinceon as Governors’ Fellow on Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr. Hexen, R. Y. Rei and Dr. H. J. Sirver re- 
appointed as Governors’ Fellows on Corporation. 


Library School. 

The Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation have made 
an appropriation of $7,500 to the. University for the 
purpose of maintaining a Library School during the 
academic year, 1927-1928. In consideration of this 
grant, the University has made an appropriation of 
$3,300 for the same purpose. The additional funds will 
enable Dr. Lomer to extend the activities of this School 
in what is hoped will be a very useful and satisfactory 
manner. 


School for Teachers at Macdonald College. 

The Governors have received unofficial intimation 
that the Provincial Government have included in this 
year's estimates a grant of $25,000 towards the main- 
tenance of this School. This much desired grant is the 
result of strong representations by the University to the 
eftect that the work of preparing teachers for instruc- 
tion in the primary schools of the Province should be 
paid for in a large measure by the Provincial Government. 


Truro Agricultural College. 

The Board of Governors recommends to the Corpora- 
tion of the University that an affiliation between Mac- 
donald College and the Truro Agricultural College should 
be effected. At the present time the latter institution 
gives a two years’ course only in agriculture, and it is 
felt that it is desirable that those students who 
wish to pursue their studies further should come to 
Macdonald College. At the present time these students 
go to the Agricultural College at Guelph. The terms of 
this affiliation will provide that each year Macdonald 
College shall sent to Truro a Professor of Botany and a 
Professor ofEntomology for the month of February and that 
for this service Macdonald College shall receive $750.00. 
It is estimated that after paying the travelling and living 
expenses of these two professors there will be a balance 
available for Macdonald College of about $200.00. On the 
other hand it will be necessary to supplement.the staff of 
Macdonald College with two demonstrators at a cost of 
about $1,500. It is anticipated that about ten additional 
students from the Maritime Provinces will register yearly 
in our Faculty of Agriculture as a result of this affiliation. 


Building for Cellulose Chemistry. 

The Pulp and Paper Association. Through its 
members, the Pulp and Paper companies have arranged 
to finance to the extent of $350,000 the erection, equip- 
ment and maintenance of a building to accommodate 
our Department of Industrial Chemistry and the Pulp 
and Paper Division of the Forest Products Laboratories. 
It is hoped that the foundations of this building will be 
completed this year, but as this work entails concrete 
piling it is doubtful whether much more will be accom- 
plished before the cold weather sets in. 


Department of Chinese Studies. 

The Board of Governors have recommended to the 
Corporation of the University that a Department of 
Chinese Studies should be established. The Governors 
believe that in view of Canada’s position on the Pacific 
that it is desirable from a political point of view that 
there should be a better understanding between this 
country and China. From an economic point of view 
it is important that Canada should develop her trade 
with the Orient and incidentally obtain favourable trade 
treaties with China. The United States has been suc 
cessful in obtaining more favourable treatment from 
China in the matter than any of the European countries. 
The reason given for this is that many Chinese graduate 
students have been attracted to the United States by the 
offer of scholarships endowed by the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund. The Gest Library would be of great assistance im 
the plan to bring Chinese students here. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Business and Education. 

More nonsense is written and talked on this subject than it deserves, so 
that it is a relief when something tangible and constructive is done to dispel 
the mists that gather about it. A striking instance 1s the offer of two scholar- 
ships recently made by Mr. E. W. Beatty, President of the C.P.R., and Chan- 
cellor of McGill University. Two prizes of $500.00 each are to be awarded 
annually to the two British Canadian born male students matriculating into 
McGill University who obtain the highest standing in Greek and Latin, 
and Mathematics, respectively. 

The gift is significant. Mr. Beatty’s name is known wherever the C.P.R. 
runs, and beyond, as that of a man of business; essentially a practical and 
successful figure in the most concentrated sense of those words. His name is 
also known as that of a man with a lively interest in the intellectual welfare 
of the country and a quick appreciation of the value of those invisible powers 
without which business enterprise becomes a menace to the country. But 
comparatively few think naturally, of Mr. Beatty in this connection, since his 
activities in this sphere are quite overshadowed by his business functions. 
His scholarships, therefore, will do much to convince the sceptics and the lip- 
servants of education that his interest, and all that it represents, is genuine 
and vital. For here we have a great industrial captain actually endowing the 
classics and pure mathematics, both of them belonging to that group of 
‘useless,’ ‘unpractical’ subjects, for which an equally ‘practical’ education 
has no time. 

If Mr. Beatty’s scholarships do shock a few into a new view of education, 
then they will be fully justified. But they are highly commendable for other 
reasons. As Sir Arthur Currie has suggested, they may revive the custom 
amongst wealthy Canadians of giving to the support of higher education— 
a custom that used to be commoner than it is now. This would be an admir- 
able consequence indeed, but the encouragement that the donation will give 
workers in education is, we think, a finer one. For teachers and professoriate 
everywhere will feel better for the example of the combined wisdom and 
generosity of a man whose judgment is everywhere respected. 


The Canadian League. 


The aims of this League are admirable, but necessarily vague and 
difficult to define. They are, as its Bulletin says, first to foster a truly national 
spirit, second to stimulate interest in public affairs, and third to promote 
such nationally beneficial objects ‘‘as may be decided upon.’ We intecssea 
that groups of men and women of both languages throughout the Dominion 
are devoting time and brains to the promotion of these ends, and in the 
Bulletin (No. 3) just published we see some of the results of their discussion. 

Bi-lingualism receives most notice, with Group conclusions sent in from 
Montreal, Hamilton, Brandon and Moose Jaw. Generally speaking, they are 
marked by reasonable tolerance and a genuine desire to deal with the question 
coolly. ‘‘National unity . . . cannot be accomplished as long as a considerable 
portion of Canadian citizens can not understand the language of the re- 
mainder,’’ says the Moose Jaw Group. Hamilton suggests a definite quid pro 
quo between the respective minorities as the solution. 
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Canadian literature and United States magazines are discussed in two 
memoranda. The latter, of course, mean particularly the “‘objects, orts and 
imitations’’ that adorn our newstands so flamingly. It is fairly plain that the 
flood of trash and almost imbecile insipidity that continually pours across our 
border must sap the vitality of untrained minds, and data given here show 
how great that flood is. 

Canadian Defence occupies the rest of the Bulletin. Only the outlines are 
dealt with, and not conclusively. 

Insofar as the Bulletin and the League help to create an intelligent public 
opinion and give it a channel of expression, they are highly commendable. 
The ‘‘Group’’ is a pleasant form of association, and permits liberty and 
imagination in thought as nothing else does. The Canadian may not he quite 
as bovine as Kipling’s Englishman, but we imagine his mental processes are 
not very different. 

‘Sometimes in a smoking-room, through clouds of ‘Ers’ and ‘Ums, 
Obliquely and by inference illumination comes, 
On some step they have taken, or some action they approve... 
Canadian problems, lubricated in this way, may work out without catastrophe 
after all. 


Canada and Foreign Affatrs. 

‘Foreign policy’’ has a European ring about it that we in Canada are 
sometimes tempted to treat as a European monopoly, and no concern of ours. 
Furthermore, our national status is still so novel and embryonic to most 
Canadians that we have not yet acquired the habit of thinking of the Domin- 
ion in relation to foreign affairs. But these things do not wait for recognition. 
They spring up right and left and grow mightily, what time a diplomacy is 
slowly fashioned to deal with them. 

The most immediate foreign relations we have, of course, are those with 
the United States. A century of peace, an unarmed (and unarmable) frontier, 
close commercial interdependence, and, as some see it, a cultural affinity 
between the two countries, these are the strands that weave the mantle of 
peace. But it would be fatuous to ignore the possibility of dangers to that 
peace, and these can only grow out of neglect of the natural problems of adjust- 
ment that must arise between two neighbours likeCanada and the United States. 

Three or four interesting problems of that kind have come to the fore 
during the past few months. The Chicago water diversion, on which we 
publish an article in this issue, is one of them. There is no doubt that a sort 
of impotence at the delay in getting this question cleaned up is increasing, 
and whatever the reason, Canadians are still waiting for a satisfactory state- 
ment of the rights and wrongs involved. 

Then there is the radio affair. Canada’s few wave lengths have been 
settled pro tem, but undoubtedly as her population grows re-allotment will be 
necessary. It is remarkable how quickly this ‘novelty’ has become a national 
concern. In the same way, aeroplane use of the cold, barren lands of the far 
north is now assuming an importance that would stagger Baflin, Chancellor, 
Hudson, and the other Arctic venturers of the old past. 

Along the border the dual personalities of Canadian Dwellers and American 
Wage Earners are clashing with United States immigration laws and labour 
unions, while even at sea, judging from Press reports, the 18th Amendment, 
despite itself, seems out of its element. Canada’s rights under the Anglo- 
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American Treaty are not cither fully established or satisfactory, and if a re- 
vision is made, she will no doubt supervise the operation through her own 
representatives. 


The Babbitt Warren. 


Among the minor gifts of a powerful and rapidly swelling nation to her 
neighbours, friends, and enemies is the opportunity to indulge the taste for 
sharp criticism that lives in all of us. So England did in the 19th century, so 
the United States is doing now, and not even the most patriotic American, 
provided he has the native humour that is his by consti:utional right, would 
deny that his country is a tempting field for captious friends and jealous aliens. 
Prohibition alone, not to mention evolution and the almighty dollar, needs 
continuous attention, while Messrs. Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken have 
to be kept occupied somehow. 

But occasionally outsiders cannot help sympathizing when the whip is 
applied without judgment or humour, and when the galled jade bites instead 
of merely whining and submitting. Mr. C. E. M. Joad has just published 
‘The Babbitt Warren,’ but having stolen the name of that egregious business 
man, he has neglected to assume with it the essential broad good humour 
which is the ultimate salvation of all Babbitts. Rather, stolen goods seem to 
have given him a kind of critical dyspepsia and he has wreaked revenge on the 
Americans. He casts heavy jibes; ‘‘it is largely because of their baths that 
Americans are always washing themselves,’’ and delivers indictments of this 
kind: ‘‘the artist, the scientist, the musician, the statesman and the author, 
are held of no account unless their claims to considetation are backed by 
money, while the rich man is king of any company he chooses to enter. 
Speech is free, so that we must add that Mr. Joad is generally regarded as a 
philosopher and confesses to never having visited the United States. 

The cynic, therefore, could have a pleasant time looking through these 
jaundiced pages of a philosopher who knows not the laad he would philoso- 
phize about. But there is, as usual, a serious side, and the accompanying 
extract from Mr. Robert Littell’s review of ‘“The Babbitt Warren”’ shows that 
side. He also shows how gentle creatures or retiring c-eatures at least, like 
philosophers, can help along the cause of war just as much as can the Prussian 
in our midst. 

‘After reading such a book as this, we forget all sorts of things, especially 
our own manners. We forget the large number of Englishmen who have 
understood us with sympathy, even when they were hitting between the 
eyes; we forget that foreigners have as much inherent right to empty the 
slop-pail of prejudices on our doorstep as we have right to empty ours on 
theirs; we forget the inconceivably asinine slanders which we have hurled 
at.England; we forget to disentangle and rescue truth from falsehood; we 
forget what we have just been saying in our own back yard; we forget to re- 
matk how much of the panorama of America our critic has left out; we forget 
that the whole business is not very important anyhow; we forget that if this 
book were by an American it would fail to create even an itch beneath the 
great rash of Menckenitis. But it is by an Englishmar, and an Englishman 
who has never been here. Wherefore, for some jealous defensive reason im- 
possible to explain, our rage mounts and mounts, up the patriotic scale, until 
we frantically wish to wave Old Glory, hear the band play Stars and Stripes 
Forever and give three cheers for the Red, White and Blue. 
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SOME 
INTERNATIONAL LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF THE CHICAGO DIVERSION 


By ARNOLD HENEY 


HE diversion by Chicago of increasing quantities of water from the 

Great Lakes system has aroused so much and so varied comment 

within the fast year that a brief account of the facts and of the major 
issues involved may be of interest to some who have not had the inclination 
or occasion to follow the case in detail. 


In 1889, upon considerations presented in a report of a committee of 
engineers, the Sanitary District of Chicago was created by the Illinois State 
Legislature to deal with the pressing question of a new system of sewage 
disposal. The report had recommended, in brief, that advantage should be 
taken of the city’s natural position within sixteen miles of a river flowing 
west into the Mississippi system, and, by cutting a canal from the mouth of 
the Chicago river westward over the watershed, divert the sewage of the city 
into the Desplairics and Illinois rivers. Such an undertaking would be, in 
fact, a reversal of the stream from its natural course eastwards through the 
city, by means of ar artificial junction with the westward flowing Desplairies 
river, which was only sixteen miles from Lake Michigan. The method, or 
lack of it, by which the already large city of Chicago Lee of its sewage 
until the beginning of the present century, was eastward into Lake Michigan 
(from which source the civic water supply was, and still is, taken). 

In 1900 the Chicago drainage canal was opened and began to operate. 
The Legislative Act of the State of Illinois which called the Sanitary District 
into being authorized the reversal of the Chicago River, and considering a 
drop of eighty odd ‘eet in level between Lake Michigan and the point where 
the Desplairies-[linois river joined the Mississippi, required a diversion from 
the lake of one cubic foot per second for every 300 population of the Sanitary 
District as a sufficient guatantee of the purity of the civic water supply. 
Although work was begun upon the canal as early as 1890, no national sanc- 
tion of any kind was given the project until 1896, when a permit was issued 
by the United States Government for the deepening of the south branch of the 
Chicago river. In 1399 a permit was issued to the Sanitary District by the 
Secretary for War tc divert 5,000 cubic feet per second, changed subsequently 
in 1900 to 4,167, fron Lake Michigan. 

From the beginning Chicago had laid plans for a gradual extension of the 
new sanitary system. The State Charter of 1889 had provided for an ultimate 
population of 3,000,000 people, and the canal which was built in the last 
century was capable of handling a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second. 
Since 1903 further construction and development, and consequent greater 
diversion from the like, have gone on to meet the needs of rapidly increasing 
population. In 1907 diversion had reached 5,116 second feet (figures of C. S. 
D. report, 1924); ir 1911, 6,446 second feet; in 1914, 7,105 second feet; in 
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1917, 7-786, and in 1924, 9,660 second feet. It is admitted that the average 
diversion at the present time is about 10,000 cubic feet per second. 


The question of how great an effect the present diversion is exercising 
upon lake levels and river levels from Chicago to the sea has produced a not 
‘aconsiderable literature of argument and quite an armoury of statistics. 
A great deal of loose and unfounded statement from the Press and from public 
men on both sides has given rise to many misconceptions as to the amount of 
damage sustained by navigation and power interests in Canada and in the 
United States. What is clear, however, is that the diversion of such a con- 
siderable amount of water from Lake Michigan has produced, and is produc- 
ing, a lowering in lake and river levels and consequent damage to a not in- 
considerable extent. According to the report of the engineers of the Sanitary 
District itself, a permanent diversion will result in a reduction of 5% inches, 
and it is estimated that each inch means an average loss of 68-75 tons in cargo 
to the average lake’s freighter. Estimates have placed the resultant reduction 
in the harbour of Montreal at from six to twelve inches. The United States 
Board of Engineers rds states that each 1,000 second feet diverted at 
Chicago means a loss of $325,000 to lake shipping. Harbours have had to be 
deepened and extensive alterations made to locks and canals on both sides of 
the international boundary, from Sarnia to Lake St. Peter. A Canadian 
Government estimate places the loss in electrical power due to the diversion 
at Chicago as high as 400,000 h.p., and an American writer has stated that 
for every h.p. produced on the Desplairies river from 4% to 6 h.p. could be 
developed at Niagara and in the St. Lawrence were the Chicago Drainage 
Canal not in existence. Reports and protests from every port on both sides of 
the line are ample evidence that material damage has been done to important 
interests in both countries. The wrong has been proved already; the amount 
of the damage due to the wrong will have to be computed carefully before 
there is any question of redress. 


Not that Chicago has proceeded to take the water from Lake Michigan 
entirely without ‘colour of right.’ Those who talk glibly of the Chicago 
‘steal’ might perhaps be more sure of their ground before they resort to double- 
column invictive. What legalization, if any, does the C. S. D. plead? It 
pleads that it was incorporated by the State of Illinois in 1889 and authorized 
and required to dispose of the sewage of Chicago by diluting in a proportion of 
3% second feet for every 1,000 of the population, but no one can surely im- 
agine that a State government has authority to allow, and even enjoin, acts 
derogatory to interstate and international rights. True, that in 1900 the 
United States Secretary for War authorized a withdrawal of 4,167 second 
feet, but even allowing that that gentleman had authority to grant such 
leave (and he himself expressed graceful dubiousness on that point in 1907), 
the average annual flow in the Chicago Canal has not once been within such 
‘legal’ limitation since 1901. Further applications for permission to withdraw 

reater quantities of water have been turned down cr successive secretaries 
or war since 1907 (legal action in U.S. vs. C. S. D.). In 1908 injunction pro- 
ceedings were initiated to restrain the diversion within such limits by the 
Attorney General of the United States. This action finally bore fruit in 1920, 
in an abortive verbal decision of Federal Judge Landis rendered against the 
C. S. D. In 1923 this judgment was upheld in the United States District 
Court of Chicago, but again execution was denied by the appended delay of 
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six months granted, with which an appeal was to be allowed to the Supreme 
Court. Two years later (January 5, 1925.) the Supreme Court found judgment 
once more against the Sanitary District, but again execution was denied in 
that leave was granted to Chicago to appeal (before the injunction would 
issue) to the Secretary for War, the International Commission, or Congress. 
The C. S. D. chose the War Department, and in the following March Secretary 
Weeks granted a revocable permit allowing a diversion of 8,500 second feet 
on the condition that Chicago would undertake to construct by 1929 amodern 
sewage disposal plant to take care of 1,200,000 of its population, to reduce 
diversion by 1935 to the original 4,167 square feet and to post a bond of 
$1,000,000 for its good faith. It is under this permit that the Sanitary District 
is now operating. Meanwhile action has been taken by all the States of the 
Union affected to have the diversion restrained. Thirteen states are joined in 
a hearing before Charles‘Evans Hughes against the C. S. D, but as yet we 
await a sign. 


| 
So much for the domestic aspect of the question. To turn to its inter- | 
national phases. Official Canadian protests against the Chicago diversion i 
have been frequent and depressingly barren of satisfactory results. In Novem- 
ber, 1912, the chant of Chicago for permission to build a further intake 
to her sewage flushing system in the form of the Calumet-Saguenay Canal 
elicited a strong protest from Canada through Bryce, then British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington. The reply from Washington was that Canada must have 
been misinformed. However, in referring the application of the Sanitary 
District of that year for 10,000 second feet the Secretary of War referred to the 
serious effects which would result ‘to the interests of a foreign power,’ 
though he did not admit any Canadian rights under the Treaty of 1909. Privy 
Council Minute of February, 1913, which was forward to Bryce for com- 
munication to the United States Department is illustrative of the Canadian 
attitude as it has been maintained with varying emphasis ever since. Not 
only did the Canadian Government regard further diversion as a ‘grave menace 
to Canadian interests,’ but recorded itself as looking upon ‘any diversion of 
water which prejudicially affects the Navigation of the Great Lakes’ as ‘an 
invasion of the rights secured to Canada by the Ashburton-Webster Treaty of 
1842, article 7,’ and further ‘of the rights of navigation in boundary waters 
and in Lake Michigan to which the Dominion is entitled under article 1 of 
the Boundary Waters’ Treaty of 1909.’ The document goes on to say that 
‘while relying upon the provisions of the treaties above mentioned—it is not 
prepared to admit that apart from these treaties the authorities of the United 
States or the authorities of any state have the right under the recognized 
provinces of international law to divert from Lake Michigan by any means 
or for any purpose such an amount of water as will prejudice its navigation 
of boundary waters.’ Again, in 1921 there is reference to the treaties of 1842 
and 1909 and the ‘recognized principles of international law’—a verbatim 
pee os of the reasons for protest of 1913. 

Throughout the whole correspondence Canada has made it clear that she 
denies Chicago's right, or the right of any State, or of the United States, to 
require the right of diversion by prescription. The only reason for her not 
having protested earlier than 1912 has been clearly stated to have been that 
she had received until then no official intimation of the developments being 
made by the C. S. D. 
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The replies, such as have been elicited from official Washington, have 
either been curt to the point of rudeness or have been patent attempts to avoid 
the issue. In any case nothing in the nature of Canadian rights has been 
admitted. A document answering a strongly worded protest of February, 
1924, contained merely the comforting assurance that ‘the contents of your 
note have been communicated to the appropriate departments’—Mr. Church 
has quoted Herbert Hoover in the Canadian Commons as having said that ‘a 
clear breach of the treaty has taken place.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Hoover 1s an 
avowed partisan of the St. Lawrence deep waterway scheme, and in any case 
did not speak for any department of the United States Government. 


At the present time Canada holds a watching brief in the case against 
Chicago, which is at present before the United States Supreme Court. A un- 
animous resolution of the Canadian Commons, March 24th, 1926, protesting 
against the violation of the 1909 treaty and calling upon the United States 
Government to take immediate action, illustrates that the Canadian attitude 
indeed—and perhaps that of the United States—is still ‘unchanged.’ 

To discover what ‘the recognized principles of international law,’ and 
‘the principles established by international practice ‘to which the Canadian 
authorities have consistently referred to supplement their protests against 
violation of treaty rights, does not perhaps involve a mere search in the index 
of some code. Oppenheim states as one of the Restrictions on Territorial 
Supremacy that ‘a State, in spite of its territorial supremacy, is not allowed 
to alter its natural conditions of its own territory to the disadvantage of the 
natural conditions of the territory ofa neighbour state,’ and on sucha principle 
he would make the division of the ‘flow of a river which runs from its own 
into neighbouring territory’ a violation of International Law. He would also 
consider ‘the flow of not national, boundary and international rivers’ as out- 
side the arbitrary power of one of the riparian states. This, however, is 
some distance from the admission of a recognized principle established by 
international practice that no permanent diversion should be permitted to 
another watershed from any watershed naturally tributary to waters forming 
the boundary between two countries.’ 

In rgrx the Institute of International Law, meeting at Madrid, adopted a 
‘Reglementation internationale des cours d'eau interstat au point de vue de leur forces 
motrices et de leur utilization industriel et agricole,’ but it has never been ratified 
by any national government. It is true that its guiding principle, that no 
riparian state may undertake any works of a nature to impede navigation in 
its international section, unless all the riparian states agree that domestic 
and national interests should be given priority over the rights of navigation, 
has been incorporated into the provisional régime established over inter- 
national rivers since the war. But perhaps this is not a happy authority from 
the Canadian point of view, as the Treaty of 1909 expressly gives the order of 
preference in cases of conflict, and navigation takes second place to sanitary 
and domestic purposes. 

Certainly the nineteenth century witnessed a great development of the idea 
of free navigation of rivers and boundary waters, and the Rhine and the Danube 
are international highways as laid down by European Public Law. (Congress 
of Vienna, 1815; Treaty of Paris, 56 Danube); 1884 Congo Conference.) 
But in such cases the liability of riparians for interference is laid down by 
special treaty. Rather than a proof of any recognition of the principle of free 
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navigation, such cases merely give further proof that there is no principle 
governing such cases, and no international law other than by special treaty. 

Possibly an analogy with common law principles of riparian rights and 
liabilities would not be entirely without weight. ‘Agua currit et currere debet’ 
is a principle not only of English law, but of that of all western nations. 
The riparian owner at common law ts vested with ‘a natural easement entitling 
him to the continued flow of that stream in its natural condition, subject only 
to the reasonable use of the water by other riparian owners for the purposes 
of their riparian property. Upon this principle there is no doubt that the 
C. S. D. in diverting 10,000 second feet for sanitation, power production and 
the construction of a waterway would be liable for abstraction in interference 
with the riparian rights of Canada on the St. Lawrence. Such an argument is 
not perhaps too specious to be mentioned. 
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Canadian landscape artists. 


Pror. E. VAImLLANCOoURT is a member of the staff at the University of Montreal and at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Dr. A. WALKER, a recent graduate from McGill, has had some fifteen months in the heart 
of the West Venezeula jungle, the sole English speaking doctor within three hundred miles. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE McGiitt News 


PRIMITIFS ET MAITRISES DART 
EN CANADA 


par Emitz VAILLANCOURT 


Professeur a1’ Université de Montréal et a I’ Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


ERMETTEZ-MOI de reconstituer a grands traits l’histoire des quelques 

primitifs de la peinture, de la sculpture et de l’architecture que nous 

avons eu avant la cession du Canada a l’Angleterre. Nous étudierons 
ensuite l'histoire de nos maitrises d'art, puis je vous parlerai des maitres qui, non 
seulement ont fait des écoles, mais ont fait école. 


Au début de la colonie, les églises de la Nouvelle-France étaient générale- 
ment aussi simples et naturelles que les maisons, et de caractére a peu prés 
semblable. On ne pouvait alors se procurer que les plus grossiers matériaux 
de construction. Mais la main d’ceuvre était honnéte et l’effet obtenu plaisait 
toujours. Le type variait peu et était aussi simple dans la forme que dans la 
construction. Murs formés de pierres grossiéres des champs, scellées dans 
d’épaisses couches de mortier, généralement de trois pieds d épaisseur et sans 
éperons; un sanctuaire absidal, parfois des transepts et parfois une chapelle 
latérale a la place des transepts, et une sacristie en arriére du sanctuaire. Le 
toit élevé et aigu avait une légére forme de clocher; au dehors comme 4 |'in- 
térieur, il était cintré dans toute la longueur. La gracieuse fléche recouverte 
de tole, ficrement campée sur le fronton, était d’un dessin charmant et ajoutait 
une note harmonieuse au paysage enchanteur de notre province. Les premiéres 
églises de notre pays était généralement en bois. Un historien affirme qu’en 
1683 il ne sy trouvait que sept églises en pierre. Dans la suite on employa 
presque exclusivement la pierre. Deux des meilleurs exemples de cette archi- 
tecture sont les églises de la Sainte-Famille de I’Ile d’Orléans, et de Tadousac. 
Inutile de vous dire que les Canadiens-Frangais, jusqu’en 1850, avaient con- 
servé un style distinctif dans la construction de leurs églises, et nous devons 
déclarer le fait qu'il a été pratiquement abandonné. (1) 


C’étaient naturellement les constructions de la vieille France qui fournis- 
saient la base de notre style canadien, alors que nos voisins du sud, les Anglais 
de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, construisaient d'une maniére toute différente, en 
employant guere que le bois comme matériel. Nous savons peu des premieéres 
constructions érigées dans la province. Champlain, dans ses écrits, donne un 
dessin de I’habitation de Québec dont il était si fier, quelque chose comme qui 
dirait d'un assemblage de corps de logis moyennageux entouré d’une malian ie 
Du Séminaire et de la Basilique de Québec, il ne nous reste plus que quelques 
fragments de maconnerie. D’anciennes estampes de cette ville nous montrent 
des rangées de maisons séparées les unes des autres par des coupe-feux faisant 
relief sur la couverture. [] y a quelques années encore on pouvait voir a Mont- 
réal de ces maisons du XVIle siecle. Elles étaient profondes de deux ap- 
partements avec un mir central paralléle a la rue. Deux cheminées les sur- 


montaient a l’endroit des coupe-feux. C'est ce qu'il y avait de plus simple en 
(+) La Presse, Montreal rer aout 1925. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE McGitit News 


fait de plan. Dans le district de Montréal et jusqu’a l’est des Trois-Riviéres, 
nous pouvons voir des maisons semblables, bien que séparées les une des 
autres. 

Le chateau de Ramezay a Montréal est un excellent exemple de ce genre 
d’architecture du XVIle siecle. Le rez-de-chaussée repose sur un immense 
sous-sol en votite, et le plancher du grenier est fait d’1mmenses pierres plates 
posées sur de fortes poutres en bois. Les fenétres sont hautes et distribuent 
largement la lumiére du jour. 

Dans l’est de la province, aux environs de Québec, le genre est différent. 
Les maisons n’ont qu’un étage avec un grenier. Le pignon forme un angle 
aigu pour se terminer au rebord en une sorte d’encorbellement. La con- 
struction québecquoise de l’époque n'avait jamais de parapet a l'extrémité, 
mais elle était surmontée d’une cheminée a chaque bout, dont l'une assez 
souvent n’était que fausse et placée uniquement pour la symétrie. 

Les plus grandes constructions étaient les monastcres, les séminaires et les 
couvents. Le meilleur exemple qui en a été conserve jusqu’a nos jours, c’est 
l’ancienne aile du monastére des Ursulines des Trois-Riviéres dont la fondation | 
date du XVIle siécle. La blancheur de ses mars, l’espacement de ses fenétres | 
4 contrevents, le grand cadran solaire, la niche de la muraille, et les lignes 
simples et harmonieuses en font réellement l'un des coins les plus pittoresques 
en notre province. 

En 1668 Monseigneur de Laval établit deux écoles d’arts et métiers; l'une 
dans le Séminaire de Québec, l'autre a Saint-Joachim. On y enseignait 
l’architecture, la menuiserie et la sculpture sur bois. On peut voir encore dans 
le Séminaire de Québec, la chapelle de Monseigneur Briand, produit de cette 
école. Les maitres venaient de France. L’exécution était bien proportionnée 
et le détail minutieusement exécuté. C'est Ia tradition que plus tard res- 
suscitera le maitre Louis Quevillon. 

Nous avons eu également des peintres. Le pére André Pierron, ou comme 
l’écrivent certains auteurs, Péarron, de la Compagnie de Jésus, est le premier 
peintre connu au Canada. I y débarqua le 12 juillet 1663. [I s était consacré 
4 la conversion des Iroquois. La Mére de l'Incarnation dit de lui dans ses 
lettres: “‘Le pére Pierron fait merveille chez les Agniers avec ses tableaux. 

‘Tl est bon peintre; les sauvages sont ravis de ses tableaux. Vous ne saviez 
‘donc pas que les féroces Iroquois qui donnerent tant de fil a retordre a nos 
‘‘péres étaient des amateurs de peinture.”’ (2) 

La mére Marie de l|’Incarnation dans l'une des admirables lettres qu’elle 
écrit a son fils, lui raconte les succés du Pére Jésuite: “Comme le pére a divers 
‘vices a combattre, il a aussi besoin de différentes armes pour les surmonter. 

‘II s’en trouvaient plusieurs qui ne voulaient pas écouter la parole de Dieu et 
‘‘qui se bouchaient les oreilles lorsqu il voulait les instruire. Pour combattre 
‘cet obstacle, il s'est avisé d’une invention admirable, c'est de faire des 
‘figures pour leur faire voir des yeux ce quil leur préche de paroles. Il 
“‘instruit le jour, et la nuit il fait des tableaux, car il est assez bon peintre. 
“Tl en a fait un ot l’enfer est représenté tout remplis de démons si terribles, 
‘‘tant par leur figure que par les chatiments qu’ils font souffrir aux sauvages 
‘‘damnés, qu’on ne peut les voir sans frémir. Il y a devant une vieille I[ro- 
‘‘quoise qui se bouche les oreilles pour ne point écouter un Jésuite qui la veut 
‘‘instruire. Elle est environnée de diables qui lui jettent du feu dans les oreilles 


‘‘et qui la tourment dans les autres parties de son corps. I représente les 
(?) B.R.H. passim. 
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‘‘autres vices par d'autres figures convenables, avec les diables qui président 
‘2 ces vices-la et qui tourmentent ceux qui s’y laissent aller durant leur vie. 
“Tl a aussi fait le tableau du Paradis, ot les anges sont représentés, qui emport- 
‘ent dans le ciel les Ames de ceux qui meurent apres avoir regu le saint Baptéme. 
“Enfin il fait ce qu'il veut par le moyen de ses peintures. Tous les Iroquois 
‘‘de cette mission en sont si touchés qu’ils ne parlent dans leurs conseils -que 
‘‘de ces matiéres et ils se donnent bien garde de se boucher les oreilles quand 
‘‘on les instruit. Ils écoutent le pére avec une avidité admirable et le tiennent 
‘‘pour un homme extraordinaire. On parle de ses peintures dans les autres 
‘‘missions voisines, et les autres missionnaires en voudraient avoir de sembla- 
‘‘bles, mais tous ne sont pas peintres comme lui.”’ 


La mére Marie de |'Incarnation elle-méme et Jean Bourdon, avaient quel- 
ques connaissances en peinture. “‘La mére de l’Incarnation, Ursuline,’’ lisons- 
nous dans le Journal des Jésuites, d’avril 1646, ‘“‘employa presque tout le 
‘‘Caresme a peindre deux pieces d’architecture pour accompagner le Taber- 
‘‘nacle de la paroisse. Monsr. Bourdon peignit quelques marches.” 


Aprés le pére Pierron, le diacre Frangois-Luc Lefrangcois, récollet, s'a- 
donna a la peinture. II fit plusieurs tableaux pour les églises de la Nouvelle- 
France, entre autres une Assomption pour l’église des Jésuites, et un Ecce Homo 
pour |’Hétel-Dieu de Québec. On conservait il y a quelques années, deux 
tableaux du frére Luc a Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré. S’il faut en croire Frontenac, 
se serait le frére Luc qui aurait tracé les plans du Séminaire de Québec. Ona 
dit de lui que ses coloris étaient mauvais, sa composition médiocre, mais que 
son dessin était excellent. 


M. Hugues Pommier, prétre, natif du Vendémois, qui vint dans la Nou- 
velle-France en 1664, se piquait de peinture. Il faisait beaucoup de tableaux, 
mais parait-il personne ne les gotitait. M. de la Tour nous apprend que c’est 
la la raison qui le fit repasser en France. Il espérait que son talent y serait 
mieux apprécié. Il n'y réussit pas et se donna aux missions dans la campagne, 
ou il eut du succés. Comme vous fe sathes le constater, le goat déja s’affinait et 
la critique d'art était née au Canada. 


Le pere Sébastien Rasle, le célébre missionnaire des Abénaquis, assassiné 
a Nanrantsouak le 23 aot 1724 par un parti de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, savait 
quelque peu la peinture. Sa chapelle de Nanrantsouak contenait quelques- 
unes de ses ceuvres lorsqu’elle fut incendiée. 

La mere Marie de I’Incarnation mourut en 1692. En l’absence de Mon- 
seigneur de Laval, M. de Berniéres, son grand vicaire, présida ses funérailles. 
Avant de déposer les restes de la sainte moniale dans leur sépulture il permit 
a un aftiste envoyé spécialement par le Gouverneur de Courcelles de peindre 
le portrait de la morte. Le nom de cet artiste n’a pas été conservé. Le pére 
jésuite Pierre Laure qui arriva dans la Nouvelle-France en 1711, avait beaucoup 
de gott pour la peinture. Aussi cultiva-t-il cet art pendant son séjour ici. 
Le pere du Parc, ministre 4 Québec, écrivait au pére général 4 Rome que le 
pere Laure consacrait beaucoup de temps a la peinture. 

Mais les peres Pierron, Rasle, et Laure, aussi bien que le diacre Lefrancois 
et l’'abbé Pommier étaient francais. Le premier canadien qui s’appliqua a 
la peinture fut l’abbé Jean-Antoine Aide-Créquy, né 4 Québec le 6 avril 1749. 
La basilique de Québec contenait plusieurs de ses peintures. Le tableau de 
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la chapelle de la Sainte-Famille, brilée en 1867, était son ceuvre. L’Annon- 
ciation du maitre autel de l’église de I'Islet était aussi de lui. 

Le premier peintre canadien qui étudia en Europe fut Francois Malepart de 
Beaucours. I] naquit a Laprairie le 10 février 1740. Son pére, Paul Beaucours, 
était sergent des troupes, et Marguerite Haguenier était le nom de sa méte. 
Ainsi que nous l’apprend l’éminent conservateur des archives judiciaires du 
district de Montréal, M. E.-Z. Massicotte, Paul Beaucours, le pére de notre 
artiste, €tait originaire de Paris. Aprés avoir vécu a Montréal et a Laprairie 
jusqu’en 1745, le sergent quitta l’armée et parait aller exercer le métier de 
peintre a Québec, ot il décéde en 1756. 

Nous ne saurions dire a quelle €poque Francois Malepart de Beaucours fit 
la traversée pour se rendre en Europe, mais j’ai eu l’extréme plaisir de découvrir 
moi-méme son acte de mariage lors d’un séjour a Bordeaux, en France. Il y 
¢pousa le 12 juillet 1773 Demoiselle Benoite Camagne, fille mineure de Sieur 
Joseph Camagne, dont les peintures a fresques ornaient l’ancien théatre de la 
Comédie de Bordeaux. On ignore ce que devint dans la suite Francois Male- 
part de Beaucours; certains affirment qu’il fut 4 un moment donné peintre a la 
cour de Russie. Mais M. Massicotte nous apprend que trente sept ans aprés 
son mariage, sa veuve habitait Montréal. Elle y épousa, le 5 juillet 1810, 
le Sieur Gabriel Franchére, le pére du fameux circumnavigateur. Dame 
Franchére décéda a Montréal le 13 janvier 1844, A4gée de quatre-vingt-huit ans. 


Cette €numération de nos primitifs est forcément incomplete et le temps me 
manque pour vous citer ainsi que leurs ceuvres, tous ceux qui au premier siécle 
de l’ére canadienne se sont adonnés a la peinture. 


Nous avons également eu des sculpteurs. Les registres de l’Etat civil et 
les archives nous donnent le nom, par exemple, de Pierre Hai en 1692; Noél 
Levasseur en 1702; Denis Maillet en 1704; Pierre Levasseur en 1721; Charles 
Chaboillez, dont la famille contracta une alliance avec McGill, fondateur 
de l'Université, etc., tous maitres sculpteurs. Il y avait vraisemblablement, 
nous faisait remarquer quelqu’un, autant de sculpteurs dans la Nouvelle- 
France, qu'il y avait de maréchaux-ferrants. 


Les guerres et la période de transition d’un régime a l'autre, semblent 
avoir ralenti l’ardeur 8 ndtres pour les travaux artistiques. Mais nous avons 
eu ici au Canada, tout comme en Europe, mais sous une forme beaucoup plus 
humble, la renaissance de l'art. Elle eut lieu au début méme du XI Xe siécle 
dans un modeste village des environs de Montréal, a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, 
dans l’Ile-Jésus, village également connu sous le nom des Ecortes, parceque la 
falaise de ce cété de I'Le est trés élevée et presque perpendiculaire au niveau de 
eau. 

Tout homme a au moins dans sa vie une bonne fortune. La mienne s’est 
présentée sous les traits d’une statuette en bois de la Vierge. Curieux par 
nature, je cherchai a découvrir l'histoire de sa provenance. Ce fut le point de 
départ de recherches, qui commencées dans le seul but de satisfaire une 
curiosité bien légitime, devait changer a la suite des surprises qui m’at- 
tendaient, en une véritable passion d’historien. 

C’est le résultat de ces patientes recherches que j'ai consigné dans une 
brochure dont le seul mérite est d’avoir projeté un peu de lumiére sur les faits 
encore ignorés et susceptibles d’ajouter aux perles de l’écrin chanté par Fré- 
chette, la pierre bleue de la beauté. C’est l'histoire de la renaissance de l'art 
au Canada. 
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La maitrise des Ecorres fondée par Louis Quevillon au début du siécle 
dernier, fut la continuation logique de l’ceuvre que Monseigneur de Laval 
avait établie A Québec. Elle fut composé d’humbles artisans qui partageaient 
leur temps entre le travail et l'étude, et mirent toute l’ardeur de leur 4me a 
découvrir les lois de la beauté, et 4 employer le fruit de leurs recherches a 
batir et A orner la modeste et pittoresque maison de Dieu, dressée au centre du 
village comme le témoignage d’une foi indéracinable. 

Il suffit de visiter quelques-unes de ces vieilles églises, comme celle de 
Saint-Mathias-de-Rouville, pour comprendre a quel point ces hommes (naifs 
chercheurs d’idéal), (ces ouvriers logeurs du Bon Dieu), ont su donner a 
leurs création un caractére de noblesse dissimulée sous les traits d'une simplicité 
telle qu'elle semble continuer le ‘‘leit motiv’’ chanté par la plaine monotone 
et le vaste ciel qui s’étend au-dessus comme un beau voile d’azur. 

Il en reste bien peu aujourd’hui de ces vieux monuments tout bourdon- 
nants encore de la priére de nos péres. Chaque fois que l'incendie, ou, ce qui 
est plus triste, la pioche du démolisseur en disperse les pierres familiéres, il 
nous semble que c’est un peu de notre Ame que l’on voue a l’oubli. 

C’est en effet 4 Louis Quevillon de Saint-Vincent-de-Faul que nous devons 
la renaissance de l’art chez-nous. C’était un habile menuisier qui avait appris 
son métier dans l’atelier de son pére. Ce dernier, Jean-Baptiste Quevillon, 
avait aux Ecorres un atelier de menuisierie ot avec ses fils, Louis, Jean-Baptiste 
et Pierre, il entreprenait différents ouvrages tels que des avirons, des rames, 
des chaises de caléches, c’est-d-dire des ouvrages de fine menuisierie. 

Louis-Amable Quevillon naquit 4 Saint-Vincent-de-Paul le 14 du mois 
d’octobre 1749, et en l’absence du curé, fut baptisé le méme jour au Sault-au- 
Récollet, sur la rive opposée. Il était la quatriéme génération au Canada 
d’Adrien Quevillon, originaire de Saint-Ouen-le-Maugé, dans l’arrondisse- 
ment de Dieppe, en Normandie. 

Déja en 1787, il entreprend des ouvrages pour son propre compte et il est 
désigné dans les actes, soit de |’Etat civil ou du esbelflounec. comme maitre 
menuisier. Ce nest que vers 1800 qu'il est signalé incifféremment comme 
maitre architecte ou maitre sculpteur. Cette double désignation est facile a 
comprendre puisque la sculpture décorative est intimement liée al’architecture. 

Louis Quevillon a été son propre maitre. I] avait du godt pour les arts et 
sans autre guide que cet attrait et quelques vieux livres, entre autres, les plans 
et le traité du maitre italien Vignole, architecte italien, commentateur de 
Vitruve, auteur du célébre Traité des Cinq Ordres d’Architecture, il s’était 
porté a la décoration et a l’embelissement des églises au moyen de la sculpture 
sur bois. C’est dans l’église paroissiale de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul qu'il 
déploie ses premiers talents. Dés ce moment il engage des apprentis, lesquels 
aprés un stage d’environ six années deviennent compagnons, puis maitres 
sculpteurs. 

Grace aux avis et aux conseils de quelques personnes influentes qui joig- 
naient le godt a la science, il se décida a entrer dans une carriére qu il ne s’était 
pas cru jusque la capable de fournir. 

La société a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul vers la fin du XVIIle siécle se composait 
surtout de négociants et d’ hommes de profession cultivés, trés a l’aise. C’est 
ainsi que nous voyons les noms des Hubert-Lacroix, des Herse, des Pétri- 
moulx, des Delisle et des Franchére. I] est probable que ce furent ces personnes 
qui jouérent le rdle de Mécéne a l’égard de Quevillon. Elles auraient en cela 
continué leurs traditions familiales de philanthropie et de générosité. 
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Un auteur cité par la ‘‘Bibliothéque Canadienne’ de 1825, de méme que 
Bibaud, dans son *‘Panthéon Canadien’, affirment que le pays doit 4 Quevillon 
la renaissance de la sculpture et de l'art architectonique au Canada; qu'il 
orna des églises d'un bout du pays a l'autre pendant qu'il formait un trés 
grand nombre d’éleves. Jacques Viger, cet écrivain canadien qui fut le premier 
maire de Montréal, dans son ‘‘Archéologie Religieuse’’ écrit que l’atelier de 
Louis Quevillon fut le germe de nos premiéres écoles des Beaux-Arts. 

L’organisation du travail artistique par l'association, voila ce qu’ l'instar 
des maitres d’autrefois le maitre des Ecorres avait mis en pratique avec succés, 
exécutant avec ses apprentis, ses compagnons et plus tard ses anciens éléves 
devenus maitres associés, les différents travaux d’art qu'il avait entrepris. 
C'est l'idéal qu’avait de nos jours révé Napoléon Bourassa, mais que mal- 
heureusement les circonstances ne lui permirent pas de réaliser. 


Parmi les premiers qui dérent leur formation artistique 4 Quevillon, nous 
devons mentionner Pepin et Labrosse. 


Le premier travailla avec le maitre A Boucherville en 1801, pour faire dans 
l’église de l’endroit une corniche, une chaire, un banc-d’ceuvre et un cartouche 
pour le maitre-autel. 


La “Bibliotheque Canadienne’’ nous apprend également que le grand 
crucifix de bois que l’on conserve encore dans la crypte de Notre-Dame de 
Montréal, est l’ceuvre de Quevillon. Un petit-fils de Joseph Pepin m’a dit 
tenir de sa grand’mére que son aieul, sans revendiquer la paternité de cette 
sculpture, aurait dit y avoir collaboré avec son auteur. 


Il y a tout lieu de croire que la renommée de I’atelier de Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul n était pas inconnue des messieurs de Saint-Sulpice, puisque de 1809 a 
1813 la fabrique de Notre-Dame de Montréal décide de lui confier |’embellisse- 
ment de son église. Quevillon regoit pour cela la somme de cing mille quarante 
livres et dix-neuf chelins. 


On pouvait remarquer il y a une vingtaine d’années 4 Notre-Dame-de-Bon- 
Secours, un magnifique baldaquin en bois scupté de style rococo, au-dessus du 
maitre-autel. Ce travail, ainsi que les ornements de bois qui recouvraient 
alors la votite de ce sanctuaire, faisaient partie de l’ancienne église 
paroissiale de Montréal jusqu’en 1830, année de leur transfert 4 Bon-Secours. 
Bibaud et Huguet-Latour, corroborant en cela ce qu’en témoignent les ar- 
chives paroissiales, nous apprennent que c était l’ceuvre de Louis Quevillon et 
de ses deux éléves Pepin et Rollin. On a depuis volontairement livré ces 
sculptures décoratives aux flammes pour faire place a une profusion de tuiles 
blanches et de marbre de méme couleur. Cette regrettable transformation 
rappelle facilement l’étuve et la salle de bain. Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours a 
été métamorphosée en quelque sorte en une Sainte-Marie-des-Thermes. 


Le style rococco en vogue sous le régne de Louis XVI, a été presque toujours 
pratiqué par Louis Quevillon et ses éléves. 


Huguet-Latour dans “‘l’Annuaire de Ville-Marie,”’ écrit que dans la région 
de Montréal ce style était connu sous le nom de ‘‘quevillonage.’’ L’un des 
exemples les plus complets de cet art conservé jusqu’a nos jours, est l’église de 
Saint-Mathias-de-Rouville, en face de Chambly. Ce magnifique intérieur 
d’église en bois sculpté a été entrepris par Louis Quevillon en 1821, de société 
avec René St. James et Paul Rollin, puis complété par deux autres de ses éléves, 
Dugal et Barrette. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE McGitt News 


Ces hommes avaient une haute conception de leur art car la preuve nous 
en est fournie par le fait suivant: Le 23 juin 1808 le notaire Jean-Baptiste 
Constantin, sur la requéte qui lui en est faite par Joseph Pepin, rédige un brevet 
d’apprentissage. Dans l’énumération des devoirs du maitre envers l’apprenti, 
le notaire avait écrit: ‘‘Il promet pendant ledit temps montrer et enseigner 
‘‘ledit métier de sculpteur.”” Mais le mot ‘‘métier’’ est ray€ avec un renvol 
en marge qui porte le mot “‘Art’’ avec un “A’’ majuscule. Quel regard 
foudroyant Pepin dut lancer au notaire! Comment, lui, un artiste, assimilé au 
simple réle d’ouvrier! On peut excuser ici le tabellion car les anciens ne 
faisaient pas de différence entre le praticien et l’artiste, entre le marbrier et le 
sculpteur, car l'un et l’autre étaient rangés au nombre des ouvriers. Le 
fameux Goujon n'est pas appelé d’un autre nom dans les régistres du Chapitre 
de Rouen: ‘‘A Jehan Gougeon, tailleur de pierre et magon, pour faire la 
teste du prianz et sépulture de Mgr (au mausolée des Amboise) et pour 
parfaire et asseoir icelle en sa place XXX. Ls.” 

A maintes reprises le nom de Louis Quevillon figure dans le régistre parois- 
sial de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul comme parrain, honneur généralement accordé 
a un citoyen de marque. 

Je dois a feu Louis-Zéphirin Gauthier, architecte de Montréal, dont le 
pére, Amable Gauthier, décédé en 1876, a l’age de 85 ans, apprit la sculpture 
et l'architecture chez Quevillon, quelques détails sur le fonctionnement de 
l’école d’art des Ecorres. 

Cet établissement semble avoir atteint son apogée de 1815 a 1817 alors que 
le maitre s’était associé trois de ses éléves devenus maitres sculpteurs, Joseph 
Pepin, René St-James dit Beauvais, et Paul Rollin. Le premier agé de 45 ans, 
était natif de la Riviere des Prairies; le second, qui eut la réputation d’étre un 
sculpteur de grande renommée, était originaire de Laprairic, et le troisi¢me 
4gé alors de 26 ans, était le fils d’un frangais résidant 4 Longueuil. 


Les apprentis, les compagnons, les aspirants 4 la maitrise, les différents 
préliminaires de la réception dans cette collaboration, se présentent naturelle- 
ment, comme l’objet de notre revue. Le mot lui-méme d’apprenti indique 
assez la nature des études auxquelles le jeune homme devait se régler pour 
acquérir la connaissance théorique et pratique de l’art qu'il adoptait. Le 
commencement de l’apprentissage était fixé a peu prés entre douze et dix-huit 
ans, pour cette raison qu'un enfant au-dessous de dix ou douze ans n'est 
ordinairement guére capable de supporter une occupation trop sérieuse, et qu’- 
au-dessus de seize ou dix-huit ans il est a craindre qu’il n’ait plus la docilité 
nécessaire pour profiter utilement des legons de maitre, ou bien qu'il ne se 
dégotite d'un long et difficile apprentissage. 


La durée de l’apprentissage proportionnée a la difficulté supposée pour 
apprendre l’art, autant qu’au maintien de l’équilibre du nombre entre les 
maitres et les éléves, comprenait tantdt trois ou quatre, quelquefois cinq ou 
sept années. Au moment de commencer son instruction, l’apprenti devait en 
faire la déclaration en prenant un brevet par-devant notaire, sans lequel son 
temps d’apprentissage était considéré comme nul et ne lui donnait aucun droit 
4 la maitrise. Entré chez son maitre, l’apprenti ne pouvait plus en sortir sans 
son autorisation et pour des causes graves dont il était le juge. Si par légéreté 
de caractére, par mécontentement ou toute autre cause |’ apprenti shendemenste 
la maison du maitre, celui-ci devait incontinent en avertir le tribunal. Dans 
un brevet d’apprentissage passé a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul il y est dit que le 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE McGitt News 
maitre promet montrer et enseigner pendant sept années consécutives a son 
apprenti le dit art de sculpteur et tout ce dont il se méle en icelui, en tout ce 
qui sera en son pouvoir et ne l’employer qu’a des ouvrages proportionnés a 
ses forces, le traiter doucement et humainement; promet de plus le loger, 
nourrir, coucher, blanchir, et raccommoder, excepté le linge fin. 


Dans un autre brevet d’apprentissage se trouve le texte suivant: ‘“‘Cet 
“engagement est ainsi fait a la charge dudit maitre de faire instruire ledit 
‘“apprentif dans la religion catholique, apostolique et romaine, de lui faire 
‘faire sa premiére communion, de lui apprendre la lecture, l’écriture et le 
‘dessin.’ Quevillon voulait sans doute parer aux trop justes reproches que 
l’on adressait alors aux ouvriers des villes chez lesquels l’instruction faisait 
complétement défaut. Lorsque le maitre avait regu chez-lui un apprenti, il 
lui devait le logement, la nourriture, |’instruction exacte dans toutes les parties 
de l’art et une bienveillance presque paternelle. En retour l’apprenti devait 
au maitre honneur, soumission et le service presque gratuit de son temps d’ap- 
prentissage. 

Le compagnonage, institution ancienne et commune a toutes les maitrises, 
était comme le complément indispensable des premiéres études. 


Les archives judiciaires, les actes de ]’Etat-civil, certaines monographies, 
et une tradition orale parfaitement digne de foi, nous permettent de retracer 
les noms d’une cinquantaine d’éléves formés a la Maitrise des Ecorres. Les plus 
remarquables des disciples de cette école furent: Frangois-Thomas Baillargé, 
plus tard établi a Québec; Louis-Thomas Berlinguet, Amable Charron, Vincent 
Chartrand, Charles Dauphin, les fréres Dugal, Amable Gauthier, Labrosse, 
Alexis Millet, Joseph Pepin, Nicolas Perrin, Paul Rollin, René St. James, 
Toussaint Verdon. 

C’est a feu Louis-Zéphirin Gauthier que nous devons de connaitre les 
réglements de l’école. Le matin a cinq heures, lever au son de la cloche. 
Aprés s’étre vétu on s'agenouille pour réciter la priére en commun. Jusqu’a 
sept heures étude de la lecture, de l’écriture, de l’arithmétique et du dessin. 
A sept heures le déjetiner est servi. Aprés le repas du matin les éléves se 
rendent dans les différents ateliers de sculpture, de peinture, d’architecture et 
de dorure. A midi, au son de |’ Angelus, le travail cesse, les tétes se découvrent 
et tous pieusement récitent la Salutation Angélique. Aprés le repas on re- 
prend les travaux d’art jusqu’a six heures. Le repas du soir est suivi d'une 
récréation, puis de l’étude. A neuf heures c’est la priére du soir, puis le repos. 


Le maitre exige de ses éléves une grande propreté, du maintien et une tenue 
irréprochable dans lhabit lorsqu’ils ont a sortir pour la promenade. 


Si l’on en excepte l’établissement et l’exclusiveté de priviléges accordés 
par décrét royal, il y avait la tous les éléments constitutifs des anciennes 
corporations ou maitrises d’art de la vieille Europe. 

Le terrain occupé par l’école est contigu a celui de l’église. Cette derniére 
démolie il y a une soixantaine d’années, était construite prés du rivage, sur 
un site vendu a la fabrique par Jean-Baptiste Quevillon, le pére de Louis. 

C’est ainsi qu’a l’ombre du clocher nos anciens sculpteurs, peintres et 
architectes apprirent l'art religieux, car du profane il ne semble en avoir été 
nullement question. 

C’est en 1812. On apprend que l’Américain menace d’envahir le Canada. 
Ces braves chrétiens ayant sans doute appris a leur école ios Dieu c'est 
vers la patrie que doit se reporter leur amour, s’enrdlent pour la plupart dans 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE McGitit News 


la milice. Les maitres et les compagnons détenant des brevets d’officiers 
commanderont désormais a leurs apprentis devenus soldats. 

Dans le livre intitulé, ‘“Canadian Military Institute, Officers of the British 
Forces in Canada, during the War of 1812-1815,’ par L.-H. Irving, de méme 
que dans les archives publiques du Canada, nous relevons les noms de la 
plupart de nos artistes qui s ‘étaient enrdlés dans le premier bataillon de la 
division de l’Ile Jésus commandé par Lt.-Col. Joseph-Louis de Beaujeu. 
Louis Quevillon alors agé de 63 ans avait vraisemblablement dépassé la limite 
d’age pour l’enrdlement militaire. Cependant ses maitres associés Rollin, 
Pepin et St-James détenaient des commissions d’officiers. 

Ce méme sentiment patriotique trouva chez nos artistes un nouvel écho 
lorsqu'en 1837 quelques-uns d’entre eux furent accusés du prétendu crime de 
haute trahison et pour cela-méme emprisonnés. 

L'atelier se réunissait a l’automne afin d’exécuter ses travaux d'art re- 
ligieux. Dés le printemps les maitres, accompagnés des apprentis et des com- 
Sak nee se dispersaient aux quatre coins de la province, pour y installer le 
ruit de leur labeur. 

Le greffe du notaire de ee a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, nous fait con- 
naitre plusieurs transactions financiéres assez considérable effectuées par les 
maitres des Ecorres. Cependant si les commandes étaient nombreuses et les 
affaires prospéres, nous verrons plus tard que pour quelques-uns la fortune ne 
fut pas toujours leur partage. 

Le 25 janvier 1817, Quevillon, Pepin, St-James et Rollin résilient d'un 
commun accord l’acte de société que nous avons déja mentionné. 

Deux établissements d’art religieux au lieu d’un seul seront désormais 
établis a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul; l'un dirigé par Quevillon et St-James et l’autre 
par Pepin et Rollin. Cette résiliation semble s’étre produite a l’amiable, si 
nous en jugeons par les documents qui attestent des bonnes relations qui con- 
tinuent a exister entre les quatre maitres sculpteurs. 


Nous retrouvons plus tard quelques-uns des éléves de Quevillon, profitant 
de l’instruction qu ils avaient regu chez-lui, exercer des professions libérales, 
tels Guillaume-Jacques Vallée, médecin des facultés de Montréal, Edimbourg 
et Paris, et Zéphirin Pepin, fils de Joseph, qui pratique le notariat. 

Un dimanche du mois de mars de l’année 1823, un grand deuil affligeait 
a la fois, nos artistes, la population du village r Saint-Vincent-de-Paul et 
celle de la région de Montréal. Louis Quevillon venait de mourir chez son 
associé, René St-James ot 11 avait élu domicile. Je donne ici le texte de la 
nouvelle telle que rapportée par la ‘“‘Gazette Canadienne’ de Montréal du 
19 mars de cette année-la, sous la rubrique ‘‘Décédé’’: “‘Le 9 du présent a 
‘‘Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, Monsr. Louis Quevillon, maitre architecte, agé de 
‘‘74 ans. Ses restes furent inhumés dans ]’église de la paroisse. Plusieurs des 
‘‘messieurs du clergé et un grand numbre de personnes de différentes paroisses 
““qui Ont assisté a ses funérailles attestent suffisamment de l’estime générale 
‘de ceux qui l’ont connu.”’ 


C’est tout ce que les journaux de l’époque, féconds en détails sur les faits 
— ainsi que sur les héros grecs et romains, nous apprennent sur les 
erniers moments de ce citoyen vraiment remarquable. | 
Louis Quevillon reposera désormais a l’ombre de son ceuvre, dans la 
crypte de l’église paroissiale de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, sur un morceau de 
terre paternelle, la méme ou il recut sa vocation. 
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Jusqu'a présent nous n’avons pas trouvé de documents établissant le fait 
que Louis Quevillon fut marié. 


En consultant un certain nombre de monographies paroissiales, de registres 
de délibérations de fabrique et d’actes notariés, nous avons dressé une liste 
— des églises décorés en tout ou en partie par Quevillon, soit qu'il 
ut seul comme au début, ou en association avec ses éléves, maitres, com- 
pagnons ou apprentis: 


Saint-Vincent-de-Paul 
Boucherville 
Saint-Denis-sur-Richlieu 
Notre-Dame de Montréal 
Saint-Michel au sud du fleuve 
Saint-Martin de l’Le Jésus 
Sainte-Marie du Manoir-de-Ramezay 
Sainte-Thérése-de-Blainville 
Saint-Joachim-de-la-Pointe-Claire 
Saint-Charles-sur-Richelieu 
Longueuil 

La Visitation-de-l’ Ile-Dupas 
Saint-Mathias-de-la-Pointe-Olivier 


Saint-Francois-Régis, vulgairement 
appelé Saint-Philippe de Laprairie 
La Présentation de Saint-Hyacinthe 
Sainte-Geneviéve-de-Pierrefonds 
Saint-Joseph-de-Chambly 
Saint-Eustache 

L’Eglise des Récollets de Montréal 
Saint-Laurent, Montréal 
Repentigny 

Verchéres 
Saint-Ours-du-Grand-Esprit 
Maskinongé 

Lavaltrie 

La Visitation du Sault-au-Récollet 


A notre connaissance trés peu de ces monuments ont pu résister, soit aux 
flammes, ou, ce qui est plus lamentable, au vandalisme inconscient des curés, 
des marguilliers ou des architectes peu soucieux de la belle archéologie. Nous 
avons maintenant pour les remplacer des ceuvres médiocres ou le plus souvent, 
ce que l’on est convenu d’appeler dans le langage populaire, des ‘“‘horreurs.”’ 


Pénétré de cette vérité chrétienne que tout ce qui est beau émane de Dieu, 
qui est lui-méme le beau absolu, nous devons nous écrier avec cet auteur, que 
du moment ou l|’Eglise se désintéresse de l’Art ou que |’Art se retire d’Elle, 
Elle perd son meilleur mode de propagande, son plus sir moyen de défense, et 
qu'elle doit supplier le Seigneur de lui envoyer des artistes dont les ceuvres 
opéreraient plus de conversions et lui améneraient plus de partisans que bien 
des sermons. , 

Il convient de rappeler ici la résolution adoptée par les membres de la 
Société Historique de Montréal le 26 février 1919, aprés avoir entendu la 
lecture de l’intéressant ouvrage de M. Gustave Beaudoin sur nos vieilles 
églises. ‘‘Que la société transmette au gouvernement le voeu du conférencier, 
‘“d’amender la Loi des Fabriques a l’Article 4291, des Statuts Refondus de la 
“Province de Québec, a l’effet d’assurer mieux la conservation de ses monu- 
“ments religieux qui témoignent de la foi de nos péres et de nos ancétres en 
“ce pays. 

La province de Québec s'est rendue dans une certaine mesure a ce désir et 
elle a depuis constitué une commission de conservation dont les pouvoirs ne 
sont salimdieuncinen? que consultatifs, mais qui, espérons-le, So endrone 
un jour exécutifs. Cela nous donne l'occasion de féliciter publiquement 
l'Université McGill, laquelle out en reconstruisant 1’édifice ok nous sommes 


actuellement, a su conserver son ancienne et intéressante facade. 


Malheureusement l’influence de Quevillon continuée par ses disciples, les 
Pepin, les Baillargé, les Berlinguet et les autres, diminua de plus en plus par 
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suite d’une subite prospérité qui conduisit a faire plus vite et plus riche au 
détriment, je dois l’avouer, de l'art et du bon goat. 

Le mirage des chef-d’ceuvres européens livré a des voyageurs insuffisam- 
ment préparés 4 la compréhension des véritables lois architecturales, induisit 
les constructeurs 4 nous donner de pauvres copies de monuments qui ne souf- 
frent pas d’étre mutilés ou défigurés. 

I] vint méme une heure ot l|’on ne vit plus que des batisses plus ou moins 
hautes et pas de monuments. 


L’art ne fut plus 4 un moment donné qu’un theme a déclamation, un mot 
qui restait sans signification dans la réalité. 


Mais la tradition, Dieu merci!, ne meure jamais chez-nous! Vers 1850 parut 
Napoléon Bourassa qui ramassa le flambeau tombé et le replaga sur l’autel. 


Il fut, tout comme Louis Quevillon, a la fois un chef d’école et un semeur 
d'idées. Chose étrange que lui, qui ignorait a peu prés tout de son prédécesseur, 
recommenca le méme geste et fonda a l’ombre de la chapelle de Notre-Dame- 
de-Lourdes en construction, une nouvelle maitrise qui, tout comme la pre- 
miére, n’eut qu'une existence encore plus précaire. 


Mais cette initiative de Bourassa ne fut pas inutile a nous a 
donné la pieuse chapelle de Lourdes et qu’elle nous a valu l’avénement d'un 
Philippe Hébert. 


Le malheur est que Bourassa n eut pas l’occasion de renouveler une telle 
entreprise: et si j’osais risquer un paradoxe, je dirais que son école n'a pas fait 
école. Désabusé, trahi ge les circonstances, prétre de la beauté perdu dans la 
foule des utilitaires, il s’enferma dans son atelier, n’en sortant que pour 
précher a ses compatriotes les merveilles de la beauté et leur en inspirer le 
goit Sa voix étouffée par la rumeur des appétits et du plaisir nés d’une pros- 
périté soudaine, se tut. 


Cependant, grace a l’initiative de nos gouvernants, forts de l’appui d'une 
élite intelligente, nous avons depuis quelques années dans notre province, des 
écoles des Beaux-Arts, qui, sirement, n’auront pas le sort funeste de 1’Ecole 
des Ecorres, ni de celle de Lourdes. 


En somme, les précurseurs dont je viens de vous parler, n’auraient été que 
des voix clamant dans le désert s’il ne se fut trouvé la des hommes pour réaliser 
la bonne nouvelle annoncée; et je dois rendre ici justice a nos architectes d’- 
avoir cherché lorsqu’ils furent libres de créer a leur guise, 4 mettre dans nos 
monuments publiques, le cachet distinctif des ccuvres fortement congues et - 
consciencieusement exécutées. Au reste, l’architecture, vous le savez, est 
l’expression la plus directe et la plus entiére d’une société qui entend survivre 
a son destin. L’histoire est la pour en témoigner. 


Nous avons, comme peuple, une physionomie particuliére, des sentiments 
et des inspirations qui sont bien ndétres, une nature aux ‘‘vastes horizons, ” 
qui se préte admirablement a l’envolée des vottes et des clochers; en un mot, 
tous les éléments d’une esthétique personnelle qui devrait, ce me semble, 
conduire a une forme architectonique qui rendrait en quelque sorte palpable 
l’idéal de la pensée canadienne. C’est le but que poursuivent aujourd’hui, 
non seulement nos poétes et nos littérateurs, mais encore nos peintres et nos 
sculpteurs. Immortaliser les meilleures de nos inspirations par la pierre, 
et le marbre, par la plume et la parole, n’est-ce-pas la mission de tous ceux 
qui ont en main un instrument de pensée? 
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Certains personnages mal inspirés ou mal renseignés, ont cru qu'il était de 
leur devoir de décourager les Canadiens-Frangais d’évoquer leurs traditions 
et leur histoire toutes frangaises, sous le prétexte que cela déplaisait souverai- 
nement a leurs concitoyens de langue anglaise; peut-étre méme un jour leur 
illogisme ira-t-il jusqu'a demander la suppression de France-Amérique et de 
l’Alliance Frangaise. . . Cependant, nos concitoyens de langue anglaise, 
connus pour leur grande largeur d’esprit, savent bien que plus le Canada fran- 
¢ais conservera son caractére national, plus haute et plus infranchissable sera 
la muraille opposée aux flots envahissants de l’américanisme, et que,—si 
d’autre part c'est a la France que nous devons la vie,—ils contribueront a nous 
faire aimer davantage l’Angleterre 4 laquelle nous sommes reconnaissants de 
nous avoir conservée cette vie, et qui, espérons-le nous la conservera toujours. 


Je termine en prenant 4 mon compte ces paroles que Sir Robert A. Falconer, 
Président de l’Université de Toronto, adressait ces jours derniers 4 La Presse 
de Montréal: ‘‘A comparer le présent avec le _ nous pouvons tout espérer. 
‘Une étude de notre histoire nous permet d’envisager un plus grand avenir 
pour le Canada, avenir dans lequel son individualité continuera de se dévelop- 
““per, chacune des deux races suivant la courbe de son caractére et de son 
“propre type d’éducation, vers un accomplissement plus riche de ses possi- 
““bilités. Comme chacune est loyale au meilleur de ce qui est en elle, elle 
“‘apportera sa — contribution pour le bien commun, et chacune gagnera 
“plus de considération de la part de l'autre. Ainsi nous pouvons espérer que, 
‘lorsque nos successeurs féteront le centenaire de la Confédération, ils pour- 
“ront dire qu'aucun pays au monde n'est plus dévoué a la poursuite de la paix 
“et de la justice, ainsi que de l’intelligence et du contentement.’’ 
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IN THE VENEZUELAN JUNGLE 


By A. J. M. Waker 


A Personal Narrative - 


N the Spring of 1925, being the junior-est on the medical staff of a large 
| oil company, I found myself sent by stages of lake boat, river cruiser, 

launch and canoe into the interior of Venezuelan ear the Colombian border, 
aboutg°N.,in that part of theDistrict of Perija known as the Santa Anacountry. 

Our base camp, a generous clearing in the midst of dense and humid 
jungle, was situated on the bank of a seasonal river, named no doubt on ac- 
count of the multitude of devoted pairs of parrots—the Rio Lora. Here, on 
the site of an old drilling camp, the largest of the screened and palm thatched 
buildings was the hospital and here commenced the little narrow-gauge rail- 
way leading in to the drilling site some fifteen kilometers to the north. 
Probably most important of the assets of this base camp, called Camp No. 2, 
was the abandoned well of a previous exploration company which had been 
drilled on the bank of the river to encounter at a depth of 2,300 ft., not the 
Black Golconda, but hot (temp. 108°F.) sulphurous water at a pressure of 
60 pounds: this had been 5 i to all the buildings. It was magnificent for 
baths and not unserviceable for hydrotherapy. 

The railroad, as has been noted, was only 15 kilometers in length, but had 
in that distance no less than 148 bridges of heights varying from three to 
thirty feet and really wonderful in its grades and windings. It required 60 
to 100 peons working continually to resist the ravaging advance of the jungle, 
as ruthless in its attacks against man-made structures as it was against its 
own flora amongst whom the war of survival was bitterly carried on. It was 
always a wonder to me that with the rapid rotting of ties, the great grades, 
sharp turns and towering rail-less bridges there were so few accidents on this 
line and that we were able to maintain a fairly regular communication with 
the well and the intermediate camps. | 

My own work involved, in addition to the treatment of the sick and 
injured, as may readily to imagined, a great deal of microscopic work, a rather 
careful record of diagnoses—correct or not, as the case might be—with the 
number of cases of each and the number of working days lost by each case; 
sanitation of the two white and six native camps, in addition to theusual exam- 
ination of workmen, hookmorw and malaria prophylaxis. In short, the medico- 
pater familias to a population ranging from 12-30 whites and 200-500 peons. 

The humidity of that region was very high, and for nine months of the 
year one to seven inches of rain could be expected daily, and oddly enough 
98% of it fell from dark to dawn to the accompaniment of a continuous 
heavenly bombardment and a play of lightning that beggars description. I 
leave to those who have seen or perhaps only heard of the so-called ‘‘Mara- 
caibo Lights’’ to imagine what it is like in the very centre of their origin. 


On and even before my arrival there, I was duly informed of attacks by 
Indians in the past, of narrow escapes from wounding by arrows and of the 
general exodus of frightened peons at intervals, and was so impressed by them 
that for the first three months my expeditions out and round the camps hunt- 


ing up mosquito breeding places usually found me accompanied by my issue 
.38 Colt automatic. 
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The first few months passed uneventfully. The mosquitoes were proving 
far more dangerous and the ticks and red bugs far more annoying than In- 
dians, so that my arms became supplanted by a machete and a ditching shovel 
and a spare can of spraying oil, all far more to the point. Beri-Beri made its 
appearance too, striking first at convalescing surgical cases, and for that 
reason had me badly bothered. Finally I grew to consider the Indian tales a 
bit overdrawn, and well remember saying that I would carry no more per- 
spiration-inducing artillery until I had treated an arrow wound. 


Bravo! No end! But one stormy night in November, a tiny launch putt- 
putt-ed up to the muddy bank without its usual tow of two flat scow-like 
river cargo boats, called bongos; bearing instead some seven or eight excited 
natives who had manned them, one of whom had his arm skewered at right 
angles to his side by a wooden arrow which had passed through the posterior 
portion of his shoulder muscle, out through the axilla and into the loose 
tissues of the chest wall for about three inches. The launch and its tow had 
been proceeding slowly up river when they were suddenly attacked by a 
shower of arrows from the bank and, being unarmed, the men cut the bongos 
loose and came on to camp as speedily as possible with the wounded man. 
That same night, leaving one in camp, the remaining whites went down to 
retrieve the bongos which they found completely emptied of their contents 
of oil, gasoline and grain, all of which had been thrown overboard into the river. 

These Indians, of whom little really accurate information is known, 
belong to a tribe of Motilones numbering less than one thousand it is believed, 
and inhabiting the mountainous part of the country extending south and east 
to the Colombian border, having little or nothing in common with adjacent 
tribes, while never aggressively savage in recent years, they have become ‘‘real 
ornery.’. From aeroplane photographs of that region, they are said to live in 
large community houses, near which in concealed gardens they grow plan- 
tains, sugar cane, yams, etc., travel great distances and build temporary 
camps (several of which I have seen) in their forays for game, alligator eggs 
and fish. They hunt with bows and arrows fashioned out of a remarkably 
tough and hard black wood obtained from a spinous kind of palm tree. In 
the matter of clothes and some of the other finer developments of civilization 
they are extremely primitive, but from the number of steel tools they have 
stolen by this time they should be well acquainted with some of its fruits. 

The arrows, supposed to be as long as the man using them, are straight as 
a die and well balanced with varying barbs on the points and finished with a 
light reed shaft, having no feathering and wrapped with a cotton thread of 
native manufacture. They are innocent of any metal or poison and are 
effective because of the weight, accuracy and tremendous force given them by 
the heavy bow. Truly a powerful weapon, as evidenced by what happened 
later and our fleeting glimpse one morning of a huge alligator with only the 
shaft protruding from its heavy armoured neck. 

About this time I had some dealings with the arms cabinet, and came away 
with a heavy .45 and a belt that carried an extra clip of ammunition, and I 
noticed too that the peons in the various camps very quickly rid themselves 
of any night guards they caught sleeping on their jobs. 

Aside from occasional visits when tracks were seen in the vicinity of camps 
or on the river banks, they troubled us very little after that until January, 
when a poor native woodcutter almost in sight of the rig reached up to cut an 
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overhanging vine and drew upon him a flight of three arrows, one unfortunate- 

ly in the solar plexus, and in spite of operation within six hours he died in 

two days. He neither saw nor heard anything unusual before or after being 

hit. I hesitate to describe the plight of the poor unfortunate at the hands of a 

| doctor not even a pretended surgeon, a camp clerk anesthetist and a trans- 

| ortation foreman as first assistant. What they lacked in skill they made up 

i 2 in anxiety to do the best they could, and I’ve seen worse technique in some 

| hospitals than they exhibited after a brief drilling. Again, in April, after 

| a quiescent two months, a few arrows were shot from a distance into the 

drilling camp, and on one night several fell into the rig itself, but without any 
casualties. 

Beri-Beri and dysentery and the ever present malaria were keeping me 
pretty well occupied, when like a bolt from the blue, on the night of May rst, 
four or five Indians under cover of the darkness crept within ten yards of the 
drillers’ bunkhouse and shot arrows at the men sitting talking within. Two 
passed through the copper screening, one to find its mark in the right chest of 
the head driller, one W. G. Smith, passing completely through his chest and 
imbedding itself in a rib in front. 

The story of how four natives walked the track those 15 Km. through the 
jungle in a downpour of rain—because falling trees had broken the telephone 
wire in several places—to call me, of how we stood guard over the train crew 


a3 ‘ whilst they hewed away at other fallen trees blocking the track, of how we 
S:} finally arrived at the camp to find sterilizer already boiling, would make a 
ale fitting movie prologue to the job of removing that arrow. From 2 until 5 
Si" a.m. I slaved, sweated, cursed and prayed, until finally the devilish six-barbed 
en thing was out and my patient was resting comfortably. In fiction too, the 
| i f patient would have recovered,—this one, however, died in six days from a 
oe 


| generalized streptococcus infection, for although not poisoned, these arrows 
ts are anything but clean. 
| That episode closed down the well for some weeks until more drillers and 
adequate guards could be secured, and after relieving everyone else somebody 
BH finally thought of the doctor and they sent him a relief too. Before leaving, 
the new incumbent (how I wished him luck) and I, after dressing a wounded 
engine oe ee went out and brought in the rest of a train which the Indians, 
becoming bolder to attack such a noisy and awesome machine, had ambushed 
at Km. 8. But we saw nothing more than the footprints of the wretches and 
| the eight broken arrows—ironic calling cards—they had stuck upright in the 
| ground between the rails at regular intervals on either side of the cars they had 
overturned. , 
The well being re-manned was carried on to completion, and as the results 
did not justify further drilling the material was pulled out and the evacuation 
of the district completed some two months after the occurrence of the incident 
| with the Motilones. 
i The Indian, therefore, probably believes that he has succeeded in driving 
) : the White Man from his domain, and will be even more eager to ‘‘do in” 
@ further explorers whose fearful engines will no longer frighten him—he is 
waiting to receive all who wish to come. In my peaceful little hospital located 
in the midst of a vast grazing country I can sit back and wish him well with 
his darned old jungle—if he wants it for himself badly enough to fight for it 
| so successfully, I hope that the world lets him keep it. 
) 
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LOVE AT FIRST’ SIGHT 


by Dr. A. Battuiz, DEAN oF WINDsOoR 


AM rather diffident of giving the impressions drawn from my visit to 

Canada, as impressions formed on so short a stay must necessarily be 

superficial. But I have a temperament which makes me able to break the 
ice rather quickly with other people and my fellow creatures are enormously 
interesting to me. To meet new people is to me a romantic adventure and, 
consequently, my impressions have sometimes proved to be unexpectedly 
true. I would add that faults of people or nations are of no interest to me. 
They exist of course, everywhere, but they are the accidents, not the realities 
of human nature, and only the realities are interesting. A piece of ground is 
not interesting because of its weeds, but because of its capacity for cultivating 
fruits and flowers. Weeds only need considering as something to be removed 
to give freedom for the growth of plants, but a piece of ground that is merely 
weeded is nothing until the cultivation of its capacities has been taken in 
hand. Therefore, the capacity for nobleness is what I look for and try to 
find in people or in nations. 

Now, during the course of my stay in Canada I was the guest of families 
of all kinds and saw something of Canadian character in a fairly intimate 
way. But also, | managed to arrange almost everywhere for an evening gather- 
ing of young men. In one place, young officers, in another, undergraduates, 
in another, artists, and so on, and with these I had long discussions sometimes 
lasting till two or three in the morning and I had a fair opportunity of judging 
of the quality of their minds. The first impression which all this intercourse 
with Canadians gave me was of their independence of mind. I mean their 
power of thinking for themselves. In the old world or in the States young 
men draw mainly on second-hand thought. They sometimes do it brilliantly 
and are interesting to talk to, but unless you find behind this that they are 
thinking for themselves you very soon get to the end of what makes them 
interesting. With all the Canadians I met, their interest lay in the fact that 
they were thinking for themselves. They were not all specially clever or 
brilliant. Their thought was not necessarily profound, but it always had the 
interest which comes from originality. It was their own thought they ex- 
pressed, and the value of that is that people who think for themselves are in a 
position to learn and are bound to learn. It seems to me that I have had evi- 
dence that my estimate is right. When I returned, I talked over this matter 
with a distinguished master of an Oxford college who had had a great ex- 
perience of Rhodes scholars, and he said that of all of them the Canadians 
seem most able to work on towards really great scholarships, and that they 
had, in fact, among their Rhodes scholars, produced some men who promised 
to become men of real learning. 

But the evidence is also to be found in the Canadian universities. I do not 
think there are any young universities which have got through the stage of 
being mere places for tuition and into the stage of to hepntss valuable research 
work so quickly and so thoroughly as the Canadian universities have done. 
They are already beginning to take their place in the world for their research 
work. The Medical School at Toronto and all the research work in connec- 
tion with agriculture are evidences of what mean. The third evidence lies in 
their school of art. [ have no hesitation in saying that the new school of art 
in Canada is the most original school, and the school which expresses national 
individuality most clearly, that is to be found in the world to-day. 
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ADDRESS TO THE MONTREAL CHAPTER OF 
THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 


by Dr. J. P. Day. 


and the Economics Department of a University have very much in com- 
mon. The Economics Course at a University deals essentially with the 
roblem of making the best use of resources, but the solution of this phe 
in actual business life, and in relation to any one industry or business, demands 
the services of the cost accountant. Both of us, my Department and your 
Society, I believe, have the opportunity of doing invaluable service, not only 
in the useful help we give to the individual, but, through such help to in- 
dividuals, we can and do guide to some extent, and perhaps to a very con- 
siderable extent, the economic developments and activities of this progressive 
country into those channels where they will be most beneficial to the pros- 
perity of the whole community. And the better we do our work the more the 
country benefits. But it seems to me that all your work is handicapped by the 
fact that you ate working with an essentially faulty instrument. Your unit 
of measurement, your unit of monetary value, is the dollar, and unfortunately 
the dollar is only a relatively stable unit. When the monetary unit becomes 
violently unstable, as the German mark did in 1923, accountancy becomes im- 
‘egec Nominal values leapt up a hundredfold in a month; as 1f what one 
ad called cents at the beginning of a month, one was obliged to call dollars 
at the end. Statements of accounts and balance sheets lost all meaning. To- 
day, Germany and most of the World have got back to a comparatively stable 
monetary unit, but yet the unit is not entirely stable, not so stable as it might 
be, and to the extent that instability exists, it spoils the results which all 
your care for right principles of accountancy and accurate methods would 
otherwise give. 
Besides introducing an element of falsity into accounting, the instability 
of the monetary unit has many other grievous results, so many and so im- 
portant in fact that Sir Josiah Stamp does not hesitate to call it the greatest 
single evil of our time. In the United Kingdom, for example, it took £179 
in 1923 to buy what {100 would have bought before the War. This led to the 
need to adjust wages and salaries to this higher level, and the process of ad- 
justment was difficult, spasmodic, uneven, discontinuous, and often unfair, 
causing distress and discontent. The difficulties arising out of the adjustment 
of wages are familiar to all; just recently we have some facts which may in- 
terest you about the adjustment of the earnings of professional men. Taking 
the 200 highest paid doctors in 1923, they had only been able to raise their 
professional earnings by 36%, instead of the 79%, which was necessary to put 
them on the same level as in 1914; the 300 highest paid solicitors had reached 
a 57% increase, and the 50 highest paid dentists 45%. In fact, the only large 
profession which had been able to earn enough to better its position was the 


| AM, as you know, a Professor of Economics, and I feel that your Society 
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Accountant's, the 200 highest paid of whom had increased their earnings by 
98%. If one takes not the highest paid, but other samples, the results are a 
little more favourable for the other professions, especially in the lowest paid 
ranks, but the only profession the increase of whose earnings in the United 
Kingdom has really out-paced the rise in the cost of living has been the Ac- 
countant's. 

My point is that the monetary unit ought to be of stable value, a unit 
whose purchasing power should beabout the same year by year. Every civi- 
lised country in the World to-day is giving increased attention to the possibili- 
ties of a greater stabilisation of its monetary unit, which means, of course, a 
stabilisation of the general level of prices. There are many serious evils 
which could be avoided and many advantages which could be gained, if this 
stabilisation could be achieved. And there are several ways and possibilities 
which might contribute to success, among which the most important is gener- 
ally considered to be the proper control of credit through the banks. Too 
much credit means inflated prices, and too little means an unnecessary handi- 
cap to business enterprise. So important is this proper control of credit that 
most countries have established a special organization, usually called a 
Central Bank, to exercise control. The Bank of England, co-operating with 
the Treasury, so acts for Britain; the Federal Reserve Board is supposed toact 
so for the United States, and all the British Dominions, except Canada, have 
Central Banks of Rediscount. Now I—open as I am to the charge of not 
having lived very long in Canada—do not wish to pose as an authority. It 
may very well be that we have a banking system here which is excellently 
adapted to our needs and requirements, and that we do not need to follow the 
example of the other countries in establishing any Central Bank; but what I 
do feel is that here in Canada in this matter of the control of credit, there isa 
certain lack of responsibility. In countries which have a Central Bank, the 
people know who are responsible for the general credit policy. In Canada, 
we do not; we do not know whether, or how far the great chartered Banks 
accept any direct responsibility to anyone except their shareholders and their 
customers; or whether one Bank could if others did not; or what degree of 
co-operation exists; or how far the Ministry of Finance at Ottawa, the Central 
Gold Trustees, or the Treasury Board accept any responsibility. If a Con- 
ference of the directors of the Central Banks of the Empire is held soon, as 
may well happen, how will Canada select a representative? 

The whole subject is, I am afraid, too technical and difficult to be dealt 
with in an after-dinner speech, but in conclusion I would like to emphasize 
again: 

(1) We need a monetary unit whose purchasing power would be as nearly 

stable as possible. 

(2) The maintenance of a stable value, z.e., of a stable general level of 
prices, is largely a matter of credit policy. 

(3) We should know who accepts the responsibility of so regulating the 
creation of credit as to maintain, in the interests of the country at 
large, a stable general level of prices. 

(4) If the Banks jointly accept this responsibility and can co-operate under 
present conditions to achieve this result, well and good; but if 
this is not so, we should consider the possibilities of improving the 
existing methods of general credit control. 
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But the same independence of mind I noticed in some minor things. 

For instance, I found in a large number of houses in which I stayed that 
the owners were in the habit, from time to time as they could afford it, of 
buying pictures and had made little collections. Now these collections were 
always the result of their own judgment and their own taste. In nips or in 
the States, you hardly ever find people buying pictures on their own judgment. 
They buy pictures which either have already the stamp of recognition, as in 
the case a old masters, or they buy what is recommended by some critic 
or some school of critics, but they do not trust their own judgment. It seems 
to me very symptomatic of the Canadian mind that they often, even in houses 
of people of modest means, who would not think of collecting pictures at all 
in England, care enough and trust their own judgement enough to buy 
pictures until by degrees they have accumulated a small collection. 

The second quality I noticed was that never did I see any symptoms of 
snobbishness. I expect that there are snobs in the big towns, as snobbishness 
is almost inseparable from town communities. But it is not obviously a 
common trait and I know no other country where I could have gone a round of 
visits of this sort and not come on a single instance. It is part of the freedom 
from self-consciousness which characterizes the independence of their minds. 

The third characteristic is the really intense, even passionate feeling for 
Canada which you find inso many. That again seems to mea big feature. It 
is not the sort of flag-waving patriotism that you find sometimes, but the 
belief that Canada is a wonderful country, with real beauty and interest, and 
lovable things of its own. It is a love of country which looks into the future, 
not merely into the past, though there are past traditions that feed it in many 
districts. Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are all very conscious of 
the past, but in the main it is the future and the desire to do something for 
Canada which seems to stir men. The same feeling may exist elsewhere, but 
I have never come across anything quite of the same sort. There is a romance 
about this feeling of patriotism which stirs one. 

I was struck by the remarkable individuality of the different Provinces. 
Each has an independent contribution to make to the whole national life. 
In some cases it is the special memory of the past which gives the character- 
istic as in Quebec or the Maritimes sometimes it is the result of environment 
as in the western plains. But they are all strong, virile characteristics which, 
in the end, must help to create a great people. I have come back intensely 
impressed with the belief that Canada has a tremendous future. Not because 
of its enormous latent wealth, but because of the character of its people. A 
great ses may make great use of wealth. A small people will only be 
degraded by it. 

I believe there are capacities of greatness in the character of the Canadians 
sufficiently strong to enable them to use wealth nobly. It is to be remembered 
also that experience shows that great minds and characters have come mainly 
from the soil. Town dwellers tend towards superficiality of character and 
mind. Most of the countries of the world are becoming more and more urban 
in their character, but Canada must have for many centuries a great agricul- 
tural population, the feeding ground for great minds. 
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WINTER SKETCHING 


by A. Y. Jackson, R.C.A. 


‘WP NHE attitude prevalent some time ago that one must not glory in our 
winter because it hurt business and which led to the abandonment of 
the ice palaces and winter carnivals, is now happily past and winter 

may be approved of without giving offence. 

Seventy or eighty years ago Kreighoff showed his delight in the Canadian 
winter through his innumerable studies of canvases, painted mostly along the 
St. Lawrence. For many years afterwards winter was a neglected factor in 
Canadian art, until Maurice Cullen vigorously revived it. I. W. Morrice, too, 
in his occasional returns to Canada, has left a record of our winter in a series 
of remarkable canvases, and since then the prejudice against winter in art has 
gradually subsided. Today our most neglected and least successful art season 
is the summer; respect for the Barbizon tradition seems to have submerged 
any possibilities i, new vision in its interpretation. But winter had no es- 
tablished canons, and the artist has a sense of adventure and freedom painting 
it. 

Anywhere below Quebec is good sketching ground in winter, and if it is 
one of the old fashioned winters with blankets of snow piled on the roofs and 
over the fences and bright sunlight radiating from it, then you want to get 
off at every station you pass. 

In time one gets to appreciate qualities in snow; the soft snow that makes 
big mushrooms over the roofs and loads down the spruce trees, and the fine 
driving snow which makes swinging lines of drift and leaves big scoops be- 
hind the barns and in the lee of rocks and trees; the fluffy snow that absorbs 
all the light and reflects nothing, and which, fortunately, the first wind sweeps 
away. There is the erosion too of wind and sun exposing all the winter's 
history. March and April are the HaEPY sketching months, when the snow 
is old and rich in form and texture, and the cold does not stiffen the colours or 
nip the fingers, and when the thaw starts, every day brings changes of colour 
and new elements in design. There the snow is lying deep along by the snake 
fences, but with ploughed land and dry grass coming through where the wind 
has blown the snow thin, and the ice or slush and pools of water and mere 
remnants of snow where the sun cannot find it. The snow, too, is sensitive 
to every phase of light, and changes in sympathy with the sky; the relation- 
ship of the two is often the chief problem. 

For convenience, one may catty a small sketch box and wood panels, and 
the colour squeezed on the bottom of the box before starting, and a sketch 
book wherein to note effects or to record old sleighs or horses, clouds, barns, 
trees and other material. 

On the merits of skis or snowshoes the winter is neutral. After a couple 
of seasons sketching with expert skiers like Edwin Holgate or Clarence 
Gagnon, the disadvantage of skis seemed to be the artist's inability to get by 
a good slope without making art secondary to sport. Gagnon, skiing from 
St. Joachim over Cap Tourmente to Baie St. Paul, introduced skis to that 
district. Some hours after arriving he heard in the little hotel an animated 
discussion between two habitants regarding his ski tracks. ‘‘A load of 
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furniture and something dragging,’’ one insisted; and the retort. ‘‘Bah, then 
how did they get on the far side of the telegraph poles?’’ 

In the snow the colour of barns ani horses is intensified and the happy 
instinct for colour among the French Canadians is apparent, but their in- 
dividualism is being mistaken for crudity, and the hopeless standardized 
greys and dead colours of the rest of the continent are displacing their gayer 
and less conventional efforts. 

The picturesque side of Quebec is rapidly disappearing, the traditional 
architecture has given way to the bungalow and red brick atrocities surround- 
ed by verandahs, the homespuns and rugs and blankets are being made to sell 
to tourists, the old boat-shaped red sleigh which faded to violet grey is being 
supplanted by an artist-proof factory article. Quebec architecture is now a 
subject for serious research among architects. Bedspreads, rugs and such things 
are going to museums or being acquired by collectors. The folk songs, super- 
seded by the gramophone and radio, are moving into higher circles and being 
sung at concerts in New York or elsewhere. 

The painter, however, is not dependent on the picturesque, for while an 
old house makes a nice coloured photograph, fine canvases can be developed 
from the slightest of external natives. Morrice once painted a canvas of the 
St. Lawrence, a line of dark water, a line of blue hills beyond, and two little 
black figures in the snow in the foreground; the snow was beautiful,—and 
then one noticed that it was simply thebare canvas. Another was a sleigh on 
the ice, a couple of bushes that marked the road and a blurred line of houses 
in the background. 

But one regrets the passing of the tabitant. He is rarely met with now. 
Some years ago the writer spent Holy Week in a little village where he could 
tell the people in the house of the outside world without being thought a 
bore, of the bigness of London, the beauty of Paris and the rush of Chicago. 
They kept an open house and breakfast was served nearly every morning before 
a crowded roomful of picturesque individuals writing for the ‘‘Messe.’’ With 
everyone striking matches on the low ceiling and spitting on the floor, some- 
one would call out ‘4 la messe,’ and they would all pile out, and, seizing a 
broom to sweep up, madame naively remarks to me ‘‘comme a Chicago, tou- 
jours pressée. 

ae. ise aver sear ae 


Ever changing is the river with its fields of ice running with the tides, 
driven by the winds, now crowding along the north shore, tomorrow blown 
to the south shore to be left stranded when the tide is out. On the cliffs 
above us the shrill voice of little Chatles Arthur of our boarding house de- 
claiming to his companions, “‘V'la les pensionnaires de chez nous,’’ while 
Robinson is trying to convince me that a large chunk of ice going out is the 
very piece he put in a sketch that morn.ng on its way up. 

Sometimes the weather is discouraging, with a week of biting east wind 
and all the colour swept off the map. Once after a long spell of dull weather 
it rained and froze, and then followed a week of brilliant sunlight on a 
country that looked as though it had been freshly varnished—everything 
scattered and scintillating—until the sun melted it off and we were able to 
work again. 

It is not all fun, but there is a zes: to winter painting—every winter is 
different too, and every trip is an adven:ure. 
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‘ BOUAS 


GOETHE’S FAUST DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE ORIGINAL 
METRES WITH COMMENTARY AND NOTES $y W. H. Van DER 


SmissEN. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 


ROF. VAN DER SMIsSEN’S ‘chief object in undertaking this work has been 

to offer English readers who havenot such a knowledge of the German 

language as to enable them to benefit »y the labours of recent German editors 
and critics a new guide for the better understanding of Goethe's Faust." 

Up-to-date commentary and note seem to have been foremost in the 
translator’s mind, whereas ‘‘an origiral translation’’ was only decided upon 
because of secondary considerations: i: was not practical “‘to edit an existing 
translation with certain necessary amendations and notes.’’ Obviously this 
formulation of the translator’s object might have fully justified the addition 
of ‘‘another volume of criticism to the hundreds already existing’’; as for a 
‘‘translation’’ of Goethe's Faust, it seems to us, we are entitled to a more 
substantial justification. 

However, from this subordinatios of objects in Prof. van der Smissen's 
mind partly results the hybridic character of his work. His primary object of 
making recent editions and criticisms accessible to a certain type of intel- 
lectual English readers accounts for the unusual amount of commentary, for 
the translation of the Urfaust, for the daring omissions and changes made in 
Goethe’s text. If in the translator's opinion a conflict arises between con- 
clusions of recent criticism and the tue translator's task “‘to reproduce the 
original text, both as to substance and form, with the utmost fidelity,’ 
Professor van der Smissen chooses to sacrifice the latter to the former. That 
a translation of the Fragment of 1790 is not added to that of the Urfaust is 
merely an inconsistency which may be explained by various reasons not 
related to the genetical method of the work. It is manifest, however, that 
once one starts supplying the materia. necessary for “‘a clearer comprehension 
of the genesis of Part I."’, one shoulc not ee half way by omitting a most 
important link between the Urfaust znd the final version of 1808. Did Prof. 
van der Smissen want to make up for this gap by adding 36 lines from the 
Fragment to the text of the Urfaust? If so, the reader would be thankful not 
only for the announcement of such an unwarranted insertion but also for 
knowing the leading principle that :ccounts for the choice of the lines in- 
serted. (Urfaust, line 394-430.) 

The reasons which Prof. van der smissen sets forth for incorporating the 
last 31 lines of the ‘‘Forest and Cavem”’ scene into the ‘Valentine’ scene are 
by no means convincing. For is not the final version by a mature poct weight- 
ier than the fragmentary text by a youthful poet? And is not the precedent 
created by adaptations for the stage irrelevant since this translation 1s not 
intended for the English stage? Furthermore, Prof. van der Smissen can hardly 
be serious when he suggests Goethe’ carelessness in editing as the explana- 
tion for the so-called incongruity. Goethe acted deliberately when he made 
the change in question; as a matter o/ fact many modern critics consider it an 
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improvement, in spite of some incongruities that remain asa result of it. And 
last, but not least, we may ask why the translator did not transpose the rest 
of the ‘‘Forest and Cavern’’ scene after Gretchen's fall in conformity with 
Goethe's first version in the Fragment? 

I have already mentioned that besides the changes announced by the trans- 
lator there are others completely arbitrary and unexplained. A few more 
examples: 1. Line 1358 in the translated Urfaust belongs neither to the 
Urfaust nor to the Fragment.—2. Why is the king of the flea-song a king of 
Thule in the Urfaust (Urfaust, line 102) and a king of Mauretania in the final 
version (page 70, line 50)? The latter country may add local colour to the 
Spanish song; but to associate, even formally, this burlesque song with the 
beautiful ballad of the king of Thule is more than may reasonably be deemed 
allowable.—3. On page 117, line 32: ‘‘Be’t quickly done, whate’er must be’’ 
is the translation of the Urfaust-version,not that of either Fragment or final text. 

It is regrettable that Prof. van der Smissen did not suggest somehow by a 
different title to his work that the reader is not going to find Goethe’s Faust, 
but an adaptation based upon the translator’s standpoint of critical inter- 
pretation. For what will be the line of demarcation between substantial and 
accidental alterations and omissions? If such arbitraily subjective methods are 
to be applied to translations, almost anything can be made of an ‘‘incom- 
mensurable’’ and “‘fantastic’’ work like Goethe's Faust. ae ep P 
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RUSSIA IN 1926 dy R. F. and M. S. McWixiiams. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
$1.00. 

R vssia and her doings have so often been used as the battleground for 
political theorists of all intensities, that it is a certain relief to come 

acrossa bookabout Russia that keeps clear forthe most part of controversial matter. 

This is such a book. Mrs. McWilliams’ part has been to record her fears 
and observations as she toured Russia with her husband, and this she has 
done with considerable vividness and skill. The account of the extraordinary 
daily pilgrimage to the Lenin Mausoleum of thousands of devout worship- 
pers, we might almost call them, is good. ‘‘There on the base in full view 
under brilliant concealed lights lies the body of Lenin. The head rests on a 
bright red cushion. The body is covered with what seems to be a worn red 
flag. The arms and hands lie outside the covering; the right one clenched; 
the left lying easily . . . , etc.,’’ and the volume is full of such interesting pen 
pictures of a country which still sounds mysterious and formidable to so many 
westerners. 

The conclusion and summary is done by Mr. McWilliams. He prophesies 
that ‘there are grave economic difficulties ahead for Russia,’’ but so are there 
fora good many people. The value of the book is not in these generalizations— 
of which, however, there are not many—but in the pictures of ordinary life in 
Soviet Russia with which it is well stocked. 


Also received: 
THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER dy Hitpur Dixettus. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd. $2.00. ; 


Most readable—high principle, witchcraft, and divine guidance are 
mingled strangely in the central character's life. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS—Continued. 


Department of Hygzene. 


The Governors are convinced that the time has come 
when our Department of Hygiene should be re-organized 
in such a manner as to make it possible to extend the 
teaching of this Department to include sound instrcu- 
tion in public health and also participation in an advisory 
capacity in the great health movements of thecommunity. 
As a first step towards this Dr. A. Grant Fleming has 
been appointed Acting Director for one year. 


McGILL HONOUR ROLL 


{7 is possible that a considerable number of McGill 

graduates are not aware that about nine months ago 
the University issued a Roll of Honour containing the 
records of those of her graduates and undergraduates who 
had served in the Great War. The book had been some 
time in course of preparation owing to the desire to have 
the matter as nearly correct as possible and to give every 
opportunity for the inclusion of all. 


THE ACGILL NEWS II 


It is a book of 228 pages in double column, printed on 
smooth cream Carlyle Japan paper of the best quality 
and bound in red morocco; the whole at a cost of a little 
over $12.00 per copy. The cover design is particularly 
striking and appropriate with a Maple Leaf in each 
corner, the crest of the University and the words ‘McGill 
Honour Roll 1914-1918"" below, all in gilt with a gilt 
edging. The preliminary part consists of a dedication, 
foreword and an account of the part played by McGill in 
the great cause. This is followed by 321 photographs 
of those who were killed, with a brief record of their 
services below the photograph, four on a page. After 
which are the records of 42 who were killed or died in 
the service but for whom no photographs could be 
obtained. The remainder of the book consists of the 
records of 2,696 who came through with their lives. 
The drawings have been done by the well-known artist, 


Mr. C. W. Simpson, of Montreal, and the book its a. 


splendid example of fine press work. 

Notwithstanding the cost of the book, the University 
authorities are willing to dispose of the volume to 
graduates and undergraduates for $7.00 There are still 
about three hundred copies available. They can be 
purchased from the Bursar for the price named. 
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Notes 


Dr. Edward W. Archibald, Arts ’92, Med. '96, senior surgeon of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, has been elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, one of the highest 
honours which may be conferred upon a surgeon in the English-speaking 
world. Not long since, Dr. Archibald, who is also director of the 
Department of Surgery in the Faculty of Medicine, was elected an 
honorary member of the New York Academy of Medicine, being the 
first Canadian to receive that honour. 


Miss Madeline De Blois, Arts '27, has been awarded a college 
fellowship at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. She completed an 
honour’s course in mathematics and physics at McGill. 


Mrs. Hutchinson, wife of Dr. John A. Hutchinson, Med. '78, died 
on March 25th at her home, 4170 St. Catherine Street, Westmount. 
Dr. J. W. Hutchinson, Med. 'o4, of Ottawa, is a son. 


A special meeting of the Montreal Presbytery, Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, was held at Georgetown, Que., to commemorate the fortieth 
anniversary of the acceptance of that charge by Rev. Dr. George Whill- 
ans, Arts "82, who has occupied the pulpit for that prolonged period of 
time. Dr. Whillans was born in Ottawa in 1860 and pursued theological 
studies at the Montreal Presbyterian College. 


Janet Cross Fetherstonhaugh, wife of E. C. B. Fetherstonhaugh, 
who died in Montreal in April, was the mother of E, P. Fetherston- 
haugh, Sci. '99, Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science of the University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg; of Harold L. Fetherstonhaugh, Sci. ‘og, Mont- 
teal; of Mrs. Robertson, widow of Dr. Armour A. Robertson, Arts ’go, 
Med. '94, Montreal; of Mrs. Harrington, wife of Conrad D. Harrington, 
Sci. '07; of Mrs. Robinson, wife of Gerald Robinson, Arts ’o5, Montreal, 


Zoe Martha Harrower, widow of Dr. Robert C. Blair, Med. ’6s5, 
died at her home in Montreal on March 27th at the age of 72 years. 


Wilbert G. McBride, Sci. 'o2, who has been appointed to the chair 
of mining engineering in the Faculty of Applied Science, has enjoyed 
a long and important connection with the mining industry of the 
United States and Mexico. After gtaduation he was in succession 
chief engineer of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. in Arizona; 
superintendent of the Sierra de Cobre Mines Co. in Mexico; general 
superintendent of the Great Western Copper Co. in Arizona; assistant 
manager of the Detroit Copper Co. in the same State; and since 1917 
genera] manager of the Old Dominion Company at Globe, Arizona. 
Mr. McBride is a native of Inglewood, Ont. 


Dr. Frank G. Pedley, Arts ’13, Med. ‘16, has been appointed lec- 
turer in industrial medicine in the Faculty of Medicine. He has had 


considerable experience in public health work and returns to McGill 
from Columbia University. 


In Boston, Mass., on March 28th, the death occurred at the early 
age of 23 years of Dorothy Mann, wife of G. Blair Gordon, Sci. 22; and 
daughter of J. A. Mann, K.C., Law ‘or, and Mrs. Mann, of Montreal. 
Mrs. Gordon is also survived by one son, James, now two years of age. 


Mrs. MclIlmoyl, wife of Dr. Henry A. McIlmoyl, Med. '76, of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., died in that city during the month of March. She 
was formerly Miss Sophia Wert and was born in Iroquois, Ont. 


Dr. Laurence W. Fitzmaurice, Med. ‘25, has recently returned to 
Canada after having spent a year at the Pekin Union Medical College 
under selection by the Rockefeller Foundation. While in China, Dr. 
Fitzmaurice saw service for four weeks at a war base north of Pekin and 
was awarded a medal by the Chinese government. He returned to Canada 


by way of India and Europe. 


William H. Barnes, M.Sc., Ph.D., Sci. '24, the eldest son of Pro- 
fessor Howard T. Barnes, Sci. ‘93, has been awarded the much coveted 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowship having a value of £350 per year, the award 
to be held at the Royal Institution, London, in the department of 
physical chemistry. 


U 
G. Gordon Gale, Sci. ‘03, general manager of the Gatineau Power 
Company, Ottawa, has been promoted to be first vice-president of the 
company. 


William Baby, father of Dr. Henry Baby, Med. "17, of Montreal, 
died in April at his home in Chatham, Ont., where he had lived for 
many years, 


Dr. Charles A. Arnott, Med. ‘15, has purchased the practice at 
Dickinson's Landing, Ont., of the late Dr. W. A. Feader, Med. ‘95. 


The Colonial Auxiliary Forces Officers’ Decoraton has been con- 
ferred upon Colonel the Hon. Gerald V White, C.B.E., Sci. ’or, of the 
Lanark and Renfrew Regiment, Canadian Militia. 


Dr. G. E. Moodie, Med. '23, has opened a practice in the village of 
Wales, Ont. 


H. M. Finlayson, Sci. '23, and Mrs. Finlayson, of Cornwall, Ont., 
have the sympathy of many graduate friends in the loss on April 15th , 
of their infant son, Harold Kenneth. 


Dr. W. R. Morse, Med. ’02, medical missionary under the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board and dean of the Union Medical College 
at Chengtu, China, had a number of thrilling experiences during his 
journey down the Yangtse River to Shanghai. At the time he was very 
ill, and upon arrival at Shanghai was removed to the Peking Union 
Medical College Hospital to receive treatment. 


Rev. Henry R. C. Avison, Arts ‘22, lately assistant at the American 
Church, Montreal, has assumed work under the Board of Home Missions 
of the United Church of Canada in the province of Manitoba. 


After a year as registrar of the Montreal Presbyterian College, Rev. 
F. Scott Mackenzie, M.A., Th.D., Arts ‘14, has been inducted into the 
chair of systematic theology and apologetics in the same institution. 


Dr. A. M. J. Tanney, Med. ‘15, of Montreal, is in Vienna engaged in 
post-graduate studies. 


Rev. Mahlon I. Robinson, Arts ‘12, has been invited to remain for a 
fourth Conference year in charge of the United Church at Iroquois, Ont. 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. Wilfrid Bovey, Arts 'o3, has been ap- 
pointed a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour of France in recognition 
of his services in the spread of French culture. 


George H. A. Montgomery, K.C., Law '97, has been elected baton- 
nier of the Montreal Bar. Errol McDougall, Law ’o4, Aubrey H. Elder, 


Arts ‘10, Law "13, and W. C. Nicholson, Arts ‘06, Law "13, are coun- 
cillors. 


Fred. E. Bronson, Sci. ‘og, of Ottawa, has been appointed a member 
of the Federal District Commission, appointed by the Dominion Gov- 


ernment to administer the new Federal District embracing Ottawa and 
its surroundings. 


Dr. E. V. Hogan, Med. '96, of Halifax, N.S., has been elected a 
director of the Nova Scotia Tramways and Power Company, Limited. 


A. S. Noad, M.A., Arts ‘19, Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of English at the University, has been granted one year's leave of 
absence to become assistant editor of ‘‘The World’s Best Literature” 


, 


a new series which is to be published by the Columbia University Press, 
at the invitation of the English Department of that University. 
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John P. Wolfe, Law ‘21, has been elected treasurer ot the bar of the 
St. Francis district. F. 8. Rugg, K.C., Law 'o3, is a member of its 
council. 


H. A. Chisholm, past student, has been appointed division manager 
of the Sun Life Assurance Co. in Cuba, where he was once stationed as 
Canadian Trade Commissioner. 
in India and Ceylon. 


He has also been Trade Commissioner 


Dr. G. R. Lomer, Arts '03, University Librarian, represented the 
University at the celebration of the fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Louvain, whith was held there late in June. 


George U. Ryley, formerly land commissioner of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, who died at Ottawa in April, was the father of A. St. 
C. Ryley, Sci. ‘10, of Montreal, and of E. G. Ryley, Sct. ‘14, of Walker- 
ville, Ont. 


On April 20th, at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Walter 
Douglas, in New York City, the death took place of Agnes Smith, widow 
of Dr. Robert Bell, Sci. "61, of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


W. E. Knowles, K.C., past student, of Moose Jaw, Sask., has been 
appointed a justice of the King’s Bench division for Saskatchewan. 


Eugene Forsey, M.A., Arts '25, Rhodes Scholar at Balliol College, 
Oxford, represented the Canadian National Federation of Students at 
the third Annual Universities Congress held at Bristol in March. 


A. Murray Robertson, past student, who has been district traffic 
superintendent in charge of the Main and York central offices of the Bell 
Telephone Co. in Montreal, has been transferred to Quebec as district 
traffic superintendent of the Quebec office. 


Dr. E. D. Brown, Med. '18, who is division medical officer of the 
Canadian National Railways at Nipigon, Ont., has been publicly con- 
gratulated by Sir Henry Thornton, president of the C.N.R., for his 
‘‘personal courage’’ and “fine devotion to the best traditions of his 
profession”’ for having at great personal risk and without hope of mone- 
tary reward, gone to the relief of a woman patient whose life was in 
danger. To do so Dr. Brown and a companion travelled for 23 miles 
by water in the face of a heavy wind, accompanied by snow, the pre- 
diction being freely made when they commenced their perilous journey 
that they could not hope to return in safety. 


Dr. George L. D. Kennedy, Med. "15, has left Ottawa for Hartford, 
Conn., where he is to enter practice. In Ottawa he has been a member 
of the staff of the Civic Hospital and an attending physician at the 
Protestant Infants’ Home, as well as an officer in the Canadian Field 
Artillery. 


W. W. Colpitts, M.Sc., LL.D., Sci. "99, has been elected president 
of the Canadian Club of New York. 


Samuel Fortier, Sci. '85, associate chief, Division of Agricultural 
Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S., has just published a revised 
and rewritten edition—the third—of *‘ Use of Water in Irrigation.” 


J D. McGill, ‘25, has accepted a position with the Landers, Frary 
and Clark Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Kekaha, Kanai, T.H. 
February 7th, 1927. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM GEO. R. EWART, Jr., 
Sc. ‘oo TO E. E. PALMER, Sc. ‘or. 


So far as I know there are only two McGill men besides myself in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Buffet, of Med. ’oo. He is a Newfoundland man; 
you may not have met him. The other is Alex. Brodie, who you will 
likely remember was a demonstrator in chemistry and a great mile 
runner. He is one of the chemists at the Sugar Planters’ Experiment 
Station in Honolulu... 

[ have two sons and one daughter. My eldest son 1 wanted to send 
to McGill, but we thought he could do better in the course he wanted to 
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take, forestry, at one of the American universities, so he is now in his 
third year at Cornell. 

It was very amusing your hunting for Kanai among the Fiji Islands. 
I do not remember who saddled the name of Fiji on to me, probably some 
one who had taken a prize in geography in high school and remembered 
that Hawaii and Fiji were both in the Pacific Ocean. I tried to explain 
that Fiji was about 3,000 miles from Hawaii, but, of course, that had 
absolutely no effect. 

If you do come to Hawaii be sure to look me up. Kanai is only 
about 100 miles from Honolulu, and if you are interested in scenery we 
have some to show, as fine as you will find anywhere. 

At present I am buried in the mountains in a construction camp 
building, an irrigation ditch and storage reservoir of one of the big 
sugar companies, which is the most important industry we have in 
Hawaii. It is a very rugged country and the irrigafion ditch includes 
about twelve miles of rock tunneling. 

What you said about a six-inch snow fall and a“ white’’ Christmas 
brings back memories. I have seen no snow since 1900, and often 
wonder if I would be able to stand cold weather. I used to enjoy the 
winter weather in Montreal very much. Where I am now I am at an 
elevation of 3,500 feet and at this time of year we occasionally have a 
slight touch of frost in the early mornings and I quite enjoy ir. 

That football game you saw in which McGill was walloped was 
true to form. All the time I was at McGill I never saw a McGill foot- 
ball team win a game. We could beat the other universities at field 
sports, hockey, or anything but football. I followed the football 
records for a few years after I left Montreal and McGill did quite well, 
but I have not kept track of the games now for a good many years. 

Again very many thanks for your letter. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Geo. R. Ewart, Jr. 
SCIENCE ‘26 

Rumour has it that Apams is on the verge of getting married. 

Arrey and Rrorpan have each taken an M.Sc. Riordan is off to 
South Africa. 

ARCHAMBAULT is at Arvida becoming a specialist in aluminum. 

Baxter, who was with the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, is now with 
the International Paper Co. at Three Rivers. 

Arr. Branscomse has spent the winter taking Electrical. 

Apsott at Quebec, Costican in Montreal and Rinrrer at Shawini- 
gan, are all with the Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Cratc is back in the Engineering Building—can't keep away from it. 

Herve Gavuvin is with Gauvin Ltd. in Ottawa. 

Gitmour, “‘Forrie’’ Ruraerrorp and McCrung are all in Hamil- 
ton, the two latter with the Canadian Westinghouse Co. 

Picor has just returned home after ee some time around 
Lake St. John. He is going back in the near future. 

Ernie Jusren and Francis Winter are with theG. E. at Schenectady. 

Manoney is in the Northern Electric Research Lab., Montreal. 

MixuiGan is the Sales Engineer for the Slater Co., Montreal. 

Joun Murray is with the Steel Co. of Canada. 

‘*Web’’ Prvuey is up at Timmins as a metallurgist. 

Ken. Rei, safely married, is in Peterboro with the C. G. E. 

Tom Ross has gone to Nobel, Ont., with the Canadian Explosives Ltd. 

Douc. Bremner, Art. Lister, Bropiz, Noyes and Lewis are all in 
the Bell Telephone Co. at Montreal. 

Don McD1armip is with the Northern Electric, Montreal. 

PRINGLE is in Windsor Mills with the Canada Paper Co. 
¢ Watracsz is in Grand Mére with the Laurentide Paper Co. 

Simon is with the Imperial Oil Company. 

Converse is in the States doing chemical work in connection with 
Celanese. 

Heeney has been up at Lake St. John, but has now moved up the 
Gatineau. 

Hucuss has been sailing the seas and when last heard of was head- 


ing for the China trade. . 
Lanotey is in the Admiralty Research Laboratory, Teddington. 


The Class Secretary would very much appreciate letters from all 
members of the class, even if there is no special news, as otherwise it is 
very difficult to keep track of everyone. This especially ap lies to those 
who have not yet replied to the circular letter sent out last July. 


E. GRAY-DONALD, 
Class Secretary, 


4 St. Denis Avenue, Quebec, P.Q. 
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Births Marriages - Deaths 


BIRTHS 


Boora—At Montreal on March 26th, to Percy Booth, Arch. 
and Mrs. Booth, a daughter. 


Bropre—At Blaine Lake, Sask., on March 18th, to Dr. A. W. 


Brodie, Med. °17, and Mrs. Brodie, a daughter. 


Cuauvin—At Montreal on March 26th, to Frank B. Chauvin, Agr. 


‘21, and Mrs. Chauvin, ason. 


CockrieLp—At Montreal on April rgth to H. R. Cockfield, Arts 


‘Io, and Mrs. Cockfield, a daughter. 


Conover—At Montreal on April 27th, to Dr, K. I. Conover, Med. 


‘16, and Mrs. Conover, a son. 


Davipson—At Montreal on March 22nd, to Gerald H. Davidson, 


past student, and Mrs. Davidson, a daughter. 


FLanaGan—On April 25th, at Montreal, to Dr. J. Cyril Flanagan, 


Dent. ‘23, and Mrs. Flanagan, a son. 


Hespen—At Montreal on May gth, 
student, and Mrs. Hebden, a daughter, 


Hoopzr—At Grand Mere, Que., on May 3rd, to Dr. Harold §, 
Hooper, Med. '21, and Mts. Hooper, a daughter. 


Hutcuison—At Montreal on May troth, to Dr. Keith Hutchison, 
Med. ’21, and Mrs. Hutchison, a son. 


Kirxpatrick—At Ottawa, on May oth, to Paul C. Kirkpatrick, 
Sci. "16, and Mrs, Kirkpatrick, of Farmers’ Rapids, Que., a son. 


MesseNGeR—At Windsor, Ont., on April 15th, to W. A. Messenger, 
Sci. "22, and Mrs. Messenger, a son, Geoffrey Stewart. 


Parxes—At 60 Ponsard Road, Montreal, on May 3rd, 


to Major 
A. J. R. Parkes, Arts "17, and Mrs. Parkes, a son. 


Parnett—At Minstead Lodge, Lyndhurst, England, on April 27th, 
to Lord Congleton, Sci. ’21, and the Lady Congleton, a daughter. 


Ross—At Montreal on May 6th, to Dr. Herbert Ross, Arts '96, Med. 
‘oo, and Mrs. Ross, a son. 


Ross-Ross—At Cornwall, Ont., on April roth, to Donald Ross-Ross, 
Sci. 17, and Mrs. Ross-Ross, a son. 


StruTHERs—At Montreal, on May 12th, to Dr. R. R. Struthers, 
Arts 14, Med. ’18, and Mrs. Struthers, a son. 


MARRIAGES 


Brrournay—In the Notre Dame de Grace Church on April 18th, 
Gisele, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chabot, and J. Noe Betournay, 
Sci. '20, all of Montreal. 


Brautt—In the Church of St. Madeleine, Montreal, on June rst, 
Margot, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. Guertin, of Outremont, and 


Paul G. A. Brault, Sci. ’21, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Brault, also of 
Outremont. 


Eapre—On April rith, in St. Andrew's Church, Westmount, Mrs. 
Gladys Dorothy Macfarlane, widow of Lieutenant Bruce C. Macfarlane, 
and daughter of Mrs. David Hodge, and Thomas Wardrope Eadie, Sci. 
'23, son of the Reverend Robert Eadie and Mrs. Eadie, Ottawa. 


2 


"16, 


to E. R. W. Hebden, past 


FoTHERINGHAM—On May 7th, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Ruth Abbott, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Brooks, Westmount, 


and John Popham Fotheringham, Sci. 25, son of John T. Fotheringham, 
of Ottawa. 


Gavuit—On April 30th, at the Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York City, Anne Townsend, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Pres- 
cott Walden, of Brevoort Farm, Rye, L.I., and Carroll Lever Gault, 
Arts '23, son of Mr. and Mts. Percival R. Gault, of Montreal. 


Hacur—On May sth, in St. George's Church, Montreal, Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Young, Aberdeen Avenue, and 


Harry McLeod Hague, Law ‘21, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hague, 
Montreal. ; 


Jounston—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 5968 Park 
Avenue, Montreal, on May 11th, Olive Doris, daughter of Mrs. Charles 


Hartt, to Morgan McFarlane Johnston, Arts ‘15, son of Dr. G, F. 
Johnston, Montreal. . 


McGoun—At 11132 89th Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, on April 
2oth, Miss Isabella Winifred McGoun, M.A., Arts 22, daughter of the 
late Archibald McGoun, K.C., Arts 76, Law 78, and of Mrs. McGoun, 


Westmount, and Morden Heaton Long, of the University of Alberta, — 
Edmonton, 


McGrecor—In Pelham Manor, New York, in April, Evelyn 
Maude, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Johnson, Stratford, 
Ont., and Major Douglas Urquhart McGregor, M.C., Med. ’25, young- 
est son of Dr. and Mrs. J. O. McGregor, Waterdown, Ont. 


Matraews—In the First Baptist Church, Montreal, on May 14th, 
Thelma Kirk, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James E. H. Paddon, Montreal, 
and Dr. Gordon Oliver Matthews, Med. 24, of Vancouver, B.C., 
Mr. and Mrs. I. L. Matthews, Port Arthur, Ont. 


son of 


Prircharp—On Friday, April rst, at the Chutch of St, James the 
Apostle, Montreal, Olive Marguerite Prichard, ‘25, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Norman B. Prichard, of Sherbrooke, Quebec, to Dr. Thomas H. 
Clarke, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Scorr—At Grand Falls, Newfoundland, on April 27th, Annie 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. MacLeod, of Dalhousie 
Mills, Que., and Dr. Walter Scott, Med. ‘03, of Grand Falls, son of the 
late David Scott, and of Mrs. Scott, Westmount. 


Timmins—In St. Joseph’s Church, Ottawa, on April 2oth, Miss 
Nan Heney and Leo. Henry Timmins, Sci. '24, of Montreal. 


Watson—On April 28th, in Trinity Memorial Church, Montreal, 
Gladys, daughter of Mr. and Mts. Henry Graves, and Conrad E. Watson, 
Sci. ’21, all of Montreal. 


Wricut—On December 29th, at St. John’s Church, Vancouver, 
Marty Prescott, daughter of Mr. John W. Lawson, of Rockport, Mass., 


to Mr. Charles Wright, Ph.D. '21, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Wright, 


of Vancouver. 


DEATHS 


Birack—At his home in Meadowvale, Ont., on April 29th, the 
death took place of Rev. James Robert Black, Arts '74, at the age of 78 
years. He was a graduate of the Congregational College of Canada 
as well as of McGill, and at one time was chairman of the Con grega- 
tional Union of Canada, having held pastorates in St. Catharines, 
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Garafraxa, Fergus, Barrie, Kingston and elsewhere. I]l-health requiring 
his temporary abandonment of ministerial labours, he entered journalism 
as founder of the Kingston News and on his recovery became a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church. For some years he had been retired. His 
wife and six children survive him. 


Boutuituier—At his residence at Ste. Therese, Que., Charles 
Bouthillier, Law °67, died suddenly on May 13th. Death was due to 
heart failure, and until a few minutes before he died Mr. Bouthillier 
was in apparently good health, despite his advanced age of eighty-three 
years. 

With his death passes a figure well known for keen interest in 
sports and in the hunt. Born on March 12th, 1844, at Kingston, Ont., 
Charles Frontenac Bouthillier was a son of Tancrede Bouthillier, former 
sheriff of Montreal, and of Francoise Beaubien. Receiving his early 
education at St. Mary’s College here, and later at Soneyhurst, England, 
he pursued his law studies at McGill, graduating there in 1867. In his 
younger days he was prominently identified with sporting activities; 
being especially prominent in showshoeing and lacrosse. He was a 
keen rider to the hounds in both Canada and England. He was also 
interested in horse racing, and for many years was a breeder of mounts 
for the hunt. Like his father, he was a member of the St. James’ Club, 
his membership dating back over half a century. He was a grand 
nephew and heir of Charles Clement de Sabrevois de Bleury, after whom 
Bleury Street is named. 

The surviving family include his widow, formerly Emmie Gwen- 
dolyn Sills, daughter of the late William Bernard Sills, of Leicester, 
England; one son, Charles deB. Bouthillier, past student, and two 
daughters, Violet deB. and Gertrude. 


Brown—Dr. Frank Meikle Brown, Med. '24, died very suddenly 
in Montreal on May 8th, in his 30th year. Belonging to Carman, Al- 
berta, he was a member of the staff of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, after graduation and later became connected with the W. I. 
Bishop Construction Co. as medical officer. 


Fraper—Dr. William Arnold Feader, Med. "95, a physician and 
surgeon well and favorably known throughout the Stormont and 
Dundas district of Ontario, died on March 5th at Dickinson's Landing, 
Ont., where he had practised for many years. A native of that vicinity, 
he studied at the Iroquois High School before entering McGill, from 
which he graduated with the Holmes gold medal for marked proficiency, 
ranking first in his class. For three years thereafter he was attached to 
the staff of the Royal Victoria Hospital, and then pursued post-graduate 
studies in Germany, specializing in surgery. For the past two years he 
had been in failing health as the result of over-exertions during an 
influenza epidemic. Besides his wife, two sons and one daughter, he is 
survived by his aged parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Feader, of Wales, 
Ont. 


Granam—Rev. John Hugh Graham, Arts '78, for 14 years minister 
of the Presbyterian Church at Avonton, Ont., and since the consum- 
mation of church union a resident of St. Paul's, Ont., died at his home 10 
that village on April 8th, aged 69 years. He was born at Ormstown, 
Que., and after graduating in Arts with honours in classics, became 
principal of the Academy at Lacolle, Que., later completing his theo- 
logical course and entering the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. . He 
served in succession as minister at Bristol, Que., Watford, Ont., and 
Avonton, Ont. In 1887, he was married to Miss Margaret Edmond, of 
Wakefield, Que., by whom, as well as by two sons, he is survived. 


Grery—John William Gamble Greey, Sci. 04, died at his home, 60 
Chestnut Park Road, Toronto, on April 11th after an illness of over six 
months. His education was received at Trinity College School, Port 
Hope, and at McGill, from which he graduated as a mechanical engin- 
eer. For some years he was connected with a machinery business estab- 
lished by his father and subsequently started a similar business of his 
own. Predeceased by his wife, Mr. Grecy is survived by two daughters. 
He was a member of the University Club, of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club and of the Toronto Hunt and Toronto Golf Clubs. 
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Locnugap—William Lochhead, M.Sc., Arts '85, emeritus professor 
of entomology and zoology at Macdonald College, died on March 26th 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., after an extended illness. He was born 
in the County of Perth, Ontario, on April 3rd, 1864, and was educated 
at the Listowel High School, at McGill and at Cornell, from which he 
received the degree of M.Sc. in 1895. After years as science master 
successively in the Perth, Galt, Napanee and London Collegiate In- 
stitutes, he became professor of biology at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, where he remained until 1905, when he joined the 
Faculty of Macdonald College, from which he retired, owing to ill- 
health, in September, 1925. 

An entomologist, Professor Lochhead’s most important contribu- 
tions to knowledge were studies of the Hessian fly, the San Jose and 
related scale insects and the pea-weevil. He was the author of a text- 
book of economic entomology and of an introduction to heredity and 
genetics. Other publications of his related to weeds and fungous 
diseases of plants. He was a prominent member of the Ontario Entomo- 
logical Society, serving as president in 1902-4; of the American Society 
of Economic Entomology; of the American Nature Study Society, of 
which he was vice-president in 1910; and of the Ottawa Field Natura- 
lists’ Club; and a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and of the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists. 
He organized the Quebec Society for the Protection of Plants in 1908, 
and served as its president up to the time of his retirement from college 
work, 

In addition to his investigational and educational work, Professor 
Lochhead's services to agriculture included twelve years’ editorship of 
the monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture (1908-20), which publication serves as a med- 
ium of extension of the influence of Macdonald College throughout the 
province. One of his last services to the College was a mission to the 
public schools of the United Kingdom to present to the boys the oppor- 
tunities open to them in agriculture in Canada. This was in the winter 
of 1923-24. 

Mrs. Lochhead, who survives her husband, was Miss Lilias Grant, 
of Windsor, Ont. Their only child, Dr. A. Grant Lochhead, Arts ‘11, 
is Dominion Agricultural Bacteriologist, head of one of the divisions of 
the Dominion experimental farms system and resides in Ottawa. 


McGannon—One of four brothers who graduated in Medicine 
from McGill, Dr. Thomas G. McGannon, Med. '86, died on March 30th 
at his home in Lowell, Mass., where he had been in successful practice 
as a surgeon for many years. He was born in the Township of Edwards- 
burg, County of Grenville, Ontario, on December 21st, 1859, the son of 
John McGannon, and was educated there, in Prescott, St. Catharines 
and at McGill. His practice was very largely confined to Lowell, where 
he had gained a widespread reputation as a skilful surgeon. His first 
wife was Miss Blanche Fay, of Lowell, who died a number of years 
ago, and in 1920 he was married, secondly, to Catharine Scobie, daughter 
of the late Alexander Mackay, of Woodstock, Ont., and widow of Lt.- 
Col. W. Mahlon Davis, of Prince Rupert, B.C. 


McLean—Dr. A. D. McLean, who died on March 12th at his 
residence in Sarnia, was born in Leeds Village, Megantic County, 
Quebec, in 1837, of Highland Scottish ancestry, his father having emi- 
grated from Ross, Mull, Argyllshire, Scotland, in 1809. He attended the 
Provincial Normal School during its 18th and 20th sessions, and ob- 
tained his first-class teacher’s certificate. He taught school for a time in 
London and afterwards at Sarnia. 

Taking up the study of medicine, he graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1867 with the degree of M.D.C.M., and set up a practice in 
this city which he continued until 1891, when he was appointed regis- 
trar of deeds for Lambton. Prior to his appointment he had taken an 
active part in politics in the county, and was for some years president of 
the Lambton Reform Association. 

He was a member of the Board of Education from 1872 to 1897 and 
chairman in 1878, 1879 and 1880. When the Children’s Aid Society 
was formed in Lambton in 1898 he was elected president, and for many 
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years was a member of the executive of that society. In 1895, when the 
Sarnia Hospital was formed, he was clected secretary, and afterwards 
appointed a trustee, which position he held until a short time before the 
Sarnia Commission was appointed in 1920. He was instrumental in the 
purchase of Lakeview Cemetery, and was a member of the board of 
directors of that company until his death. For many years he was chair- 
man of the Board of License Commissions for West Lambton. 


SapinE—Dr. George K. Sabine, past student, died in March at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., in his Soth year. He was born in Windsor, 
Vt., and was educated there; at Norwich University and at Harvard, 
from which he graduated in Medicine in 1873. After studying for two 
vears at Vienna and Strasbourg, he entered general practice at Brookline 
in 1875, where he had since remained. He was married to Miss Maude 
M. Bennington, of Prescott, Ont. 


Weacant—The death occurred Thursday afternoon, March 3rd, 
of Alex. A. Weagant, M.S., suite C. Glencoe Apartments, after a pro- 
longed illness. He was born August 15th, 1865, at Williamsburg, Dun- 
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ARTS '23. 
Dave Jounson, after going to Oxford as Rhodes Scholar for Quebec, 
is now a barristér practising in Montreal. 


Rec. Winn is at McGill studying dentistry. 


Keitn Fatconer is with the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany in Montreal 


Bev. PupprcomBr is an advocate with the firm of Markey, Hyde & 
Ahern, 112 St. James Street, Montreal. 


‘*Birr’’ Witson is also an advocate with McGibbon, Mitchell, 
Casgrain, McDougall & Stairs. 


Errot Amaron is gtaduating this year in the United Theological 
Colleges. 


Lzon Levinson is a reporter with the Montreal Gazette. 


Messts. Moore and Heron after graduating at Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, are now practising law in Ottawa. 


Gaen Craix is married and is living in Moosejaw. 


Feurx Watrer, with his wife, formerly Dorothea McConnell, of 
R.V C. '23, is still in Europe studying comparative literature. 


Jas. Cacper is teaching at Baron Byng High School, Montreal. 


Lyman Van Vu1k7 is finishing his law course at McGill. 


CLARENCE Fraser is now with the Traffic Department of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Montreal. 


Arnoxp Stranog, after graduating in Theology at the University 
ot Toronto, is now doing foreign missionary work. 


Joun Hutcueson is with the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
in their Detroit office. 


A. H. Metrartin is now a Notary Public practising in Montreal. 


Bert Bisuop is with the Bell Telephone Company of Montreal. 


Davip Cowan is now statistician with the bond house of Otis & 
Company, New York City. 


ALUMN4 CLASS NOTES 


1912—ELeaNor Oucutrep (Mrs. J. E. Mothersill) has accompanied 
her husband to the Kirkcudbright Parish Church, which is a 
large church situated in one of the most beautiful parts of Scot- 
land. For this call the Rev. Mr. Mothersill left his work in 
Glasgow at the Pearse institute and at the Govan Parish church. 
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das County, Ont., the son of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Weagant. The doctor 
attended the high schools of Morrisburg and Almonte, Ont., and later 
graduated in medicine from McGill University in 1888. 

After a few years’ practice at Dickinson's Landing, he went to 
Ottawa, where he carried on the practice of medicine for a number of 
years and was connected with the staff of the Protestant Hospital of 
that city. He was also for about five years a member of the Ontario 
provincial board of health, relinquishing his duties in that connection 
in 1917 when he moved to Winnipeg to take up practice with his brother, 
Dr. C. H. Weagant, and his uncle, Dr. Allen Weagant. The doctor was 
prominent in fraternal societies, being at one time a member of the 
Masonic lodge, and later the A.O.U.W., Foresters and Orange lodges. 
Dr. Weagant was an Anglican and was a member of the synod of the 
Diocese of Ottawa, later becoming lay secretary. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by a son, Reginald, and daughter, 
Gladys, both of Winnipeg, two brothers, Dr. C. H. Weagant, of Winni- 
peg, and Rev. G. E. Weagant of Oakland, Cal., and one sister, Mrs. 
Andrew McCaw, of Bedford, P.Q. 
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Vera L. Brown, Pu.D., who has been on the staff of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., for two years as an assistant 


[912 


Professor in the History Department, has now been appointed 
Associate Professor of History of the same college. Dr. Brown 
is also head of Morrow House—a college residence for students. 


1918—Fiorence Wacker (Mrs. H. C. Lauber), who recently paid a 
prolonged visit to Montreal, has returned to her home in Vir- 
ginia. 

1920—A. V. Douctas, Pu.D., left in May for Spain to spend the summer 
with her brother at the Rio Tinto Mines and elsewhere. 


1920—Grace Moony (Mrs. Norman Young) has recently returned from 
her home in the Gold Coast, Africa, with her small son, to spend 
a vacation in Winnipeg with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Moody. Her husband is following her shortly, and it is expected 
that they will return to Africa later in the year. 


1g22—Wintrrep McGoun, M.A. (Mrs. Morden H. Long), is spending 
the summer in Europe. 


1922—Rotu Suatrorp made her first appearance in Montreal as a singer 
in a very successful recital at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on the 12th 
of May. 


1924—Puytus Murray, who has been a member of the resident staff 
of the R.V.C., and an Assistant in English during the past two 
years, is taking her M.A. in English this year. The title of her 
thesis is ‘The English Novel of the Sea from Smollet to Con- 
rad.”’ 


1925—Laura CuHa.k, B.A., M.Sc., has been awarded a studentship by 
the National Research Council. 


1926—Minniz Ratner is working with the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Agencies, New York City. 


1927—Maisie MacSrorran has received the Canadian History Research 
Scholarship from the Women’s Canadian Club of Montreal. 


1927—Mar1on Fercuson holds the scholarship offered by the Montreal 
Women’s Club to the Department of Social Service, and hopes 
to take the diploma course in that department next year. 


1927—Mavetatne ve Buors has been awarded a fellowship at Smith 
College, Northampton, U.S.A. 


Miss Mary Rei, B.A., instructor in the School for Social Workers, will 
spend the summer in the Rockies. 
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600 Points of Contact with 
the People of Canada 


STABLISHED in Montreal in 1817, the Bank of Montreal 

has not only aided the growth of Canada for more than a 

century, but has steadily grown with the development of 

the country. Today the Bank has more than 600 branches 1n 
Canada. 





At each of these points of contact the Bank of Montreal is con- 
stantly rendering to its customers the forms of banking service 
and co-operation which are most helpful to them. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED I817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $780,000,000 











Character 


Wise buying bonds for investment, two factors 

should be taken into consideration. First—Property 
values, revenue-producing powers and other tangible 
elements of security. Second—The character of the In- 
vestment House which sponsors the issue. 





Experienced investors everywhere recognize that the 
second factor is just as important as the first. 








The National City Company 








Limited 
Head Office St. James and 
Montreal St. Peter Streets 
10 King Street East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 


TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
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McGILL RUGBY 


SEASON 
oe take: 1 Ie 


If you intend to subscribe for Season Tickets for 1927, please fill in and forward 
the attached form.* 


There will be five home games, including University of Toronto, Queen's 
and M.A.A.A. Season Ticket subscribers are assured of obtaining good seats 
without trouble for the following year. The price is $5.50, and all these 
seats are located in the centre block. The price of these seats when purchased 
separately would be $8.50. 





PLEASE PRINT 
Date 


Surname Christian name 


Address 


No. of Seats. 


ATHLETIC MANAGER 
328 Sherbrooke Street W., 
MONTREAL. 


Phone LANcasTEer 7564 





*Those who are already regular subscribers need not fill this in as they will receive the usual notice in 
Se ptember. 
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QUEBEC 


The Province of 
Progress and Prosperity 











SURPLUSES SINCE I910 
1910 - - - «+ $ 944,189.16 


1911 - - - , 607,844.95 
1912 - - - - 683,428.98 
1913 - - - - 428,752.14 
1914 - , - - 376,008.80 
1915 - - - - 887,410.03 
1916 - - - , 211,294.69 
1917 . - ¢ - 533,440.61 
1918 - - - - 2,134,558.28 
1919 - - . - 295,221.02 
1920 - - - . 951,910.50 
1921 - - 3 - 1,230,433.05 
1922 - - - - 5,033,419.45 
1923 - - - - 1,444,365.71 
1924 . - , : 1,303,440.17 
1925 , ; - - 743,136.57 
1926 3 : - - 520,146.75 








Total Surpluses - - $18,329,000.86 


NET PUBLIC DEBT at 30th June, 1926— 
$56,426,557.85 or $20.24 per capita 
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WALTER MOLSON & CO. 


Pea BSTATE AND 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
PROPERTY ADMINIS- 
ERALORS, VeeLUAPORS 


Phones: LANcasTer 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 






Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


eat McGILL STREET % MaINn 0470 


348 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 


Maintaining Our Standards 


[t is significant that whatever else may have 
suffered a set-back as to guality in these 
post-war days, Crown Laundry is the same 
superfine quality it was twenty years ago. 


Phone: WEST. 3570 NEW MAN, SW EEZEY & CO. 
LIMITED 
CROWN LAUNDRY 


4220 ST. CATHERINE STREET - - - - - WESTMOUNT 136 St. James Street 


Investment Securities 
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Our Travellers’ Cheques 


will provide you with the simplest and most 
convenient method of carrying your funds when 
travelling either in Canada or abroad. 


These cheques are self-identifying and may be 
cashed without delay at any of our branches 
and at our correspondents’ offices in all the 
principal cities and towns of the civilized world. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Montreal Branch: P. C. STEVENSON, Manager 

Prince Arthur and Park Aves. St. Catherine and Metcalfe Sts. 
Crescent and St. Catherine Sts. Phillips Square 
Westmount: Maisonneuve: Lnebesssips 

4858 Sherbrooke Street West 633 Ontario Street East 4829 Wellington Street 


CAPITAL PAID UP $20,000,000 





St. Catherine St. and City Hall Ave. 


- RESERVE FUND $20,000,000 
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VICTOR E. MITCHELL, D.C.L., K.C. 
A. CHASE-CASGRAIN, K.C, ERROL M. McDOUGALL, K.C. 
GILBERT S. STAIRS, K.C. PIERRE F. CASGRAIN, K.C., M.P. 
JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G. BELL, M.P. s. C. DEMERS 


E. J. WATERSTON JACQUES SENECAL 


McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 
McDougall & Stairs 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING : - 
HARBOUR 4136 


MONTREAL 





Albert J. Brown, K.C. 
Robert C. McMichael, 5. 
Frank B. Common 
Thomas R. Ker, K.C. 
Linton H. Ballantyne 
Eldridge Cate 

C. Russell McKenzie 


George H. Montgomery, K .C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C. 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Wilbert H. Howard 

Lionel A. Forsyth 

F. Curzon Dobell 

Paul Gauthier 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS “JONHALL’ 


Canadian Pacific Express Building, Montreal 





ON. rere . yee TER, K.C. JOHN T. HACKETT, K.C. 
H. R. MULVENA 


HO 
A, Cc. 
EG. PL PLACE F. WINFIELD HACKETT 


MACKINNON, K.C. GEO. B. FOSTER 
F. RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Mann, Place, Mackinnon, 
Hackett & Mulvena 
Advocates and Barristers 


Case AppREss TELEPHONES MAIN 4997 


“ARCFOST” | “4998 
a: “4999 

Royal Insurance Building 
2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Ernest E. Viponp, k.c. H. S. Viponp, k.c. 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solicttors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MontTREAL 


GEO. R.PROWSE RANGE CO. 


Ue LIMITED 


High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS y FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


oar 


575-579 University Street MonTREAL 


Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Solicitors 


205 St. James Street, Montreal 


F. E. Meredith, K.C., LL.D. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. 


P. P. Hutchison 


A. R. Holden, K.C. 
R. C. Holden, Jr. 
C. T. Ballantyne 





Joun W. Cook, k.c. 
T. B. Henry 


Auian A. MAGEE, K.c. 
W. C. NicHOLson 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


Casie Appress “Macee” 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 





Aime Georrrion, K.C. J. Avex. Prup’Homme K.C, 


Geoffrion & Prudhomme 


Advocates, Barristers, Wc. 


CasLe Appress “GEOFFRION” Poons: MAIN 0009-0010 


Western Union Code 


112 St. James Street, Montreal 





Ropert H. Barron DoucG att CusHING 


WitiraM F. Pratt 
BARRON & CUSHING 
Notaries, etc. 


Banque Canadienne Nationale Building 
112 St. James Street 





McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
: Members of Montreal Curb Market 


130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 


Branch Offices| se awa: Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATB WIRES 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 
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Standard of Strength Quality 
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Il that is 
Desirable 


In Ale 


Purity 
Maturity 
Strength 








old Stock Ale 
fully matured 








June 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
ASSETS - $345,000,000 


Life Assurance in force 
over $1,250,000,000 


Valves and 
Fittings for all 


Pressures and 


‘*PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE”’ 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


Pur poses 


Piumbie g and 
Heating 


Life Insurance Money were 
a 


The placing of proceeds from Life Insurance 
in the care of an experienced and responsible 
Trust Company for investment, safeguards No. 462—Water Gate VALVE 


your Estate and assures a future income 
for your dependents. CRAN E 


THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 





Executors and Trustees General Office & Exhibit Rooms 
ie aa ee ne 4 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
105 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL MONTREAL 
BRANCHES: Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and British Isles. 
CALGARY HAMILTON SAINT JOHN VANCOUVER 


EDMONTON OTTAWA ST. JOHN’S, (Nfld.) VICTORIA Works: Montreal and St. Johns, Que., Canada, 
HALIFAX QUEBEC TORONTO WINNIPEG . and Ipswich, England 





Electric Motors 


FreD. THOMSON Co. LIMITED 


Electrical Engineers 





MARKET-PLACE 


GPACE, the last frontier, is being con- 
LAncaster 9141 g St. Genevieve Street quered by the telephone. At the time 
of Confederation, Canada’s communication 
within her borders and with the markets of 
the world was arduous and slow. . . News 
and the stuffs of commerce travelled 
slowly . . . To traverse Canada was high 
adventure. 





















Crating and Shipping Household Goods 


and Automobiles Overseas 


Special attention paid to packing and forwarding of houschold 
goods and automobiles to any part of the world 


CARRIERS AND W AREHOUSEMEN 


Private Locked Rooms in Fireproof Storage 














Today the telephone in home and office permits 
conversation with friends and associates half the 
world away. It is the new world market place. 
More than 1,000,000 telephones are in use in Canada. 
They provide opportunity quickly to exchange good 
wishes, news of commercial or social import and to 
keep in touch constantly with the world. 


Customs Excise 
Bonds Bond y 
39 and 53 “Cr Northern Electric 
COMPANY LIMITEO 








329 ONTARIO StreET EAst Phone East 6400 : 








XIV TA E MceGILL ACE WSs June 





141 Years of 
Quality 


| OLSON'S BrEeEwERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 
on the North American continent. 
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Since dts establishment in 1786, 
Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
the standard of quality maintained in 
brewing fine Ale. 


ta 


And after 141 years, Molson’s Ale 1s 


still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 


VIOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather “Drank” 
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GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 
TUMBLERS 
PRESSEDW ARE 


& 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 


o 


ALL COLOURS OF GLASS 
ss 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Dominion Glass Co. 
Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Announcing a New Feature in 


COOK'S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


around the Mediterranean and to Europe 
by specially chartered S.S. ‘‘CALIFORNIA”’ 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


From New York June 30th; back to 
New York Sept. Ist, 1927. 


The itinerary includes Maperra, Spain, 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, the Hoty Lanp, 
Ecypt, Napies, Rome, Monaco, Paris, 


Lonpon, returning to New York via 
Havre, Southampton. 


This—Our Sixth Annual Summer Cruise—presents 
a new and attractive feature in the form of Overland 
Tours,—during the cruise—to Italy, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, France and England, rejoining the 
“CALIFORNIA”’ at Havre or Southampton. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY ! 


THOS. COOK & SON 


526 St. CATHERINE STREET West --- MONTREAL 


* Factories - Montreal, Bridgeport, "Elizabeth 











eG 2eN GUS LEY PGE 


JENKINS 
BRONZE GATE \eraahdbaes 


Made from high-grade metal. 

Equipped with Manganese Bronze 
Spindles, non-heat Malleable 
Iron Hand Wheels (unbreakable). 


For working steam pressure of 
125 lbs., or 175 lbs. working 
water pressure. 


Workmanship and_ reliability 
guaranteed bythe Jenxins *Dia- 
mond’’ trade mark on the body. 


Catalog .No. 9 describes these 
Valves in’ detail. Write for 
free copy. 


JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 


ad Worke}103 St. Remi Street, Montreal 


Sales Offices - - - - Toronto, Vancouver 
European Branch - L cube, W.C.2, E England 








nkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 











Line Your House 


with Cork 


Barc, tile, stone, wood, slate, shingles are not 
heat insulators. 


Hear goes right through them. Why burn at 
least 30% more coal than is necessary in an 
attempt to heat the great outdoors? 


A HousE lined with Armstrong's Corkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back 


One inch of corkboard is equivalent to 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 


Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
on House Insulation. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
Limite 


root McGill Building 
MONTREAL 


11 Brant Street 
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CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 
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Come where golf, fishing, bathing, boating and other vacation joys 
await you—where sunny days and cool nights send you back refreshed. 
Many delightful resorts from Coast to Coast offer an ideal vacation. 


The Provinces by the Sea—Seaside nooks and 
woodland playgrounds abound in the Maritime 


Provinces. Many popular resorts to choose 
from. 


Jasper National Park—5,300 square miles of Rocky 
Mountain magnificence; golf, ride, hike, motor, play 
tennis, climb, swim; stop at Jasper Park Lodge, 
rate $7.50 a day up— American plan, accom- 
‘modation for 425 guests. Jasper Golf Week, 
September roth to 17th. 


In ancient Quebec — the vacation-land of 
Romance, where old world customs and land- 
marks still abound. Many lovely Lower St. 
Lawrence resorts offer their hospitality. 


The Highlands of Ontario—camp and fish in 
the wilds of Timagami, Algonquin Park and 
Nifigon Forest Reserve, or stopat Minaki, Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays, Kawartha Lakes, Georgian 
Bay, and the Eastern Shores of Lake Huron. 


For detailed information in regard to any of Canada’s vacation lands, 
low tourist fares and descriptive folder, apply to nearest Canadian 


National Agent. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 





CThe Largest Railway System in America 


MERCURY PRESS LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
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KY MBOWERED in virgin forests and framed by the 
towering Canadian Pacific Rockies — —warmed by 
clear sunshine and exhilarated by crisp mountain air. 
There you will find an Alpine palace, the NEW BANFF 
SPRINGS HOTEL. Plan your itinerary for a long stop- 9) 





over here. Once arrived, you will want to stay forever ! 


Golf and tennis, hiking and motoring, fishing and moun- 
tain climbing, swimming, trail riding, dancing to good 
music. Indeed, pick whatever sport you will, and Banff 
will satisfy you. Every moment from sunrise to sunset 
filled with new and thrilling experiences. 


Come to Banff this year for the happiest summer outing 
you have ever known. 
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Full information and descriptive literature from 


ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS 
OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


~ Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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The Supreme Joy of Golf 


If there is in the Golfer’s life a more Satisfying 
moment than a 250-yard drive, it 


can only be 
the moment when he coolly lights a Player’s 
and saunters down the fairway. 


Player’s is recognized on the golf course and off, 


as the outstanding quality cigarette of the 
Dominion and the most popular, 


IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


For greater convenience, 
Player’s come in a new 
Size at a new price— 
15 cigarettes for 25c.— 


Zeger a size that fits every 
See. pocket. | 





VY NAVY cUT 


CIGARETTES 
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All out of the Magic Sack 


ba. OOD roads, farm buildings, warehouses, 
skyscrapers—all out of the magic sack of 
cement! 


The completely electrified cement industry 
be . has givenus not only farm buildings, factories, 
ky warehous:s and skyscrapers, but thousands of 
bil miles of rermanent hard roads. 


With fifteen times as much electricity and 





Dl only five times the labor, cement. production has 
/) increased thirty-fold in 25 years. The harder 
| tasks of cement-making have been shifted from 
The Canadian General Elec- the shoulders of men to the tireless shoulders of 
tric Company’s monogram is : * . A 
found on motors that run the motors—a lasting economic gain. 
ty gong dey Rega spr ose 
and sew the sacks. In many Le hee? - : ‘ne 
fadasitias CGR. ators Electncity Ss contribution to the cement in 
have proved that electricity dustry is just another example of how it is sim- 
works at the lowest cost in ons . 
money and human strength. plifying the world’s work. 


CANADIAN _ se... 
GENERAL ELECTRIC C2 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Potentialities of Canada 
Every year Canadians are becoming more familiar 
with the amazing possibilities of our untapped 
resources. To make this remarkable story of our 
heritage easy to grasp we have condensed it into 
five small booklets. These cover the basic in- 
dustries of the Dominion. Copies on request. 
NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED “ io oH | 
145 St. James Street, MONTREAL | | ; 


Toronto, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Ont., Winnipeg. 


on With Rod and Gun go | 
- ae CANADA'S MOST 
FAMOUS TOBACCOS | 


The campfire sends lusty orange 
| flames to glow against the black 
and silver sky. The wind chants 


Pp O la r RK O r C 1 t e | in ee ae i Nobody talks. | 


How a pipe tastes then, espec- 
ially when filled with one of 
Canada’s Most Famous Tobaccos. 
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EXPLOSIVES 
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HIS powerful explosive has 
been developed over a period 


of years and is without doubt | IMPERIAL MIXTURE 
the popular choice in most mines. | te Ad Reclod 
It is ideal for underground work | 

eit PB CT PLoG 


as the fumes are almost negligi- 
ble and on account of its low 


freezing point it works equally | Fort GARRY 
well in winter or summer. 


Sweet and Mild. 


Coarse Cut Smoking 
and 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES LIMITED : Fine Cut Cigarette. 


MONTREAL 
Ohtainable wherever tobacco is sold. 

Branch Offices: 
HALIFAX COBALT TORONTO | 





SUDBURY OTTAWA TIMMINS | ye Dadsons Han Company 
WIN NIPEG a . INCORPORATED 27° MAY 1670 
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==e— “You Ask 
| How I 
Succeeded? 


Y First Thousand Dollars gave 
me my chance. 


Banking a few dollars a week will 
bring you a Thousand Dollars sooner 


tha 


n you think. 


Ask for our booklet, 


‘*The Measure of Your Income’’ 


The Royal Bank 
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Vancouver 





Ottawa 
Calgary Montreal 
Winnipeg Halifax 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Modern and Antique Silver 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and ‘Reproductions 
English China 
London Leather 
Continental ‘Novelties 
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at any time 


For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


Ask for 


a H Or lick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 
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Address all communications to the Secretary, McGitt News, McGiit University, Monrrear 
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OrriciaL Pusrication of the Grapuates’ Society or McGitt UNIversiTy 


On sale at Miss Poole’s Book Shop, McGill College Avenue, Montreal 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


ASSETS - $345,000,000 


Life Assurance in force 
over $1,250,000,000 


ROYAL TRUST ‘‘PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE” 
IRS SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR YOUR WILL COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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EXPERIENCE 


TRUST COMPANY’S Officers are speci- 
ally trained and experienced in the hand- 
ling-of Trust Funds—that is their business. 


All transactions in the 
administration of an Es- 
tate are the result of care- 
ful consideration by the 
Trust Company's Officers, 
guided by the Board of 
Directors. Every Estate 
administered by the Trust 
Company is benefited by 
the experience of its 
Directors. 


From the date of its 
appointment, the Trust 
Company is a tried and 
experienced Executor. It 
does not require to gain 
experience at the expense 
of the Estate. 


APPOINT THIS COMPANY 
YOUR ExECUTOR 


Montreal Trust Company 


11 Prace p’ Armes, MontTREAL 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President 


A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-Presiden 


F. G. DONALDSON, Gen. Manager 


Dominion and Provincial 


Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 


Industrial Financing 


Foreign Issues Quoted 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO 


E R. WOOD, President 


LONDON Eng. 


Canada Life Building, 189 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 














Leave to Your Family 
Your Property, 
Not Your Problems— 


Make a Will 


We Act As Executors 


Write or call for our booklets 


NATIONAL TRUST CO., Limited 
153 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


J. M. MACDONNELL, Manager 


Capital and Reserve 
$6, 000,000 


Assets Under Administration 
$157,000,000 





in 
Investment Bonds 
and Shares 


OYAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, 

| Sle ase in 1903, controls a Dominion- 

wide organization for the service of in- 

vestors in Canadian securities—Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility and Industrial. 


We invite inquiries, and shall be pleased to 
submit information and quotations upon 
request. 


Royal Securities Corporation 


Limited 
164 St. James Street, Montreal 


TORONTO HALIFAX SAINT JOHN CHARLOTTETOWN 
QUEBEC HAMILTON WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA NEW YORK = ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 
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Che Graduates’ Society 
of McGill Gniversity 


ates, 


OF PICERS 


President, H. M. Mackay, Sci. "94 


First Vice-Pressdent, A. C. P. HOWARD, Arts ‘97, Med. or Second Vice-President, G. F. STEPHENS, Med, .’08 
Honorary Secretary, W. C. NICHOLSON, Arts '13, Law ‘19 Honorary Treasurer, W. G. HANSON, Sci. ‘10 


Executive Secretary, W. D. MCLENNAN, Arch. "14 





Executive Commitiee 


Miss Manet Corner, Arts 16 
H. L. Feruersronsauas, Arch. 'o9 


L. M. Linpsay, Med. ’o9 
C. F. Morratt, Arts ’o1, Med. ’os5 
A. T. Bazin, Med. "94 


Council 
. Arcus, Arts "13, Med. '14 
A. G. Bautp, Med. ‘11 


A. H. P. MacKegen, Arts '14, Law ‘20 
W. G. 
E. S. Biever, Arts 15 A. 
J. G 
A. M 


P. 
K. McDouaa tt, Sci. '04 

G. L. McNaueuron, Sci. "10 
A. Parkins, Arts "15, Med. ‘21 
ss K. T, TRENHOLME, Arts ‘10 


F 
G. W. Joxnnson, Arts 'oo, Med. ‘03 
Kinoeman, Arts ‘08 


I 


Nominating Committee 
W. F. Curpman, Arts ‘or, Law 'o4 Fraser S. Kairu, Sci. '03 
C A. Ropertson Freer, Law ‘11 G. C. McDonatp, Arts ‘04 
Fraser Gurp, Med. ‘06 J G. Ross, Sci. ’03 
Miss May Ipizr, Arts ‘os C. K. Russgx, Arts ‘97, Med. ‘or 
N. M. Yuttg, Sci. 99 


Representatives of the Graduates’ Society 


BoarD OF GOVERNORS ATHLETIC BoarD oF CONTROL Apvisory Boarp or STUDENTS’ 
Eucene Larieur, Arts '77, Law ‘80 L. C. Montcomegry, Med. '18 CouNnciL 
Watter Motson, Arts ’04 J. A. pg Latanne, Arts ‘17 G. McL. Pirts, Sci. ’08, Arts "16 
G. Eric McCuarie, Sci. '06 Duptey Ross, Med. '21 


J. M. Packnam, Comm. ‘24 


Committee of Graduates’ Endowment Fund 


A. P. Murray, B.A. 
W. C. Nicnotson, B.A., B.C.L. 
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Editorial Committee 


A. T. Bazin, Med. '94, Chairman T. W. L. MacDermor, Arts '17, Edstor 


P-E. Corsetr, M.A., Arts ‘13 Gero. C. McDonatp, Arts *04 F. M. G. Jounson, Sci. ‘04 


Miss A. M. McKinnon, Arts ‘10 Miss Hazex Murcuison, Arts '11 W. D. McLennan, Arch. ‘14, Secretary 
H. Wyatt Jounston, Sci. ‘21 P.S. Fiser, Arts "16 


Address all communications to the Editor, McGirz News, McGill University, Montreal 


Annual Subscription $3.00 + Single Copies 75c. each. 


ADVERTISING RATEs 
a Se ere $100.00 Quarter Page....... . $35 .00 
Ug? ae 60.00 Eighth Page 
Card Space, $15.00 per issue 
Advertising Manager: G. H. Fruetrcuer, 328 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Montreal 


Norice To CONTRIBUTORS 


Cuts supplied free. The right to illustrate articles is reserved. 
Pes notte 9 25 .00 Fifty reprints supplied free, but notice must be given at the 
time the articles are submitted. 


Tae McGitt News is printed in Montreal, Canada, by 
Mercury Press Limirep, Printing Craftsmen, 425 Phillips Place. 
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CANADA CEMENT! 


CONCRETE)! 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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Downstream side of spillway, Gatineau Power Company s Dam, 


near Hull, Quebec. 
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Service 
Department 


Concrete acid towers 


Help You at the Gatineau Mill. 


We welcome the opportunity of helping 
you with suggestions or data on any phase 
of concrete construction. Our Service De- 
partment is maintained for the purpose and 
invites your inquiries. We also maintain a 
comprehensive library covering every phase 
of work for which concrete is adapted. It is 
at your disposal at all times, without charge. 


Canada Cement Company Limited 


Canada Cement Company Building 
Phillips Square Y Montreal 


_ Sales Offices at: 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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THE ALUMNA COMMITTEE OF 
THE McGILL NEWS 


Representatives on the Editorial Board: 
Miss A. M. MacKinnon. 


Miss Hazext |. Murcuison. 


Other Members of the Committee: 
Miss Hur.BATT. 
Mrs J. G. Stewart. 
Miss JEAN GurRD. 


Mauss Mary MacLeop. 


JAPANESE LETTERS 


I. 

OU would have liked a snap-shot of us two this 

morning marching along to Fukagawa in the pouring 
rain. I think I mentioned in one letter that P 
plays at a little mission there at 9.30 Sunday morning. 
Last Sunday was the first fine Sunday, so we have worn 
our rubber boots mostly. Today it was pouring cats and 
dogs, so I held up my skirts, put on my old waterproof 


and rubber boots, P—— did likewise, and off we went 
through the slathering mud. Something has gone wrong 
with the spring of P——’s umbrella, and it kept coming 


down all of a sudden and extinguishing him. After he 
had put it up again eight or nine times, he decided that 
he had been extinguished once too often, so shared mine. 
Our Bible and hymn-book were wrapped safely in a dark 
green wrapping handkerchief that we invested in. I 
I would say wrapped in a ‘‘furoshiki,’’ as there really is 
no special name in English for it; but we have been care- 
fully warned in school about using hybrid language, 
and as we are on the way to being good school children, 
we must refrain. After we had walked through various 
pools, puddles, rivers and oceans of mud for a little over 
half an hour, we arrived at the little Japanese house 
where service is held. Mr. Mori has a chair at the back 
of the room ready for me now, so I haven't sat on my 
feet since the first time. On the chair is a slip of paper 
with the Psalm, the two lessons and the subject of the 
sermon marked in English. Isn’t that thoughtful? 
Mrs. Mori can't speak English, but she bows and smiles 
at us very beamingly. 

Last Sunday I copied out the text (when I got home) 
from Mrs. C 's Japanese Bible, and wrote the English 
too, so that I could connect the sounds. This morning 
the text was in Second Timothy, and I had the place all 
ready, when he gave out a text from Matthew. I knew 
that didn’t sound like Timothy, for the second lesson 
had been from Timothy and I had heard him pronounce 
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the name. After giving out the text twice, he looked 
down at my corner and said in English: ‘I have changed 
my subject.’ Would you have smiled? He is such a 
nice fatherly man, and he and his wife are very small. 
They kept saying after the service how sorry they were 
to bring us out in the rain. It is quite a treat to see all 
the people bow at the end of the lessons and the sermon. 
The minister bows first, as much as to say, ‘There, that’s 
the best I can do for you’; then all the people bow, 
looking like ‘Thank you, we're much obliged.’ They 
bow so naturally and gracefully, even the funny little 
school-boys on the street car. 


In Japan they don’t talk about the weather very 
much, and now I think we are learning why. It rains, 
and rains, and rains. They told us when we came to 
Takata that it was.one of the local jokes that Takata 
was celebrated for two things—ame and ame. The former 
means rain and the latter jolly fine candy. To hear them 
they sound almost the same, and we can only tell by the 
context. We have invested in a little of the latter, but 
we did not order any of the former. It has poured for 
two weeks now, and it keeps us busy looking at clothes, 
books and leathers to see if they are moulding. The 
bicycles rust like mad, and altogether I do. believe that 
we would gladly spare a little rain for some othercountry, 
say Spain. Although I’m often repeating the magic 
verse it never seems to have any effect. 


Although Japan is a lovely country, there is one 
thing that makes me long for home each time, and that 
is a taste for the country life. The country here 1s 
beautiful, but not sweet, and that is all you can say to 
express the difference. 


There has been a terrible storm here in Japan, and no 
doubt it was reported in the papers at home, as so much 
destruction was caused by it in most places. It was a 
dreadful typhoon, the most dreadful for fifty years, and 
according to the papers the most terrible since the 
observatory has been in Tokio. It swept up the east 
coast at the rate of ninety-six miles per hour, with a 
driving rain which flooded many districts; but the wind 
also raised a great tidal wave in Yedo Bay and flooded 
all the low parts of Tokio. Tsukiji was in a most pitiable 
state. 


One house in front of ours had a huge junk pushed 
through the front of it when the water swept up over the 
land. We have not yet heard what happened to our 
house at No. 30, but wasn’t it fortunate that we were up 
here out of the way of it? The American Church Mission 
there had Y20,000 worth of damage to its property. I 
don’t know what we should have done if we had been 
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there. We had some bad ones last fall, but imagine— 
ninety-six miles an hour! No wonder a number of strong 
buildings came down. The most terrible thing for us 
was the death of one of our Theological students at 
Ikebukuro. He was the most promising one that we had 
there, and a graduate of the Imperial University at 
Sapporo. He came from our own town of Takata, and 
was of the Samurai class here. The dormitory was blown 
down and a heavy beam fell across his neck, probably 
breaking it, for he died soon after without regaining 
consciousness. It was a great loss to our mission, and 
he was in his final year. We have had his funeral here 
this week; and I don’t want another soon, for they make 
such a fuss over it. He and an older brother were the 
only Christians in the family, but it is likely the rest will 
inquire into Christianity now. One of the sisters said 
that she felt bound to carry on the work that her brother 
had commenced and was doing so well when he died. I 
am not going to tell you much about it, the funeral, for 


“lhe Daily 


ADVERTISING 


ARION YOUNG, ‘19, who has been with the 
Dominion Advertising Company since April, 1926, 
tells of the various activities of advertising agencies. 


* * + * 

In addition to planning, preparing and placing ad- 
vertising, the agency may be called upon to do anything 
from suggesting a catchy name for a new product to 
recommending a capable janitor. It provides the ad- 
vertiser with the services of experienced advisers, com- 
petent copy writers and artists, and secures for him 
reasonable credit from the Press. The agency has to 
design trademarks, labels, cartons and wrappers, and to 
prepare direct mail advertising, catalogues and booklets. 


Some of the larger firms have research bureaux and 
test laboratories, where the products they advertise 
may be thoroughly examined for any special merits 
which a casual observation would not reveal. 


Miss Young’s pithy remark on the chances of women 
in advertising is worth bearing in mind: “‘In all fields 
the two sexes have a marked resemblance in one respect— 
some members of each are successful and satisfactory 
workers while others are not.”’ 


DIETETICS 


In the Convocation procession of May, 1923, appeared 
a small group of students wearing a brightly lined hood 
which had never appeared in the ranks before. For the 
first time McGill was conferring the degree of Bachelor 


September 


there are pleasanter things, but I am just recovering 
from the strain of a three days’ funeral. There were a 
number of things new to me which seemed to me of 
doubtful use in a Christian service and these rather upset 
me, but | suppose we ought not to expect too much of 
new Christians. It seems very hard for them to separate 
the old customs from the new. Spirit worship and 
ancestor adoration seem to be so much woven into their 
life. Every morning, for instance, our servants burn a 
stick of incense before the table of their dead father, and 
this is one of the hardest things to get them to give up, 
as they think that they are disregarding the comfort of 
their father, or whoever the relation may be—and, of 
course, a father comes first in importance in this respect. 
That is one of the things that I will be very firm on; 
that they must put away their household shrines and 
spirit worship. It looks to me as if the native Christian 
workers were a little lax on this, but it is rather soon to 
start making general statements. 
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of Household Science. Four young women received it, 
thus becoming pioneers in the field of work for which 
the course of two years at McGill and two.at Macdonald 
had prepared them. 


One of these students, Jean Reyner, became Assistant 
Dietitian in the Food Clinic of the Boston Dispensary, 
which takes care of a great number of Boston’s sick poor. 
Here are held clinics of every type, whose object is to 
assist the physicians of the medical clinics. The dietitian, 
with her knowledge of nutritional problems from the 
economic as well as the health angle, interprets to the 
patient in terms he can understand, the diet prescribed 
by the doctor. The Boston clinic last year treated about 
one thousand patients in this way. 


A second public duty the Clinic performs is teaching 
applied dietetics to medical students, nurses, and social 
workers. All the spare time of the staff is given to con- 
structive and research work. 


“In such a field,’’ Miss Reyner writes, ‘I have been 
working for the past three years, dividing my time 
between patients, study and students; and almost every 
day adds some thrilling experience to broaden and en- 
hance one’s life.”’ 


MEDICINE 


Since her graduation in 1922, Winifred A. Blampin, 
M.D., C.M., has led a life of constant activity. Im- 
mediately after receiving her degree Dr. Blampin took a 
year's interneship in the Woman’s Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, where she not only gained valuable experience, 
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but formed the acquaintance of many interesting women 
in her own profession. Dr. Blampin went as physician 
to a state school for delinquent girls in Maine; from 
which position she returned to Philadelphia at the 
request of Dr. Maude Abbott, who was then occupying 
the chair in Pathology at the Woman's Medical College. 
Dr. Blampin joined her as Research Fellow in Pathology, 
later becoming Instructor in Pathology, with Dr. Abbott. 

This brief account merely ‘‘touches the high spots’’ 
of Dr. Blampin's activities. Naturally, in her busy life 
she has little time for writing. In the last letter received 
from her she speaks of occupying, at the same time, no 
less than six positions,—as instructor at the Woman's 
Medical College, medical adviser to various schools, 
institutions, etc.,—and adds: ‘‘I am seriously contem- 
plating opening an office for general practice, with 
evening office hours.’’ Doubtless by now this is an 
accomplished fact. 


METABOLISM 


Helen MacLennan, '19, was for over four years in the 
Research Laboratory of the Canadian Electro Products 
Co., at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. All her work there was 
in industrial chemistry and most interesting, but when 
the opportunity came for work in the Metabolism 
Laboratory at the Royal Victoria Hospital Miss Mac- 
Lennan accepted it. Here three other McGill graduates 
are associated with her: Rhoda Grant, '24; Ruth Ward, 
B.Sc., 26, and Anna Brown, B.Sc., '27 

Most of the cases treated are diabetics and nephritics, 
and once a week a visit is paid to the outdoor depart- 
ment. Here the interviews with patients sometimes 
afford relaxation to the grave-faced questioner. One 
patient with a long list of painful symptoms to recount 
on the first occasion Miss MacLennan questioned him 
later refused to say how he was: “‘I wait till you make 
test, then you tell me how I am.’’ A satisfactory report 
on the test sent the patient away entirely cured of all 
previous aches and pains. 


The reports given by the Laboratory on the tests 
made decide how each individual case is to be treated, 
so a great deak of responsibility falls upon the Metabolism 
staff. Miss MacLennan is very enthusiastic about her 
work, and says: “‘Life in any laboratory is interesting; 
but here, because of the human element, it is fascinating.” 


THREE LECTURES IN PARIS 


by LuciENNE DesBarats ‘25 


iN how many corners of the world are minds which 

cherish pictures carried away from days spent at the 
Sorbonne! Some ordered knowledge surely all her 
students have gleaned, but it is not that which recurs to 
them at odd moments with intense vividness, leaving 
the impression that they again hear the professor's 
tones, and see the students gathered infrom East and West. 
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So it is that I hear again the voice of Monsieur 
Mornet, speaking on “‘The Century of Ideas’’ to the 
“Ecole de Préparation des Professeurs du Francais a 
l’Etranger."’ ‘“‘Abstract reasoning, science—the 18th 
century believed in both—but it placed above them, as 
an infallible teacher of truth, the human heart. Logic 
could mislead; what was once a scientific verity, a century 
later would be a scientific error; the love of a mother for 
her child would always endure.”’ 


Very attentive to this discourse is a tall, massive 
Dutchman with fair hair brushed off a broad forehead. 
Equally interested is an intelligent young Polish girl 
dressed in black, on whose bronze hair the sun is shining. 
Near her sits a nun, whose face, framed by its white 
bandeau, shows a clear-cut profile, pink cheeks and 
cast-down eyes. Directly before me is a young French 
girl, with beautiful red-gold hair, wearing a royal blue 
sweater which gives a note of colour to the sombre 
gray class-room. 


There are students from Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, England, Australia, America, Canada. 
It is a gathering as cosmopolitan as the title of the 
school indicates.. 


The echo of a professor’s voice does not always come 
back to us from a conventional class-room setting. 

“Au Caméléon”’ is a little café, with yellow walls 
and green shutters. One room, filled with smoke, has 
tables here and there, and a counter with dirty, empty 
glasses. Another small room with rows of chairs has 
some striking paintings on the walls—here a cabaret 
scene in yellow and red, there orange mountains with 
gray snow beneath and blue sky above. 

Le Docteur d’Urville is tall and stooped, he has an 
aquiline nose, fair hair and slightly bloodshot eyes. 
He 1s here, amid cabaret and orange mountains, to unveil 
to us the mysteries of King Tut-ankhamen’s religion: 

‘One snowflake has thousands of geometrical forms; 
there must be an all powerful harmony that rules them. 
Learn this secret rhythm, and you will be master of love, 
power, success, and money. The Egyptian neophytes 
sought for this hidden principle; the invisible world was 
their dominion; for them it swamped the visible one.”’ 

A book on their rites and manuscripts has been 
written by our lecturer. His work has brought him 
what is sought by all in these troubled post-war days— 
Peace. 

Be FE aR, Le a a | oe 

Yet another voice comes to me from yet another 
setting—that of Monsieur Jwalorski, whom we heard 
in the hall of the Institut Géographique. For this im- 
portant lecture due preparation was made by some, at 
least, of its audience. ““Mademoiselle’’ appeared in her 
voluminous black and white boa and her best black hat 
with plumes. Truly she needed all her dignity as she 
led the way, while six of us, belonging to her ‘‘Famille,”’ 
trailed after her into the hall. 
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‘‘Monsieur Jwalorski advanced to us his astounding 
theory, ‘‘La terre est un étre vivant.’’ Supermen we 


would be, promised the lecturer, if we assimilated his 


ideas. ‘“The earth has been represented as a truth im- 
mersed in water, moving its legs. Yes, the earth is 
alive. Economical, political, historical, disturbances 
are all caused by a sickness of the earth. Our years are 
to it but a day.”’ 
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Such was Dr. Jwalorski’s proposition. Dreams come 
true—his may. Nevertheless, he concluded, “Science 


is uncertain; poetry is man’s best refuge. ' 


Art, music, theatres, shops, houses, streets, people,— 
yes, these are all seductions of Paris; but to some at least 


the most gripping memories are of its lectures. 


eGill Alumnae Society 


ANNUAL REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY, 1926-1927. 


DISTINCTIONS WON BY WOMEN GRADUATES OF 1927 


Emma CiarissA ODELL..... .Lieut.-Governor’s Silver Medal, School of 


House Science. 


Marcaret Ipa ErMo;p..... Lieut.-Governor’s Silver Medal, Faculty 
of Music. 
Erem Erermns. 24. SS. Lieut.-Governor’s Silver Medal, Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Shakespeare Gold Medal for English. 


Maup M. Hutcnegson....... Byron Medal. 


Ast By SOWIE AS. eos 
Beatrice M. T. Lyman.....Lieut.-Governor’s Silver Medal for History. 


_Governor-General’s Gold Medal for 
Modern Languages. 


Donna SABINA SCHLEIEN... 


IsABELLE ScRIVER...........Alliance Frangaise Silver Medal. 


Firorence Kapuan..........Certificate for Distinction, General Course. 


Mary CARDENSKY....... _.Certificate for Distinction in General 


Course. 


SiON LBV Theo hock Coke Certificate for Distinction in General 
Course. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
McGILL ALUMNA SOCIETY 


DN A FA We ae tie Alea, aera Ee Mrs. WatTrer LYMAN. 
Bap PIE EO San a ee ae ee Miss Mapex BritTaIn. 
Miss KATHERINE | RENHOLME. 


Mrs. H. Norris. 


Miss CurisTinE Rorke. 


RECT AIME StH ONG bo os TA Ee a Mrs. A. STALKER. 
Assistant Recording Secretary...........Muss Frances fecorp. 
Corresponding Secretary..........0...... Miss EvizapetH Monk. 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary....... Miss THEetmMa RouGu. 
VRAIN oo ir ee os Fella as ..Miss Loutsa Farr. 


_.,Muss VirGinta CAMERON. 


._.Mrs. W. Lyman. 


Mrs. PHELAN. 


Assistant Treasurer........ 


Representative to Local Council... . 


Convenor Edttorial Board: 
“*McGitt News’’.................Muss A. M. MacKinnon. 


J. Grace Garpner, Convenor. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Miss Puytuis M. Grecory of Vancouver has been named the 1927 
winner of the $1,200 scholarship offered by the Canadian Federation 
of University Women. 


ALUMN4 NOTES 

1g911—ANwna ScuaFHEITLIN has been appointed Assistant Professor in 
French and German, Albion College, Michigan, for next Fall’s 
session. Dr. Schafheitlin will also be on the staff of the Summer 
School of German at Mount Holyoke. 

1g911—Marcaret Smita, who has been engaged in missionary work 
near Peking, has been obliged to leave China, due to present 
conditions, and is at present in Jersey, Channel Islands. 

1915—Lenniz Macponatp (Mrs. T. E. Price) recently paid a flying 
visit to the college on her return from a visit to England. 

1916—Marcaret Cameron, M.A. (Radcliffe) and Winner of the Federa- 
tion Scholarship, has just completed her Doctorat studies in Paris, 
winning mention ¢rés honorable, the highest distinction given by 
the Sorbonne. 

1916—Marcaret Gres (past student), who took courses in English 
and French at McGill, 1912-16, has also won this distinction. 


1920—Dorotuy Mawopstey has obtained her M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and will act as assistant in the 
English Department there for next session. During the summer 
she will work for her Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 

1924—Carrot Ropertson (Mrs. Otto Maass) received the degree of 
Ph.D. at the May Convocation. 


1927—MiriaM Burtanp has taken a summer appointment in the 
Dominion Laboratory, Ottawa. 
Axice W. Turner has been appointed Assistant in Philosophy 
and Mathematics at McGill for next session, and will study for 
her M.A. in Mathematics. : 
Jean M. Gwynne has been awarded the Mrs. Sadie Sherwood 
Memorial Scholarship (value $150, tenable for two years) at the 
McGill School for Social Workers. 


McGILL ALUMNZ SOCIETY 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, 1926-27 


ASSETS 

By (Balance, 1915-26. en. s ass. 2255 3 oe $ 230.10 
Balance Tea Account, 1925-26... .: ..: cc sued wae ee 18.88 
Late Retutns Appeal, 1925-26... /.°. s+ ce « spn eee 11.00 
Fees (late 1925-26)....... reer a. 9.00 
POC8S T9QLG27 ie ae yk Wn 729.50 
MOC LGEPHIB ew. oak wnivins, ones Ce 2.50 
Balance Reunion Dinner... ..°..iis%.. alae eee eee 198.55 
Balance Lecture. 6... s 04 vinetew Se 4s cae eee 162.70 
Balance-Brid ge; 2. 343s. aes Se 366.31 
Donation: :... sos ho Se ee .50 
Bank lrterest.. 26:2 23 Sas eas ee ey 
Exchaige Sent: 2/2... Cccaesqprepeienney ean eee an ee eo * 49 
$1,742.76 
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1927 


LIABILITIES 


NE de ay sas widvhatvc Wa eet Se ke Soe len oS $ 161.88 
oe SIRI Sea Sana A 362.00 
pmmerae etaconety, Postage... . 2. 6. oe ie ence deace 123.28 
Been areneiy GL WOMEO... 7. oo. hen de ee oye 7.00 
Entertainment of Canadian Federation delegates... ..... 109.45 
Gemacian Federation Fee)... oe eee dele. 70.00 
Canadian Federation Scholarship.................... 200.00 
NE 9 SEER Ieee ea eer A a 200.00 
SUMUETCMEY DOTUIODIONE oy dae ee tie ve hae 100.00 
EE SLAES ROME RSC her De tical Di re 6.00 
ES TE rcs 6s, i RI fa deals ERR ee Paes Soe 4.00 
RE OM NGICOUES he Sv cnaiss twee Fab eke R emia > ss 1.97 

| 7 2 ll a 397.18 
$1,742.76 


Audited and found correct: 


A. Muriget WILson, E. CHRISTINE RORKE, 


S..May Ip.3rre. Treasurer. 


May 16th, 1927. 


McGILL ALUMNA SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY, 
1926-27 
HE Society has held its usual monthly meetings 
during the session, three of them being evening 
meetings, and all of them well attended. The number 
of members showed an increase, but it is to be deplored 
that there is so considerable a drifting from the member- 
ship each year, a condition which affects not only our 
local strength, but also that of the Canadian and Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
| The Alumnz have contributed their interest in 
social and welfare work in the city. Financially the 
year has been a success, and we have been able to increase 
our budget allotments. Contributions have been made 
again to the Federation Scholarship Fund, the Hospital 
Library Committee, and the University Settlement. 
There have been three chief sources of revenue—the 
surplus from the Reunion dinner, the lecture by Miss 
Elizabeth Drew of Oxford in November, and the “‘bridge”’ 
held in March. 





DISTRICT OF BEDFORD 


McGILut GRADUATES SOCIETY 
Rev. Ernest M. Taytor, Secretary 


The Annual Meeting of the District of Bedford Graduates’ Society 
held its annual meeting in the Paul Holland Knowlton Memorial 
Building in Knowlton, Que., on the 27th of August, under the presi- 
dency of the President, Coronet R. F. Stockwe 1, BA. BCS. RL. 

The Secretary reported that he had corresponded with the five 
persons whose marks in the recent June examination entitled them to 
enter Arts Faculty at McGill the incoming session, and that, with the 
exception of one, namely, Gilbert King of Waterloo High School, each 
one had declined to enter McGill this year. 

Mr. Gilbert King had been awarded a scholarship of five hundred 
dollars, and in consequence is excluded from the scholarship established 
by our Branch Society, hence the amount now, one hundred and fifty 
dollars, will be added to the capital now in the hands of the Corporation 
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Several events of outstanding interest to our Society 
have taken place since last annual meeting. The Bi- 
ennial Conference of the International Federation of 
University Women, held last July in Amsterdam, was 
attended and reported on by two of our members, Miss 
Margaret Cameron and Miss Louise Shaw. The Canadian 
Federation conferred in Montreal in August, and we are 
informed that valuable contributions to its success were 
made by such members of our unit as were available in 
town at that season. Miss Catherine Mackenzie reported 
on this Conference at our November meeting, both as 
one of our members and in her capacity as Vice-President 
of the Federation. 


In October the University held its Quinquennial 
Reunion, and the Society had a splendid opportunity to 
play hostess and welcome back out-of-town Alumnz. 
And finally, this year has seen the organizing and open- 
ing of the much-desired University Women’s Club, a 
triumph due in no small part to the tireless efforts of 
some of our members. 


The year’s programme has been varied and enjoyable, 
a feature being the large part taken in it by our members. 
Our thanks are offered to all those good friends who so 
graciously gave of their time, talent, and knowledge for 
our pleasure and instruction,—to Professor Eve, Mrs. 
Sitwell, Dr. Percy Leslie, Miss Bryan, Mr. H.A. Kennedy, 
Miss Kydd, and Mr. Wickenden, for a series of talks of 
unusual interest and charm; and to Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Phelan, Miss Donnelly and Miss Fielders for the pleasure 
their music has given us. To Miss Hurlbatt for all her 
kindness and practical interest, and to all those who 
have in various ways helped to make the year now clos- 
ing such a satisfaction, we tender our gratitude. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FLORENCE MacSWEEN STALKER, 
Recording Secretary. 


y 


Societies 


of McGill University from our Society, making the scholarship more 
valuable in another year. 

The officers of this Branch are now: 

President: Coronet R. F. Stocxwett, B.A., B.C.L., K.C., of 
Cowansville. 

Vice-President for Brome County: A. C. Paintin, M.D., C.M., 
Knowlton. 

Vice-President for Shefford County: C. A. Nutrinc, B.C.L., K.C., 
Waterloo. 

Vice-President for Missisquoi County: W.¥F. Bowxss, B.C.L., Sweets- 
burg. ) 

tomaaes President: Hon. Senator G. G. Foster, B.C.L., K.C., 
Montreal. 

By resolution of the Society in 1912, Rev. Ernest M. Taytor, 
M.A., has been registered as permanent Secretary-Treasurer. The 
standing Committee on Scholarship is unchanged. 

The members are: Hon. G. G. Foster, Docror Cowrey, Mr. C. A. 
Nuttinc, B.C.L.; Docror A. C. Parntin and Rev. Ernest M. Taytor. 
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Included in recent militia promotions is that of LizuTENANT- 
Coronet R. F. Srockwext, Arts 08, Law ‘11, of Cowansville, Que., 
to be commander of the Fourth Mounted Brigade, with the rank of 
Colonel. 


Dr. ANNA ScHAFHEITLIN, Arts '11, recently of Canning, N.S., has 
keen appointed assistant professor of modern languages at Albion 
College, Michigan, a co-educational institution under the direction of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Maxwe tt B. Sincer, Law ‘19, of Paris, France, has been admitted 
to the bar of the Province of New Brunswick. At the conclusion of 
post-graduate studies in France, he became an advocate of that country, 
and will continue to carry on practice in Paris. 


Rev. R. peWirt Scorr, Arts '16, has become minister of St. Luke's 
United Church, Decarie Boulevard, Notre Dame de Grace, P.Q. after a 
term as minister in charge of a church at Carleton Place, Ont. 


LizuTENANT-Cotonet C, A. Youne, Med. ’os5, has retired from the 
command of No. 23 Field Ambulance, C.A.M.C., Ottawa, and has been 
succeeded by LizgurENant-Cotonet R. F. Fiece, Med. ’o6. 

Dr. W. E. Harding, who died in Brockville, Ont., in May, was the 
father of Dr. Ernest Harpine, Med. '26, of the staff of the Montreal 
General Hospital. 

Basiz S. W. Burram, M.Sc., Sci. '23, has obtained the degree of 
Ph.D. from Princeton University, where he has been pursuing post- 
graduate studies. Accompanied by Bertranp T. Denis, Sci. ’23, and 
E. Riorpon, he has proceeded t> Southern Rhodesia, where the three 


will enter the employ of the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa. 


Dr. Franx D. Apams, Sci. '78, and James M. McCartny, Sci. '87, 
have keen re-appointed members of the National Research Council for a 
period of three years. 

Lizutenant-Cotonet A. T. Suitrincton, Med. ‘94, has retired 
from the command of No. 2 Stationary Hospital, C.A.M.C., with 
headquarters in Ottawa. 


Hon. A. C. Rurnerrorp, LL.D., Arts 81, Law ’81, former Premier 
of Alberta, has been elected Councillor of the University of Alberta. 


Hon. Hersert M. Marter, Law ‘98, has been elected president of 
the Montreal Reform Club, of which Geraxp H. PHiLLimore, Law ’21, 
is English secretary. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. has been conferred by the University 


of Ottawa upon Dr. M. M. Seymour, Med. ’79, Deputy Minister of 
Public Health for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Frep. W. Brypone-Jacx, Med. ’07, has returned to his home in 
Vancouver, B.C., after having spent several months in Vienna engaged 
in post-graduate studies. 

Dr. Grorce D. Lirriz, Med. '20, of Montreal, spent part of the 
summer in Great Britain carrying on post-graduate studies. 

Rev. Dr. W. Lestiz Cray, Arts ’87, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, B.C., has been elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Dr. Clay is a native of 
Bedeque, P.E.I., and has been minister of the Victoria Church since 
1894, in which year he went to the Coast from Moose Jaw, Sask. His 
theological studies were pursued at the Montreal Presbyterian College. 

Dr. G. E. Tremsre, Med. ’21, of Montreal, has recently been 
abroad visiting the hospitals of London, Paris and Vienna. 


Henry Borpen, Arts ‘21, has been called to the bar of Lincoln's 
Inn, following studies at Oxford. Puiuip Josepu, Law ’24, holder of the 
Quebec Government scholarship, has been called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple. 


Errot C. Amaron, Arts ‘23, has been ordained to the ministry 
of the United Church of Canada. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice D. D. MacKenzie, who died at Halifax, N.S., 
in June, was the father of C. Russert MacKenzig, Arts 16, of Montreal. 


Dr. Morty A. Juri, M.Sc. "19, poultry husbandman in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and formerly head of the poultry 
department at Macdonald College, acted as chairman of the United 
States National Committee in connection with the World’s Poultry 
Congress held at Ottawa. Dr. Jull was one of the official delegates from 
the United States to the Congress. 


Haron B. Terr, Sci. "14, is now rural power engineer with the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario at Windsor, Ont. 

Life membership in the Canadian Public Health Association has 
been conferred upon Dr. M. M. Seymour, Med. ’79, Depaty Minister of 
Health for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


FraNK BapcGuey, past student, has become acting director of the 
motion picture bureau of the Department of Trade and Commerce, with 
headquarters at Ottawa. 

The Headmasters’ Association of the Protestant Public Schools of 
Montreal recently tendered a dinner to W. A. KNgeeLanp, Law "90, 
principal of Strathearn School, upon the occasion of his retirement 
from the School Board, which he has served as a principal since the 
year 1884. 

Dr. P. D. Ross, Sci. ’78, of Octawa, was one of the representatives 
of Canada at the matches of the English Senior Golf Association held 
in England during the summer. 


Dr. Howarp T. Barnes, Sci. '93, spent part of the summer in 
Northern Newfoundland carrying out a farther investigation into iceberg 
destruction. The expedition is the eighth of the same type which Dr. 
Barnes has undertaken since 1910. 


James A. Woon, Sci. 14, has been appointed supzrintendent of the 
new Prince Albert National Park, which has been created in the northern 
part of Saskatchewan, after a term as assistant superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountains Park at Banff. He will have his headquarters at 
Montreal Lake, Sask. 

Dr. J. J. O’Nzrtx, Sci. ’09, spent the summer in Western Canada 
engaged in geological work for the Mond Nickle Company and the 
Victoria Syndicate. 

Mayor J. K. Wyman, Sci. "10, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Dominion Government elevator at Port Colborne, Ont. 


Dr. F. M. Autp, Arts ’07, Med. ’og, has left Tientsin, North China, 
for the Sonjim Mission Station in Korea. He is working under the 
auspices of the United Church of Canada. 


Dr. H. S. Wurtins, Med. ’21, who has been in China with the 
American Presbyterian Mission, returned to this country in May and 
spent the summer in Cornwall, Oat. 

William Drysdale, for over thirty years a well known figure in the 
Montreal bookselling and publishing trade and later an officer of the 
appraisal branch of His Majesty’s Customs at Montreal, who died there 
in June, was the father of Witt1aMm F. Dryspate, Sci. 'o4. Another son, 
Cuartes W. Dryspate, Sci. 'o9, met death by drowning in British 
Columbia in 1917. 

Fellow graduates will sympathize with J. Syponey Dasu, Agr. "13, 
and Mrs. Dash in the death at St. Augustine, Trinidad, on June 11th, 
of their son, Hugo Donald, aged one year and nine months. 

Rev. James Grier, Arts ‘19, of Campbellford, Oat., as been elected 
moderator of the Peterborough Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
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Mrs. D. D. Macdonald, who died at Bailey's Brook, Pictou County, 
N.S., in June, was the mother of Dr. R. Sr. J. Macponatp, Med. '03, 
of Montreal. 

Hersert J. Rosz, M.A., Arts ‘04, has been appointed Professor of 
Greek in the United College of the University of St. Andrew's, Scotland. 
Since 1919 he has been Professor of Latin at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and he was previously Associate Professor of 
Classics at his Alma Mater. Professor Rose is well known as a classical 
scholar, and was one of the first Rhodes Scholars appointed from the 
Province of Quebec. 

Dr. Eveanor S. Percivat, Arts '15, Med. ’22, spent the summer in 
Paris and Vienna engaged in the prosecution of post-graduate studies. 

Ropert S. O'Meara, Arts ‘21, Canadian Trade Commissioner 
stationed at Batavia, Java, with a district embracing the Dutch East 
Indies, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, Indo-China 
and Siam, spent part of the summer in Canada investigating the possi- 
bilities of augmenting Canadian trade with the territory under his 
jurisdiction, 

Dr. R. Tarr McKenziz, LL.D., Arts '89, Med. ‘92, has recently 
completed a frieze, presented by Scotsmen in America in memory of 
Scotland’s work in the Great War, which will be unveiled by the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain in Edinburgh during September. 
An exhibition of Dr. McKenzie’s sculpture was opened in the Fine Arts 
Gallery in London on July 6th. 

Rey. Samuel F. Robinson, for many years a clergyman of the Diocese 
of Huron, who died in London, Ont., in June, was the father of Rev. 
Bernarp S. Rosinson, Arts ‘10, of Montreal. 

The Hon. E. Fasre Surverer, Law ‘86, has been elected senior 
vice-president of the Canadian Authors’ Association. 

R. A. Grant Smart, Arts ‘19, has left the service of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, in which he was employed under the 
Supervisor of Methods at the General Office in Montreal. He was pre- 
sented by the staff with a gold watch upon his resignation. 

C. E. Watson, Sci. ‘21, has been promoted from the position of 
Supervisor of Results at the head office of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada at Montreal to be Supervisor of Local Methods and Results, 
also at head office. 


K. H. Forsss, Sci. ‘21, has been promoted from Trunk Engineer to 
Manual Equipment Engineer with the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada at Montreal. 


Dr. Leanper R. Morse, Med. '96, of Lawrencetown, N.S., has 
been elected president of the Nova Scotia Medical Society, of which 
Dr. R. H. SurHertanp, Med. '07, of Pictou, is first vice-president, and 
Dr. H. K. McDonatp, Med. '96, of Halifax, second vice-president. 

Mrs. Sophie Campbell Wood, who died in Vancouver, B.C., in 
July, was the mother of Prorgssor F. G. C. Woon, Arts "10, of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 


Bertram T. Dickson, Ph.D. '22, who has been professor of plant 
pathology at Macdonald College, has been appointed chief mycologist 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research of Australia and has 
left to assume his new duties. Dr. Dickson graduated from Queen’s 
University, Kingston, in 1915, and in 1918 commanded the School of 
Agriculture of the British Expeditionary Force in France. He joined 
the staff of Macdonald College in 1919. 


Rex W. Hovey, Sci. "15, is now general manager of the Nashwaak 
Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, with office in Saint John, N.B. 
Previously he was president of the Abitibi Research Corporation. 


W. Simpson Warxer, K.C., Law ‘74, registrar of the Quebec 
Admiralty division of the Exchequer Court of Canada, and Mrs. Walker 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. Mrs. 
Walker was formerly Miss Sarah Perney, of Waterford, Ont. 

Dr. Ricuarp M. H. Power, Med. ‘20, has returned to Montreal 
from Vienna and Edinburgh, where he prosecuted post-graduate studies. 


Owing to the serious illness of the Hon. John Oliver, the Hon. 
Joun D. MacLean, Med. 'o5, is acting Prime Minister of that province. 
He has been a member of the Provincial Cabinet for a number of years 
and now holds the portfolio of Education. 
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Dr. A. B. Manson, Med. '26, is now attached to the medical staff 
of Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company’s hospital at Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

J. Artaur Matuewson, Arts ‘12, Law ‘15, and Mrs. Mathewson, 
who spent the summer abroad, attended the garden party given by 
Their Majesties at Buckingham Palace in July. 

Mary Elizabeth, widow of George M. Reid, who died in London, 
Ont., inJuly, was the mother of CoronetG. Eric Rei, Arts’15,0f thatcity. 

The Colonial Auxiliary Forces’ Officers’ Decoration has been con- 
ferred upon Coronet ALexanper Macpnait, LL.D., Sci. '93, of Kings- 
ton, Ont.; upon Lizurenant-Cotonet H. E. Munroe, Med. ’03, of 
Saskatoon, Sask., and upon Lisurenant-Corone R. Innes, Agr. ‘11, 
of Halifax, N.S. 

Rev. Norman Ecerton, Arts ‘23, curate at the Church of the 
Ascension, Montreal, has been ordained to the priesthood of the Church 
of England and Rev. Isaac M. Linsrong, Arts '26, of St. Paul’s Mission, 
Greenfield Park, Que., to the diaconate. 

Dr. Joun H. Parmer, Med. '21, has moved from Rossland, B.C., to 
Trail, B.C. At the former place he was acting Medical Officer’ of 
Health. 

Major E. P. Fernerstronnaucu, M.C., Sci. ‘99, has been promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in command of the University of 
Manitoba contingent of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 

A. J. M. Smrrn, M.A., Arts 25, who has been a member of the 
teaching staff of the Montreal High School, has been selected as student 
exchange teacher with Edinburgh and will leave shortly for Scotland 
under the terms of the exchange. 

BriGADIER-GENERAL A. G. L. McNaucGuron, Sci. ’10, has vacated 
the post of Deputy Chief of the General Staff at Ortawa to attend the 
Imperial Defence College. 


Miss Frances SrockinG, Arts '26, of Westmount, has been awardsd 
the scholarship of the French Government entitling the recip‘ent 
to a year's study of French abroad. The scholarship is of the value of 
10,000 francs. Miss Stocking will pursue her studies in Paris. 

Victor E. Ductos, Arts "15, has become a junior trade commissioner 
in the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. 

Dr. T. F. Ropertson, Med. ’91, has been appointed a coroner for 
the united counties of Leeds and Grenville, Ontario. 

Mrs. White, widow of W. R. White, K.C., who died in Pembroke, 
Ont., on August 2nd, was the mother of Dr. R. B. Wuire, Med. '96, of 
Penticton, B.C. 

Rev. A. D. MacKenziz, M.A., D.D., Arts ‘04, principal of Stan- 
stead College, has received a call to the pastorate of the Westminster 
United Church in Regina, Sask. 

Herurincton, Fren. J., 1876, Ottawa—In January Mr. Hethring- 
ton went to New Orleans, La., where he remained until the middle of 
May. He was at New Orleans during the inundations along the river 
Mississippi. This was Mr. Hethrington’s third winter in New Orleans. 
On his return to Ottawa, or shortly afterwards, he underwent a minor 
operation at Ottawa Civic Hospital, from which he is convalescing 
satisfactorily. 

Rocers, RicHarp B., 1878, Peterboro.—Early in March Mr. Rogers 
suffered from a sudden attack of illness, which caused anxiety to his 
relatives and friends for some weeks. His wife who had been a semi- 
invalid for a year or more apparently improved in health after his 
illness, but she died unexpectedly on May 28th. Mr. Rogers is improv- 
ing slowly, and is able to walk about to a limited extent. 


Extract from letter of A. W. Cartyxe, Sci. '22: The number of 
McGill men in North Rhodesia is steadily growing. Besides C. B. 
Kinoston, consulting mining engineer, and Dr. J. A. BaNcrort, con- 
sulting geologist to the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, 
there are J. Saunpers, Min. '21; Dr. E.G. Bisnop, Burran and PELieTier 
of Min. '23;D. H. Exuis, Min. '24; and Riorpon, Min. ‘25, and 
Becx1nG, Min. ‘24. 

RicHarp TERROvuX, Sc. '25, M.Sc. 26, has been awarded one of the 
three science scholarships alloted annually to Canada and granted by the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Mr. Terroux receives the award after a distinguished career at 
Loyola and McGill. Born in Montreal, he was educated here; receiving 
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the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Loyola College in 1921. In 1925 he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science from McGill, and in the 
following year was awarded his Master’s degree by the same university. 

The scholarship which Mr. Terroux receives is to date from July 
ist, and he is to begin research work in the Fall at any institution he 
may select in the United Kingdom or abroad, as long as it is approved 
by the Commissioners. 

The scholarships, which are of the value of at least {250 sterling a 
year are tenable for two, or in rare instances, three years. They are 
limited according to the report of the Commission “‘to those branches 
of science, such as physics, mechanics and chemistry, the extension of 
which is especially important for our national industries.”’ 

B. A. Brown, Med. °18, has been elected president of the Medical 
Staff of the Oshawa General Hospital, Oshawa, Ont. 

The engagement is announced of Doris Emma, only daughter of the 
late Rev. D. B. Wyman, Arts ‘97, and of Mrs. R. A. Seale, Sawyerville, 
Que., to THomas Patron Giapstonge SHaw, Arts ’20, M.A., M.Sc., 
of Shawinigan Falls, Que., only son of Dr. T. P. Saaw, Med. '93, and 
Mrs. T. P. Shaw, Montreal. The marriage will take place the latter 
part of July. 


MEDICAL DINNER AT TORONTO 

The McGill doctors who attended the Canadian Medical Association 
meetings in Toronto gathered at a dinner on June 16th at Toronto Golf 
Club. Some seventy-five men from all parts of the Dominion were 
present and the usual good fellowship of a medical dinner was evident. 
During the evening, the University of Manitoba graduates joined the party. 

Dr. Cuas. F. Martin spoke on the history and growth of our Alma 
Mater, and referred to its present high standing in the medical world. 
Dr. M. T. MacEacuran of Chicago told of the work being done on 
hospital standardization, and of the McGill men he meets in parts of 
this continent. Other speakers were Drs. A. T. Bazin, Montreal; D. 
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Class Secretary: A, D. McCa.t, ’10, Forden Crescent, Westmount. 

Gro. M. Dicx, recently married, is still setting a high standard at the 
Canadian Ingersoll-RandCompany, where he has been since leaving college. 

Don. Avpieg, after starting as a day labourer at the Dominion Glass 
Ccmpany, put his time to such good use that he is now holding the 
responsible position of Asst. Plant Superintendent. Have you noticed 
how the stock has gone up recently? 

The rise in the sales of the Guaranteed Pure Milk Company have not 
been entirely due, as was popularly supposed, to the recent milk scare, 
but to our friend, Geo. H. Trennoime, who has been putting in a good 
twelve hours a day.—Oh, what a change! 

After a short sojourn with Darling Brothers in Montreal, Bixx 
DariinGc spent about a year travelling around Alabama installing 
Heating? Systems for the Webster Heating Company. He has now re- 
turned to Montreal. 

Art, Grave has become internationally known in skiing circles. 
After a chequered career, Art. is now becoming a financial magnate in 
Bryant & Company. 

Rec. Asusy has at last grown his moustache and has settled down 
quietly at the Shawinigan Water & Power Company—Montreal. 

The Ingersoll Rand Company is fortunate in having the inseparables, 
Tep Fry and Sox FerraBer. Tep is in Toronto, while Sox, who is now 
married, has become Manager of their Branch at Huntington, Va. 

Gerry Sxawisalso in Montreal,in the C.P.R.Engineering Department. 

Howarp Gorpon travels quite a lot for the Atlas Construction 
Company and has superintended some of their most important jobs. 

Dawn Loomis is another Construction Engineer, and his most recent 
exploit was the Stanley Street Garage building. 

Joun Sreruem, who now has a family of one daughter, aged one, is 
working in New Brunswick, N.J., with the Johnson & Johnson Company. 





J. Gres Wisnart, Toronto; Davin Low, Regina; T. McPuerson, Vic- 
toria; L. M. Curren, Saint John, N.B.; L. C. Conn, Edmonton; R. H. 
Artuur, Sudbury, and A. H. Gorpon, Montreal. The Chairman was Dr. 
Leonarp Murray, and he was assisted by a dinner committee of Drs. W. 


H. Dicxson, Ortver R. Mapes, and Srantey K. Cuarx, all of Toronto. 


Among those present, besides the above, were Drs. E. A. TuRNBULL, 


Barrie; J. R. Carpgr, Brantford; J. D. Harrison, Edmonton; H. M. 
Youns, Iroquois Falls; E. W. Arcnipatp, H. S. SHaw, H. B. Cusnine, 


Riptey Mackxenziz, W. W. Arexanper, J. A. Nutter, L. C. Monrt- 


GomerY, R. R. Strutuers, S. G. Ross, J. J. McGovern, C. K. P. Henry, 
Guy Jonnson, D.S. Lewis, C. F. Morratt, F. R. ENcianp, D. F. Gurp, 
F. L. Peps, J. B. McKenzie, E. H. Mason, R. H. M. Haroisry, R. E. 
Powe tt, and H.M Martin, Montreal; J.S. McKay, New Westminster, 
B.C.; Wm. Hutcation J Leccerr, and W. S. Lymen, Ottawa; M. S. 
Wapve, Renfrew; F. $. Greenwoopn, St. Catherines; G. B. Peat, Saint 
John, N.B.; J. O. Fraser, Si John’s, Nfld.; H. W. Kerroor, Smiths 
Falls; James S. Srmpson, A. L. Lockwoop, T. A. Rosrnson, j. L Rosrn- 
son, C. H. Rosson, and M. C. Roserts, Toronto; and O. $. Wauacu, 
Winnipeg. 


McGILL SOCIETY OF TORONTO 
STAG DINNER +» SMOKER 


will be held on 


SATURDAY NIGHT, OCTOBER 8ru 


(after the McGill-Varsity Rugby Games) 


at the 


MPR. LAR Y TRS Te ieee 


96 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


Reserve your tickets at the same time as your Rugby seats from 
K. D. Joszpx, 293 Bay Street, Toronto. 





Leo. Timmins, after spending some time in Northern Ontario, has 
gone down to Nova Scotia to prospect. 

P. R. Wixson is making a name for himself in the architectural field. 
After college he spent three years in New York with the well-known 
firms of H. T. Lindeberge and York and Sawyer. He is now back in 
Montreal with Ross & MacDonald. 

Dous. Pottock is one of the Bell Telephone Company's most in- 
dustrious workers. Rarely did we see Doug. on his way home before 
seven, but we understand that he has just been married, and no doubt 
there will be a change. 

In the same Company are also O. G. Lustre, Camppett, D. L. 
Stewart, and HoLianp . . . quite a gathering. The Bell’s future is 
assured. 

The Class is also well represented in the Fraser Brace staff at Gatineau, 
and our well-known members, Wary Mitcuei (bigger and brighter 
than ever) and Bos Oaitvy are doing noble work there. 

Raymonp Lancror, after being with Casavant Fréres at St. Hya- 
cinthe,is now with theAluminumCompany, Arvida, where he is doing well. 

Creary, the ardent Pro. Hockey enthusiast, has become Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canada Metals Company. 

Erniz Burzer has been with the Bailey Meter Company for three 
years now and is helping Prof. McK. out occasionally. 

The enameling plant of Findlay Bros., Carleton Place, has been 
under the care of Britt Frypuay for the last few years and still seems to 
be working O.K. Brxu rarely finds time for any holidays. He has been 
scoring goals for the Carleton Hockey team in easy fashion, as he used 
to do for the Champion Science '24 team. 

Lorne Goopatt is one of the Superintendents at the Abitibi Mill, 
Iroquois Falls. His other half, K. M. Kent, after working for a short 
time with the Armstrong Cork Linoleum Company in Canada, went 
over to their English factory, where he is now situated. 


September 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Chinese Notes 

Extract from letter of Dr. Frep. M. Autp, who is at present in Korea 
where he has joined the staff of the Mission Hospital of the United 
Church of Canada in Songchin, Joshin, for a time, the reason being ‘‘that all 
British subjects have been ordered out of North China by the British consular 
authorities till the conditions become more normal. Not only the British, 
but all foreign governments have ordered their nationals out of North China.’’ 
He goes on to say: 

“Conditions are a paradox in China. There has been, and still 1s, great 
unrest; especially in the South. Violence has been done to property in many 
and to life in a few instances. And yet these for the most part are the acts of 
mobs urged on and stimulated by political agitators. The unrest and an- 
tagonism exist chiefly among the latter and a certain element of the student 
population—a very small portion of the total population. The great mass of 
the Chinese people—gentry, merchants, peasantry—were never more friendly 
than at the present time. Just now the Nationalists are making steady pro- 
gress towards Peking, and it is generally agreed that before long they willhave 
succeeded in reaching there. Whether the moderates can succeed in then 
establishing a stable government and how long it will require to do so remains 
to be seen. Meantime the populace suffer great hardships from civil war, 
exactions of the military, and outrages from bandits. 

“The part which Soviet Russia has been playing in fomenting this 
trouble has been proven abundantly from papers seized during the raid made 
by the Peking authorities a few weeks ago on the Soviet headquarters in 
that city. 

Korea is a beautiful country—entirely mountainous, much fertile soil, 
well cultivated by its 19,000,000 people. Japan has brought many material 
benefits; stable and efficient government, railroad extension, education, 
forestry, industrial and commercial development are all making rapid pro- 
gress. Roads that make motor traffic possible are now available to many 
points in the interior, and one sees the Ford car everywhere. The Japanese 
have also established hospitals at many of the important towns throughout 
the country. These are said to be well staffed and equipped as a rule.”’ 


The Royal College of Surgeons in Canada. 


There is more than strictly medical interest in the fact that arrangements 
are now being made whereby Canadian graduates in medicine will be enabled 
to obtain more conveniently the degree of Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. Fellowship in this College implies a standing in the 
world of surgery which is outranked by no other degree of its kind, and it is, 
therefore, striven for by many of the Canadian profession. Heretofore, how- 
ever, it has been a considerable handicap to Canadians that the examinations 
for this degree have been held only in London, and as they consist of two 
parts, a primary and a final, with an interval between, the consequent expense 
in time and money 1s considerable. 
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We learn with great pleasure, therefore, that it has been decided by the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons to send examiners to the Dominions 
to conduct the primary examination for the Fellowship. This is a concession 
which should be and is fully appreciated. It not only smooths out a real 
obstacle in the way of the aspirant to what in any case is by no means easily 
attained, but it is evidence of the bond between the profession in England and 
in Canada which is growing so steadily in strength. 

It may be of interest to add that while the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England sets a standard whose attainment is so much to be desired, there is 
a movement on foot for the formation of a Royal College or Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. A committee of those best qualified for 
the task have been working on the details, and their suggestions will be made 
known through the medium of the Canadian Medical Association Journal. 


Professional Statistics 


The article by Dean H. M. Mackay, in this issue, is the summary of an 
interesting experiment carried out by the Faculty of Applied Science in McGill 
University during the past eighteen months. Its most obvious interest will 
be for those connected with the various branches of engineering and applied 
science, but parents, educationists and students of engineering curricula will 
all find a good deal that will appeal to them. 

Statistics are notoriously double-edged tools, and the mania for reducing 
all human effort to figures has made them suspect. At the same time, it is 
by means of such painstaking and dispassionate studies as those presented by 
Dr. Mackay that education may be materially assisted in its perpetual struggle 
to keep abreast, or rather ahead, of the times. 


The Liquor Law in New Brunswick. 


Food and drink have always involved human beings in legislative and 
other contortions, and in the United States we have a shining example of how 
far this may go. But the curious variety of the liquor laws that obtain 
between Charlottetown and Victoria also bears witness to this truth. 

The latest sumptuary readjustment is in New Brunswick, where the In- 
toxicating Liquor Act of 1927 is coming into effect on September 6th. Some 
of the knotty legal points which may arise out of it are dealt with in the 
following comment from New Brunswick. (Since it was written, Premier 
Baxter has announced that certain counties will be exempt from commission 
stores until the application of the Scott and the Intoxicating Liquor Acts is 
finally eS | ‘ 

The difficulties anticipated by our New Brunswick correspondent may 
never materalize, since this is not the first time that mere legal contradictions 
have shadowed the path of social legislation. We understand that if the 
question were raised strongly enough, conflict between existing provincial 
and Dominion legislation elsewhere would be as sharp as it threatens to be in 
New Brunswick. In the meantime, however, the question has been raised 
in that province. : 

‘This law is going to make the old maxim, ‘Ignorance of the law 1s no 
Excuse,’ an absurdity, because it is absolutely impossible to accurately fore- 
cast what sections of this Act are valid and which ones will be void as un- 
constitutional, or whether the whole thing is void. 
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‘The main difficulty is due to its conflict with the provisions of the Canada 
Temperance Act, which in 1882 the Privy Council, in the Russell case, held 
to be intra vires of the Dominion Parliament. Quite recently the Privy Council 
have delivered a decision in construing the Lemieux Act, which 1s in direct 
conflict with their previous decision in the Russell case. However, the Russell 
case has never been over-ruled by any Legislature or Court, and it has been the 
law for forty-five years; consequently, any Provincial Act which conflicts 
with Dominion legislation on the same subject must be considered as ultra 
vires. In 1916 the New Brunswick Prohibition Act was enacted, and was 
expressly limited to the non-Scott Act Counties; that is, districts in which the 
Canada Temperance Act had not been adopted; and it was expressly provided 
that it should become operative in the Scott Act districts immediately upon 
that Act ceasing to be in force therein. In the Liquor Control Act, 1927, no 
such provision was inserted; consequently the question at once arises as to 
what, if any, application this Act of 1927 has to the Scott Act districts. 
Obviously it cannot have any effect where it conflicts with the Canada 
Temperance Act, as it does; but even with regard to the provisions of the Act 
of 1927, which are not in conflict with the Canada Temperance Act, it would 
seem that the Provincial Legislature could not enact such legislation, because 
in 1898 the Privy Council intimated in an Ontario case that the Provincial 
Legislatures with reference to temperance must keep clear of the Dominion’s 
legislation; therefore, if an offence is committed punishable under both 
Acts it is probable that only the Dominion penalty could be imposed. 

‘“Another question arises, namely, must the Courts hold thesections which 
ate in conflict with the Canada Temperance Act partially or wholly void? 
There was no intention in the Provincial Act of 1927 to limit its application 
territorially and in its administration such legislation would be impossible. 
Recently the Supreme Court of Canada held that a tax imposed by the Legis- 
lative of British Columbia was invalid, although it was undoubted that as 
to the litigant the tax could have been imposed, for as to it it was direct 
taxation, and hence within the Provincial field of jurisdiction, while as to the 
majority of the inhabitants of British Columbia it was indirect taxation; 
consequently it was void zz toto. Possibly such a principle could be applied 
to the New Brunswick Liquor Control Act. If material sections are ae and 
cannot be severed from the rest of the Act the entire Act would fail; otherwise 
the Courts would be legislating instead of the Legislature. That was what 
happened in connection with the Manitoba Grain Futures Taxation Act. 


‘““The Canada Temperance Act is now, by the repeal of the Prohibition Act 
of 1916, back in force in certain counties; those counties which never voted 
for it in the first place have not got the Canada Temperance Act in force now, 
consequently citizens living in Scott Act districts will be able to import 
liquor from other parts of Canada and abroad, and to keep it in their dwellings 
for their personal use, even if it has not the label of the New Brunswick 
Liquor Commission on the bottle, and they will be free from the heavy 
penalties of the 1927 Act. As the Crown is not specially mentioned in the 
Scott Act, it is possible that Provincial Government can open stores in the 
Scott Act counties. Certainly, the Liquor Control Board can ship liquor to 
customers therein. This is a situation that could not have been contemplated 
by the Dominion Parliament when the Canada Temperance Act was first 
enacted. The subject is further complicated by the fact that very wide powers 
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of regulation have been given to the Liquor Control Board and these regula- 
tions have not yet been published.”’ 


Secesszon in the Maritimes. 


That this subject is not an empty one is shown by the extreme standpoints 
frequently taken by those who talk about it. Since the acceptance of the 
Duncan Report by the Government, we believe threats of abrupt action in the 
Maritimes have been made less loudly and less often. Nevertheless, the ghost 
of the secession policy has not been, and will not be, laid by mere silence. 

It is well known that public opinion in the Maritimes has been uneasy since 
its experiences of 1866 and 1867. As history is showing more clearly every 
day, the deepest foundations of full representative government were shaken 
by the combined forces of those who were determined on Confederation, and 
while today the victory of Tupper may appear to many, if not to most Cana- 
dians, to have been wisely ordained, something of the rancour of those days 
has always remained. 

It was noticeable that in some of the papers and discussion before the 
Canadian Historical Association at its last annual meeting, the coercion of 
the Maritimes to Confederation was more prominent than their absorption. 
This remark made by the Canadian Correspondent to The Round Table of June 
last is also significant. Speaking of the Government's policy on the Duncan 
Report, he says: ‘‘A decision was probably hastened by the knowledge that, 
if most of the recommendations . . . were not catfried into effect, a number of 
important papers in the Maritime provinces had made plans to publish 
simultaneously editorials in favour of secession.”’ 

Then there is an incident that occurred last July ist during the 
Dominion Day celebrations ina town in Nova Scotia. The losing candidate 
in the last election held in this district was a Secessionist. He lived across 
the road from the winner. When the latter’s front lawn was crowded with 
people doing honour to the day, the flag pole of the loser was showing 
the Nova Scotia Provincial flag at half-mast. 

It is interesting, therefore, to hear the flat denials and pooh-poohing of 
the very word Secession in authoritative quarters and to meet numerous speci- 
mens of the man in the street who are equally zealous that the hope of secession 
be realized. The one is just as important as the other. But it would be even 
more interesting and of greater use if some secessionist would let other 
Canadians know exactly what his policy involves, how practicable it is, and 
whether the further consequences are taken into account by its advocates. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE 


By Miss N. K. Bryan 


HAT does the Theatre mean to us? Is it an Art or an Industry—a 
combination of Arts or an organization of activities? What do we 
look for when we go there? Entertainment, education, or ‘‘upliit’’? 
Should it be under the Government or free? Should it be subsidized or made to 
pay? 

In these days when all arts are Pe and developed, and all industries 
are inspected and controlled and urged to bring the best that they have to 
the common stock, it is rather an interesting thought that the theatre in 
English-speaking countries is allowed to flourish or fail according as the winds 
of Heaven blow upon it. The result is that in these days of strenuous compe- 
tition it has become completely commercialized, and the aim of those who 
control the theatre has been the greatest entertainment of the greatest number 
on the best cash terms. 

Is the Theatre an Art? When we remember that the stage directly inspired 
some of the finest literature of the world and that we owe to it Greek tragedy, 
Shakespere’s plays and the comedies of Moliére, then I think we must agree 
that the Theatre, if it is not an art, ought to be. 

Yes, the theatre must be considered as an art—the most dynamic of all 
arts, one that demands the threefold co-operation of dramatist-actor and 
audience. Of the other arts music perhaps comes nearest to it, requiring as 
it does the composer and interpreter, and the latter may form the audience. 

But the drama requires the stimulus of an audience—the criticism and 
appreciation of other minds to make it a synthetic whole, and wherever the 
drama is found these three factors are participating in order to create what I 
may call the Art of the Theatre. 

It is difficult to consider the Theatre at all without reflecting on its origin. 
Everyone knows that the origin of drama lies in religion, and in considering 
the aspects of the modern theatre we find here and there distinct movements 
back towards this early ideal, especially with regard to the relationship 
which used to exist between the audience and the actors. Consider for a 
moment the Greek theatre of the fifth century before Christ. It is in the open 
air, with tiers and tiers of circular seats accommodating as many as twenty 
thousand soe rising round a platform where the actors stand with the 
chorus in front. There are no curtains, no scenery in our sense of the word; 
no proscenium or picture-frame separating the world of the actors from that of 
the spectators. The latter form part of the spectacle, the chorus addresses 
them, the actors pass beside them—they are as intimately a part of the per- 
formance as the congregation at the ritual of High Mass. 

Indeed, there are many points in common between the two. In the dramas 
of Aeschylus, gods raised to a superhuman height by their buskins moved on 
the stage; other spectators, like devout worshippers, prostrated themselves 
in spirit, before the divine spectacle. There was little action. That which 
moved the audience were the voices of the actors, the rhythmic gestures and 
singing of the chorus, and the statuesque grouping of the massed figures. 
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Probably the drama has never achieved such dignity or been so closely 
allied with the highest in mass as it was in Athens at the performance of the 
Great Dionysia. 


In England, too, the origin of the drama was in religion when the church 
began to teach people by means of the Miracle and Mystery Plays of the 
fourteenth century. But here we find a crudeness, a lack of form, a low sense 
of humour mingling with the highest truths which the promoters sought to 
imsart—so that in no sense can these plays claim to be works of art. The 
intellect, the imagination of the people, had not yet been awakened, and 
when that awakening came, under Elizabeth, it took a very different dramatic 
form from that of the Greeks. But there were two points in common between 
the medieval plays and the Greek drama. Both were religious, and in both 
there was a feeling of intimacy between the actors and the spectators; a feeling 
which persisted in Elizabethan days, but which was to cores entirely a 
little later. 

It has been said that the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the ages 
of the great playwrights, while the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw 
the great ‘‘star’’ actors. Our own day has witnessed the arrival of a new and 
powerful figure in the world of the theatre—the producer. During the past 
twenty-five years, most of the money, energy and genius that has been devoted 
to problems of the theatre has been spent on the burning question “how 
should a play be presented?’ We are all so accustomed to what I may calla 
coaventional setting that we look upon it as a great novelty if a play is 
produced in any other way. That is to say, if the action is supposed to take 
place in a drawing-room we expect to sec a drawing-room wall with ap- 
propriate pictures and furniture, while a kitchen scene will have a dresser 
with some pots and pans, etc. If the action is ina place too big to represent, 
such as a theatre, then the scene shows us the vestibule of the building, and 
the playwright must make it seem natural that the important action should 
taxe place there. An instance of what I mean is found in the dramatized 
version of Du Mauriet’s ‘‘Trilby’’, where the famous concert scene took place 
inthe wings, and the faces of those in the foyer are su posed to express the 
tremendous issues at stake. If the action takes place in a forest, then, of course, 
utility demands that it should be an open glade, with one or two trees waving 
their painted branches near the open wings. A storm at sea requires great 
ingenuity and much painted blue canvas. Anyone who saw the late Sit 
Herbert Tree’s production of‘ The Tempest —a performance which delighted 
thousands and irritated hundreds—will realize how much can be done in this 
line by an active and enterprising stage manager, especially if he knows how 
to utilize modern machinery to tickle the imagination of an audience. 

It is easy to see how this excess of conventionalism leads in time to a re- 
action in favour of what is known as naturalism on the stage. Actors and 
ptoducers alike, impatient with the painted tree, the canvas castle, the sham 
ctowns and coronets, set out to get the ‘‘real thing’’ on the stage, and, if the 
real could not be obtained, at least to act only that which could dispense with 
tke shan. The Moscow Art Theatre, founded in 1897, is the home of all this 
naturalism, which quickly passed into a realism sometimes terrible to witness. 
Real rain descends upon the actors if required, and people really do get wet; 
really sick people were sometimes brought upon the stage and occasionally in 
this passion for realism revolting details were given which made the world 
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of make-believe pass altogether into a world of actuality—a state very far 
removed from the realm of art. For ‘‘Art is not Life,’’ says Goethe—a pro- 
found truth which seekers after realism sometimes missed altogether. 

Now, in both the conventional and the naturalistic setting, theoretically 
the audience does not exist. The world of the theatre is not revealed until 
the audience is in silence and in darkness. In fact, like Pooh-bah in the 
~Mikado,”’ they are not there. Among the reforming producers, there have 
been some who have not been satisfied with this position of the audience. 
Their gain has been to restore the old lost intimacy of the Greek theatre 
between actors and audience. No one has done more in the way of practical 
achievement in this line than Max Reinhardt. 

It was Otto Brahm who discovered this remarkable Austrian and made him 
director of the Deutscher Theater in Berlin. Here he produced Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, Oscar Wilde and Strindberg—all in new and striking ways—full of 
creative imagination. In Reinhardt we find the rare combination of an actor 
with considerable emotional power and an organizer with great executive 
ability. 

Soon he took to “‘thinking in the arena,’ and his mind turned towards 
the colossal area of the Greek drama—not necessarily for the revival of 
Greek plays, but for the production of any play. His productions of ‘‘Oedipus 
Rex,’ ‘“The Miracle,’’ and an Eastern play, “‘Sumurim,’’ all show that 
Reinhardt’s aim is not by any means to specialize in classical plays, or even to 
revive the classic spirit of the drama, but rather to create once more the old, 
intimate feeling by which great bodies of the spectators can be caught up, as 
it were, into the play, and made feel that they are part of the great world of 
illusion. No curtains or picture-frame separate the audience from the actors— 
the latter really do move among the spectators, playing out their drama among 
their fellow men. While the simplicity of the Greek theatre, where the effect 
was secured by space and a certain unconscious directness, is revived, at the 
same time all the resources of modern lighting, machinery, and decoration 
are utilized. The revolving stage, by means of which the scene can be viewed 
from an entirely different angle, accordin g as the action of the play demands,— 
the sinking stage, a huge platform with scene all teady set, rising in the 
middle of the auditorium and sinking rapidly when the scene terminates— 
the whole auditorium transformed into a cathedral where the chief action of 
the play was supposed to take place—the elaborate system of lighting and 
the masses of people employed in the production, all go to show that Rein- 
hardt is a thoroughly modern spirit, keenly alive to all the possibilities of his 
time. In many respects he more closely resembles one of the gteat captains 
of industry than an artist—as we understand the term. The more one learns 
about Reinhardt the more clearly is it understood that all he has done is ona 
colossal scale, and would be impossible were it not directed by one forceful 
spirit backed by enormous resources. How much of all this will live it is 
impossible to say. It has, of course, made a great appeal in Germany and 
Austria; but also in London, where Martin Harvey performed ‘‘Oedipus 
Rex,’ and in New York, where ‘‘The Miracle’’ was produced a few years ago. 
The novelty, immensity, and colossal extravagance of these plays may in some 
Measure account for their popularity. People always like what is new, and 
tich, and sudden—and Reinhardt’s plays are all these. 
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While Reinhardt, a captain of men and machinery, a lover of colour and 
movement, has been trying to exalt the theatre by availing himself of every 
scrap of energy and power, both human and mechanical, an Englishman of 
very different calibre has been working in London with the same aim, but 
with far different means. Edward Gordon Craig, a son of Ellen Terry, has 
spent his life trying to develop what he calls the Art of the Theatre. He has 
had very little practical results or tangible success, except the satisfaction 
that must come to one who has promoted great ideas. 


Reared practically in the theatre, he has acted with Irving and Bancroft, 
and other giants of the Victorian stage. Very early in his career, his spirit 
revolted against the conventional setting of his day with its painted canvas 
and formal exits. The crude formality of the conventional stage with its 
grotesque attempts at reality would soon disgust a thinker whose ideal in 
literature was Blake, the mystic, and who saw in Whistler's technically in- 
accurate, but spiritually suggestive paintings, the very essence of truth. He 
pondered on these mystical ideas, ae as a result he came to the conclusion that 
the only way of expressing the real meaning of a play—the very core of its 
message—was by symbolism. ‘Reality, or any attempt at reality, ends in 
caricature; because you only get the surface of things, the superficial appear- 
ance which misses the spirit completely. Symbolism will protect and, at the 
same time, indicate the spirit.’” The world of actuality must not be intro- 
duced, for that isnot Art. By means of suggestion, all things of nature may be 
introduced in the stage—but not directly. Sun, wind, rain, snow, heat and 
cold—all these may be suggested, but you cannot wrestle with nature in 
ordér to seize and capture her treasures, and lay them bare on the stage before 
the eyes of the multitude. By means of suggestion, the thoughts and passions 
of vast numbers of people may be translated, but actuality, accuracy of detail 
is useless on the stage. The scenery must not only grow out of the play, but 
out of the broad sweeps of thought conjured up by it. The production of 
plays along these lines requires not the organizer, but the artist touched with 
the philosophic spirit. 

Let me try to give some an idea of how Craig would set about producing a 
play. The play must be read, and re-read, until the producer is saturated with 
the spirit of it; then he must discover the dominant colour and material of it, 
then the undertone of the play must be sought, and only when the producer 
‘5 sure of all these can he set about creating his production. In his Art of the 
Theatre he gives a suggested treatment of ‘“‘Macbeth.’’ I should mention 
that in all Craig's siecidabtions. height, space, and depth play an important 
part. When the curtain is drawn the audience is face to face with illimitable 
spaces, with regions so solitary and so immense that the actor seems dwarfed— 
but that is as Craig wished. Actors in his scheme of things are quite sub- 
ordinate to the main ideas of the play; man is, after all, only an atom in the 
great world of spirit. For the foregound is a rock—brown, hard and earthy— 
and from out of this, sometimes enveloping it, sometimes streaming far above 
it and beyond it, is a brown mist, grey and shadowy. The rock is man, the 
mist is the spirit, and it is upon the play of mist representing the spirit world 
upon the rock man, that the whole meaning of the drama depends. The 
colours of the play then are brown and grey, and it is the producer's business 
to discover all the variations and subtle shades that lie in these colours, and 


to intensify them or ‘‘thin’’ them out as the play requires. 
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Thus the lighting becomes most important in Craig’s designs, and a plain 
§tey curtain with different lights thrown upon it is capable of being one of the 
most powerfully suggestive backgrounds of all. A whitewashed wall with 
ted and black in the foreground can stir moods that conventionalism could 
never touch. The power of a certain blue is so simple in its arrangement, and 
yet so irresistible in its appeal that it startles one until it is remembered that 
the sea and the sky have provided mankind with such a background for 
centuries. Sometimes there would be a tree or two painted in the foreground 
as Whistler might have painted them—that is, not in the semblance of trees 
as they appear to the casual eye, but as they might be if they suddenly lived 
and moved with the thought of the Lge And everything used must be of the 
very best. Away with the painted canvas and tinsel, and all the shoddy 
imitation that has ruled in stage-land for centuries! For his theatre Craig 
demands all that is rare and wonderful; poetry and pearls, ebony and ivory, 
rich silks strangely dyed in many colours, marbles and bronzes. And all these 
curiously beautiful things are not to be there for their own sakes, lovely 
though they be, but as symbols of something still rarer and more precious— 
the spirit of things itself. 

It follows from all this that Craig lays very little stress on accuracy of any 
kind—historical or otherwise. For the making of costumes he would not 
study history books nor fashion plates, but characters and moods ; and then 
he would have costumes for demonic figures and divine forms, for shy, bar- 
baric men and ugly vindictive women; costumes for the merciful, the brutal, 
and soon. In a word, Craig’s whole method is one of symbolism. Some may 
argue that this makes plays difficult to understand, but Craig maintains that 
children and sailors, and all who are natural and unspoilt, understand symbols 
very well, and that modern adults, by insisting on stupid realism everywhere, 
are becoming incapable of understanding what is one of the most significant 
and essentially truthful means of expression—symbolism. 


It is true that Craig has not achieved much practical success, that is to say, 
he has founded no theatre, nor has he been solely responsible for any great 
poses. But he has influenced many. Some of Reinhardt’s backgrounds 
or his many stages have followed up Craig’s suggestions consciously or un- 
consciously, while the Moscow Art Theatre staged, under his direction, a 
performance of Hamlet which, though he himself regarded it as a failure, left 
a profound impression on the mind of the Russian Little Theatre movement, 
and convinced many that Craig had a message for the theatre as a whole. 


Then in England and in many of the plays which we see on this con- 
tinent, all the efforts at simplicity and doing away with the rubbish and tire- 
some detail that encumbered the stage and distracted the mind—all the 
attempts to create the illusion by bold, sweeping lines and broad general 
effects—all that is due to Craig. We see this in Forbes Robertson’s staging 
of Shakespere’s plays in curtains beautifully draped, with new atmosphere, 
and different scenes suggested by changing lights. Hardly any furniture, 
barely what is necessary, is allowed on the Stage, and nothing distracts the 
eye or the mind from the central idea. Some of Walter Hampden’s productions 
have that simplicity and dignity, and I do not think anyone could deny that 
it is a great improvement on the splendid trumpery of Tree and Irving. 

While Reinhardt and Craig, both men of great Originality, have been 
working individually along different lines for the theatre, there has been 
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going on a new general movement in favour of what is known as the Little 
Theatre. This movement is so widespread that it is difficult to identify with 
any one person. Generally speaking, it has been started by what is popularly 
known as the Intelligentzia of a country—that is, by poets, artists, or Hianied 
social thinkers. Its aim has been allround improved acting, and a better and 
wider choice of plays. From the first it set its face against two well-known 
features of the commercial theatre—the ‘‘Star’’ system and the “‘long run.” 
When a play made a popular hit and was, therefore, a commercial success, it 
was kept running for anything from one to three or four years. Commer- 
cially, this ‘“‘long run’’ paid; once the initial expense was over, no new cos- 
tumes, scenery or rehearsals had to be paid for. But it was soul-deadening for 
the actors, and itoffered very little to the public in the way of variety ofdrama. 


The repertory system of the Little Theatre was entirely different. Instead 
of one Saaees success it aimed at having a great number of plays constantly 
changed and added to. Every kindof play, provided it had worth and human 
interest, was to be studied and produced, and the bill changed as often as 
possible. A play would run for two or three nights instead of two or three 
years. Thus a number of plays would always be kept ready for production, 
just as a good library offers a great many books, and not one all the time, to the 
reader. In this way the public frequenting such a theatre would have its 
knowledge of drama considerably increased, while the actor would gain wider 
experience. For the actor, under the repertory system, is encouraged to study 
and to try his hand at all kinds of parts. In the old days an actor always 
‘eat the same type of part; the stout, heavy man was the father, or the 

utler; the lean, saturnine man, the villain; the slim girl, the heroine; and so on. 
This led to the development of certain mannerisms, tricks which in the end 
lead to very stereotyped acting. 


The Little Theatre movement, besides opposing the long run, has done its 
best to abolish the ‘‘Star’’ system. Its ideal is known as the ensemble acting— 
no stars, no incompetent actors, no tricks—everything subordinate to the 
main idea of the play. Every detail must be perfect; the smallest role is as 
important and as carefully rehearsed as that of the hero. Hundreds of re- 
hearsals which may be necessary for the acting, gesture, expression and tone 
must all grow out of intimacy with the characters, and may be changed 
hundreds of times before the right one is found. The acting developed in this 
way is not simply characterisation, nor is it the old impersonation. It is a 
new projection, something born from the union of the actor’s personality 
with the thought of the dramatist, moulded by the play of the actor's mind 
round the dramatist’s creation; as delicately fashioned and modelled as the 
statue springing into life from the marble and the chisel. 

Now these ideals, both with regard to acting and choice of plays, have 
been put into practice everywhere when the Little Theatre has made itself 
felt, and in no place more than in Russia, where the first theatre of this kind 
was founded at Moscow in 1897. 

It is curious that Russia, which was the last country in Europe to have 
anything like a theatre, should have been the first to seize the possibilities of 
this comparatively modern movement and to develop it to its extreme limits. 
But Russia in this is exactly as she is in other matters: the last to admit an 
idea. Once she does adopt it she does so with a whole-hearted thoroughness 
peculiar to herself. 
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Long after Shakespere had given his plays to England, and shortly after 
Moliére had founded the first National Theatre in the world, the Comédie 
Francaise, Czar Alexis of Russia in the last half of the seventeenth century 
sent an emissary abroad with instructions to import to Russia ‘‘carvers in 
wood and bronze, glass makers, and masters in action comedy.’ It was 
nearly one hundred years later that the first theatre was built in Russia, and 
for a long time only French and German plays were acted. Actors were 
practically Imperial serfs, and a word or a look might send them to Siberia. 
In the nineteenth century, when the national consciousness of Russia began to 
awaken, the minds of the /zteratz turned towards the reform of the theatre. 
In June, 1897, two men met in a café to consider the possibilities of an Art 
Theatre, and there, with characteristic thoroughness, they discussed the 
matter for eighteen hours. As a result of this, ten thousand dollars were 
taised to found a theatre at Moscow. The money was contributed by those not 
expecting an immediate return, and the principles of ensemble acting and varied 
plays were insisted upon from the very beginning. The popularity of the system 
is shown by the fact that actors flocked to it from the first; often refusing much 
better paid posts elsewhere in order to act in a theatre where there was a chance 
of self-development in their work. ‘‘Open door’ was kept for all plays, and 
some of Shaw’s were produced in Moscow before they were known in England. 

The rise and development of this theatre has been extraordinary. It has 
become the home of artistic experiments of all kinds and, although it has 
hever swerved from its original intention of being an Art Theatre, yet in 1916 
the original subscribers were receiving big dividends. 


There is an interesting parallel to the Russian Little Theatre movement in 
Dublin. Two years after the venture at Moscow, W. B. Yeats and Lady 
Gregory gathered around them in the Irish Capital a little band of people 
calling themselves the Irish Literary Theatre. Their aim was to give a direct- 
ing line to the imagination of the people already stirred by political events, 
and to give this imagination dramatic expression. One of the first plays to 
be acted was Yeats’ “‘Cathleen Ni Honlahan’’—a symbolic play in which an 
old peasant woman grieves over the loss of her four beautiful green fields 
and calls upon the neighbouring young men to help her in getting them back. 
The old woman is Ireland calling upon her sons for union of her four provinces 
which will restore the youth and vigour of the land. 


Simplicity to the point of barrenness marked all Yeats’ early productions. 
This was partly due to economy, and also to the belief that the actor was the 
chief thing that mattered. With regard to scenery and costumes, Yeats 
inclines towards the symbolism of Craig; but while the latter’s setting almost 
dwarfs the actor, Yeats believes that the scenery should never be complete 
until the actor is on the stage. 


At first the plays were produced in a room, then in a small hall, and later 
in the chief concert rooms in Dublin. After a few years’ experiment with the 
First Literary Theatre, Yeats and Lady Gregory were convinced that such a 
movement was capable of great development, and they proceeded to incorpor- 
are the Irish National Theatre Society. Through the generosity of an English- 
woman, the new society was provided with a home, and in 1904 Miss Horni- 
man re-built and decorated an old building and presented it to the newly- 
founded society as the Abbey Theatre—the first National theatre to be 
established in any English-speaking country. 
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The early experiments had not only proved the possibilities of such a 
movement, but had created a company of actors. In the early days these 
were not paid at all, indeed it is only in the last few years that they have been 
~ regularly. Many of them followed humble callings; they were office 

oys, shop girls, and even labourers—people who worked hard all day and in 
the evening gladly turned to performances and rehearsals as a recreation. 
And they were not like most amateur actors looking forward to the excite- 
ment of one great night—a grand finale, when friends would admire them and 
photographs would be taken, etc. There was no blaze of popularity at all 
about the actor in these early days; the majority of the ee in Dublin were 
crowding to the other theatres where English companies on tour were pet- 
forming musical comedies. Few knew, and even less cared, about the small 
band of men and women who met together night after night, not for profit, 
but for love of the well-spoken word. 

They were fortunate in having with them Frank Fay—an actor whose 
ideals were very like those of the French stage. He knew the value of silence 
on the stage and the importance of making every gesture tell, so his company 
avoided the restlessness of most amateurs. Yeats and Fay were agreed on this 
point; the former going so far as to say that all actors should be rehearsed 
in barrels, so that they might realise the immense significance of the human 
voice alone, not marred by gesture or movement. I have seen these actors at 
work, and in their patience, earnestness and sincerity they reminded me of the 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages, working jealously at even a detail, content with 
the reward of having obtained a perfect finish. 

It was not only actors that were developed by this movement, but also 
dramatists. It was for the Abbey Theatre that John Synge wrote his plays— 
tragedies of Greek simplicity and comedies, full of Elizabethan exuberance. 
William Boyle, T. C. Murray, Lennox Robinson, Lemmas O'Kelly, and lately 
Sean Casey—these are only some of the people whose spirits have been quick- 
ened, and who have found a means of expression in the Irish Abbey Theatre. 

And now not only do the actors receive pay, but the dramatists draw their 
royalties and the theatre is crowded night after night. 

Dublin has awakened to this well of new life springing up in its midst, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that in that small and comparatively inade- 
quate building the very heart of Irish life and Irish thought is to be found. 
And, to crown its success, the Irish Free State Government recently granted it 
a subsidy; thus making it the only state endowed theatre in any English- 
speaking country. 

Surely this is a move which could well be followed throughout the Empire! 
In England much has already been done, and for the past twenty years men 
have worked with unflagging patience for the establishment of a National 
theatre. The wave of Puritanism which kept back the theatre for generations 
has been spent by this, and England, with her great dramatic literature, 
could surely find as fitting a home for it as Louis XIV gave France in the 
Comédie Francaise, or as Athens gave Greece in the fifth century, B.c. There is 
a great need in English-speaking countries today for properly subsidized 
theatres, not only for the revival of old plays, but to act as a stimulus to new 
dramatic literature and for the good interpretation of it. For we live in a 
dynamic age—an age of movement and conflict, and all the better if this 


Time spirit is met and something done to encourage the dramatic expression 
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of it. All must work under conditions, and the most potent of these in the 
living art of the theatre is the Time Spirit. This should never be truckled to, 
but shaped and directed; the creative impulse riding on this is all-powerful. 
The Theatre is the most dynamic of all arts and the keynote of modern life is 
restlessness. Hence the popularity of the ‘‘movies,’’ but that satiates and 
exhausts, because the photographic realism of the cinema, like all actuality, 
has no spiritual value. The cheapness of the ‘‘movie’’ has no doubt something 
to do with its popularity. I cannot help thinking that if we had theatres 
subsidized so that good seats could be comparatively cheap, and where a great 
play could be produced without fear of commercial failure, we would have 
among us an educative force of tremendous value. It would provide a place 
where people could go not merely for entertainment or to pass an idle hour or 
two, but for recreation in the highest sense of the word; for more light on 
themselves and their fellow men. 


Yeats says that it is in the watching of great plays that the circles of the 
clock become quickened and the expression of life heightened, and many 
years can unfold themselves in a few minutes; it is then that we realise that 
drama is not merely a shadow or a mimicry of life, but that it has a creative 
force of its own—a power of coining new values for us. It is in truth a revela- 
tion of life itself. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


By Gzorce C. McDonaLp 


HE Institute of Pacific Relations has a permanent Secretariat with 

headquarters at present at Honolulu. Briefly, its functions are: I. 

A Biennial Conference, 2. A continuous process of Research, 3. A 
continuous process of Public Education (not propaganda). Its aim may be 
said to be the creation of a clearer understanding between the nations border- 
ing on the Pacific. 

The biennial conferences are purely educational. No resolutions are passed, 
no decisions reached, and no agreements come to. The national groups are 
not official and the members represent only themselves. 

From the Y.M.C.A. in Honolulu came the original idea of holding a 
conference of its own workers in the Pacific area. As the idea developed it 
broadened from being merely a Y.M.C.A. Conference to include a wider 
circle with a view to a general discussion of all matters affecting the interests 
of the Pacific nations. 

As was natural, the first conference held in Honolulu in 1925 was attended 
by a very large representation from Missionary and Y.M.C.A. bodies. It was 
expected that the principal subject of discussion would be the action of 
several nations in putting a stop to Asiatic immigration. Instead, interest 
centred chiefly on the internal situation in China, and Great Britain came in for 
much criticism. Not being directly represented, het side of the case could not 
be heard at first hand, the Dominion representatives from Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand being insufficiently informed, and, as a result, it was an 
American delegate who put Great Britain's case with force and justice. 

When preparations were made for the 1927 Conference, particular impor- 
tance was attached to: 

1. Obtaining direct representation from Great Britain; 
2. Including in each group professional, business, labour and other 
elements. 

The 1927 Conference found a very strong group from the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in Great Britain, and the membership as a whole was 
much more representative than in 1925. There was, however, a great pre- 
ponderance of Anglo-Saxons ovet Orientals, and it was generally felt that 
there was too large an academic element, too few business men, and possibly 
too many of the older generation. 

The following countries were represented with members and leaders as 
shown: 

Australia-—Five members under leadership of Hon. F. W. Eggleston, 
formerly Attorney-General and Minister of Railways for Victoria. 

Canada.—Sixteen members under leadership of General Sir A. W. Currie, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. 
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China.—Fourteen members under leadership of Dr. David Z. T. Yout; 
General Secretary of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of China. 


Great Britain.—Fourteen members under leadership of Sir Frederick Whyte, 
formerly President of the National Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Hawait.—Fifteen members under leadership of Frank C. Atherton, Vice- 
President and Manager Castle and Cooke Ltd. 


Japan.—Eighteen members under leadership of Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, 
author. 


Korea.—Three members under leadership of Professor Uck Kyum Yu, 
Dean and Professor of Law, Chosen Christian College. 


New Zealand.—Five members under leadership of Mr. Walter Nash, Secre- 
tary New Zealand Labour Party. 


Phillipines.—Three members. 


United States —Forty-four members under leadership of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Stanford University. 


The British group travelled via Canada, and was joined en route by most of 
the members of the Canadian party, with the result that the work of the Con- 
ference began long before the members arrived at Honolulu. At San Francisco 


they found themselves on the same boat with the majority of the members 
of the American delegation. 


Both going and returning there were various meetings pertaining to the 
work of the Conference and on several occasions addresses by members, 
which were thrown open to all the passengers on the ship. 


From the close of the 1925 Conference the Secretariat of the Institute had 
been busy with plans for the next meeting. A tentative list of subjects for 
discussion was prepared and sent to the members, many of whom were asked 
to prepare papers along the lines indicated. Such papers as were ready were 
circulated prior to the 1927 Conference. In addition, a limited amount of 
research work was done, the results of which wete available at the Conference. 
The programme of work was not determined until the members arrived in 
Honolulu, and was considerably modified from the one previously suggested, 
it being the feeling of the Committee that the original draft contained con- 
siderably more than the Conference could do thoroughly and that it was 


better to restrict the number of subjects and attempt to deal with them ade- 
quately. 


At the Conference members were divided into round-table groups under 
the chairmanship of experienced leaders: an effort being made to have each 
nation represented in each group. The findings of the round tables were 
reported each evening to a general Forum, when further discussion took 
place. 

In opening the morning sessions the chairman, as a rule, called upon one 
representative of each nation to make a brief statement of the situation in his 
own country bearing on the subject of the day. Some of the most interesting 
discussions of the Conference arose out of statements with regard to im- 
migtation made by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United States and 
Japan. 

A striking feature of all the discussions was the remarkable frankness of 
statement at all times. This was undoubtedly due to the wise provision that 
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barred all resolutions and by so doing eliminated the necessity of the cautious 
watchfulness of words and phrases that must prevail whenever a discussion is 
working up to an expressed motion. 

As an instance of the misunderstandings that were dealt with at the 
Conference, the discussion on foreign investments disclosed a striking differ- 
ence in the point of view as to the motives behind certain actions. In 1918 
certain banking groups formed a four-power Consortium to deal with Chinese 
borrowings—France, Great Britain, Japan and the United States. China 
regarded this as a hostile act. The Chinese delegates admitted that it per- 
formed a negative service in that it checked China's indiscriminate borrowing 
but looked upon it more in the light of limitation of her sovereignty, in that 
it did not permit her to borrow to the best advantage. Mr. Jerome Green 
of the international banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., New York, 
pointed out that through the four-powet Consortium, business principles 
were brought to bear on a dangerous situation and that, far from China's 
borrowing power being limited, an effort was being made to get together a 
banking group of such influence and reputation that the public would sub- 
scribe to a Chinese loan. Otherwise, owing to the conditions in China, it 
would be impossible to raise money on any terms. In other words, the four- 

ower Consortium was an effort on the part of international bankers to induce 
the public to lend money to China for constructive purposes. 

The usual discussion took place with regard to the admission of the Press. 
The general feeling seemed to be that the Press should be admitted to all 
Forums, but not to Round Tables. The information that a New York paper 
had restricted its representative to four hundred words a day unless there was 
a ‘‘clash’’ made a marked impression on the membets, and did not strengthen 
the position of the Press in their minds. 


The following subjects were dealt with: 
I. China’s External Political Relations— 
(1) Tariff Autonomy. 
(2) Extra Territoriality. 
(3) Concessions, Leases, etc. 
II. Population and Food Supply. 
Ill. Industrialisation. 
IV. Immigration and Emigration. 
V. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 
VI. Foreign Investments. 
VII. International Education. 
VIII. Foreign Missions. 
IX. Mandates. 
X. Communications. 
XI. The Future of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
As an indication of the relative importance of the subject, the first three 
days of the two weeks’ session were given to discussion of China's External 
Political Relations. 


The members of the Chinese group were chosen by the Chinese branch of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, founded about two years ago. Their ex- 
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penses were paid in part from Chinese sources, and in part from special funds of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Their leaders, Dr. Yui and Dr. Koo, are 
members of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. As in the other gtoups, the academic 
element predominated. In age, the avetage was much younger than that of 
any other delegation. Their command of English was excellent, due no doubt 
to the fact that they had practically all been educated in American colleges. 
With pep one of two exceptions, they belonged to the Nationalist party 
and were of opinion that their party would soon be in control in Peking. 
They regarded the Hankow defection as a matter of small importance. 


One of the Japanese speakers, referring to the use of the English language 
at the Conference, drew attention to the fact that among Chinese leaders 
today, while it was true that a large number had received their training in 
America and England, there were also many who had been trained in Japan, 
and who, because they were ignorant of English, could not be present at the 
Conference, the inference being that the Conference should not necessarily 
assume that the Chinese members represented all Chinese thought and 
opinion. One of the Chinese delegates, Mts. Zen, also pointed out that among 
the better educated Chinese there was a large non-Christian group which had 


very distinct views of their own. It was unfortunate that no representative 
of Shanghai business interests was available. 


The Japanese group gave the impression of being very well balanced and 
representative. A branch of the Institute was formed in Japan over two years 
ago. This branch arranged for and financed the present delegation. 


The Institute owes not only its foundation, but also its chief maintenance, 
including the financing of the Secretariat, to the American groups. The other 
members are under a special obligation to the Hawaiian group, who bore the 
whole burden of entertaining the visitors during the Conference. 


The American delegation, large in numbers and representative of all classes 
included, besides many eminent and influential people who made notable 
contributions to the discussions, several scientists who had done much special 
work for the Institute. It was generally agreed, as Sir Frederick Whyte 
observed, that the opening statements of Dr. Wilbur, the leader of the Ameri- 


can delegation, was the most modest and generous Opening statement made at 
the Conference. 


As already stated, the members attending the Conference from Great 
Britain were chosen by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It is 
proposed to establish in Canada a Canadian Institute of International Affairs 


which will be affiliated with the Royal Institute, and at the same time do the ° 


work in Canada of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The organization behind the Canadian group is under the presidency of Sir 
Robert Borden. The group was led by Sir Arthur Currie, who made an im- 
pression of which McGill University and Canada may well be proud. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


BEING A SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE 


By Prorgessor H. M. Mackay 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, McGill University 


OME two years ago questionnaires were sent to all the graduates in the 
Faculty of Applied Science of McGill University whose addresses were 
— known, partly with the purpose of securing informationasto their activities 
and partly to obtain their views on quéstions of educational policy which the 
Faculty was considering. One form was sent to the graduates in classes 1922- 
24 inclusive. Replies were received from nearly forty-five per cent. of the 
members of these classes, and a summary of the results was published in a 
previous issue of the McGill News. A second form was sent to the graduates 
in all previous classes. Some twenty-five per cent. of the recipients replied, 
and the present article is intended to summarize the more important features 
of these replies. 


It is, of course, difficult to estimate the extent to which the limited number 
of replies received represents the status and experience of the whole body of 
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graduates. However, careful consideration of the replies as a whole, together 
with comparison of the figures with those obtained by other leading engineer- 
ing schools convinces the writer that this summary gives, in most respects, 
a fairly accurate cross section of graduate experience and opinion. 


OCCUPATION 


Fig. 1 shows graphically the posipaa of the activity of the graduates 
in each of the major branches of engineering devoted to different kinds of 
work on a functional basis. Thus the first line in the diagram indicates that 
9.4 per cent. of the activity of graduates in Chemical Engineering and 16.1 
per cent. of the activity of those in Mining 1s devoted to executive or ad- 
ministrative work, while 13.6 per cent. of the activity of all the graduates 
reporting is so engaged. Mechanicals lead by a small margin in executive 
work; Metallurgists in superintendence and Miners in management. Civils 
do more than their share of designing and estimating, while Chemicals lead 
in research. Electricals are to the fore in consulting work and Mechanicals 
reach the happy stage of ownership to a greater extent than their fellows. 


Tendencies in occupations are better shown, however, by Fig. 2, which 
indicates the gradual shifting of the centre of gravity as the years elapse after 
graduating, from activities which are mainly technical to those which are 
mainly executive or administrative. More than eighty per cent. of the 
graduates in the classes 1920-24 were engaged in work mainly technical, while 
forty-five per cent. only of the graduates previous to 1900 were so engaged. 
This drift from technical to executive work is entirely satisfactory and will 
probably increase. But the gateway seems likely to be mainly through 
technical employment. 

Fig. 3 shows the tendency of graduates in the various branches of engineer- 
ing to drift into other engineering fields or away from engineering altogether. 
Sixty-three per cent. of civils and forty-five per cent. of Mechanicals stick to 
their guns, and the Civil and Mechanical fields receive considerable accessions 
from other groups. On the other hand only twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
per cent. of Chemists and Miners are constant to their first choice, but both 
display considerable versatility in entering other fields. 


INCOMES 


Graduates were requested to state their incomes since graduation derived 
directly or indirectly from earnings, omitting, however, all income derived 
from inheritance. Table 1 gives the average earned incomes reported for 
cettain groups of classes upon graduation and at intervals of five to ten years 
thereafter. 

The table shows the rapid increase in 25 or 30 years of the earnings of a 
new graduate; a rate of increase which has been well maintained up to the 
present year. But while the graduate today earns at the outset at least twice 
as much as his predecessor in the good Victorian days, it does not seem likely 
that he will be able to maintain a similar ratio as time goes on. 

A number of interesting conclusions might be drawn from the careful 
analysis of the income figures submitted, did space permit. Graduates who 
enlisted for service overseas, for instance, have, the reports show, been set 
back on the average about five years as regards their earnings. University 
teachers and Government employees are the two groups of graduates who 
earn least. Both start off pretty well, but after twenty years the Professor's 
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TABLE I 


Average Earned Incomes 
—5e6QNe60—80t—S0M0$ —=$—$Ssao9O090a SS. 00S 
YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 








CLASSES 
O 5 10 15 20 30 

Se eee 620 2,000 3,860 7,640 12,000 | 16,600 
BOQOO0 WS. asa wks 720 1,820 3,360 5640 9,600 
$e 1905... 775 2,100 3,700 5440 75350 
lS ee nee 905 2,060 4,500 6,210 
Pik ep Oy 2,480 | 4,850 
Ry. a 40 | 2,960 
3 a ees See 1,440 
Weal Chases oe) 995 | 2,380 | 4,300 | 6,100 9,300 | 16,600 


income (unless he has private means) is less than half, and the Civil Servant’s 
less than two-fifths that of the average man. 

‘The average man is, of course, an abstraction whom we meet as seldom as 
we enjoy an average spring. On the other hand, the ‘‘Median’’ man, or the 
one who has as many below as above him, is a real personality. His income, 
therefore, probably gives a truer idea of the economic position ofthe graduates. 
The median earnings are shown in Table2. These figures are much lower than 
the averages since the latter are unduly raised by a limited number of ex- 
ceptionally high reported incomes. 
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TABLE 2 
Median Earned Incomes 


OO IO—=>Rm»rcdaoao 


YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 


CLASSES oN ys ee ee (aaa ia 








O 5 IO 15 20 30 
TOIO-O§ eee, 600 1,200 2,400 6,000 7,000 8,000 
5696-00. 5. Sse 600 1,800 2,800 4,800 6,500 
[GOR a FS ee AA er ee 
ENO: 5 5 to es QD ASO A 5A MO 
Pores Oe Fe TF 5575° 
I916-20..........---| 1,200 | 2,700 
' gis tee oe 1,410 
it 
a ok een ee eens 1,470 
i AAEGRRES ie ss 900 2,100 3,500 4,800 6,000 | 8.000 
f ees Bs Fe ee 
Hf The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education obta:ned data 
i ae 5 5 | dome 
\ as to earned income from more than 5,000 graduates of the leading enginecring 
5 schools all over the continent. Their figures are not quite comparable with 
y ours because they were obtained from selected classes graduating at five- 
ai) year intervals—’94, '99, 04, etc. Their ‘‘median’’ incomes range as follows: 
al Years after 
Graduation 
: O............$ 600 Class 94 to $1,476 Class 24 
seg BOO OO AD 
a oe eee ee 
ee ee ee oe eee "09 
me ee pn 
30.--. 7,500 


| From a comparison of these figures with table 2, it would seem that the 
{ median American graduate, the man neither more nor less deserving or fortun- 
ate than his fellows, begins at nearly the same rate as we do. He seems to be 
advanced a little more rapidly for the first five years or so. But for along pull 
i he hardly holds his own with the McGill man. 
| In order to correlate earning power with academic standing, all reporting 
graduates for whom data were readily available were divided as regards their 
{ standing on graduation into three sensibly equal groups, designated ‘upper, © 
i ‘middle’ and ‘‘lower’’ thirds. The median incomes were then noted for each 
1 group with results shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Median Incomes related to Academic Standing 








YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 





GROUP 
O 5 IO 15 20 30 
Deets free 900 2,250 3,600 5200 6,000 | 11,500 
Waele Ss goo | 2,100 | 3,250 | 4,500 | 6,250 | 12,000 
Lower..............| 780 | 2,000 | 3,200 | 4,200 | 4,800 | 4,000 
AL-#TCies. = oo 53 goo | 2,100 | 3,500 | 4,800 | 6,000 | 8,000 





The number of individuals represented by the figures in the last column is 
probably too small to give reliable results. It appears, however, that the 
man who graduates with an average standing or better has a decided and in- 
creasing advantage over the ‘‘low’’ man. Putting the matter another way, 
in the two upper groups one man in 2.9 enjoys an income of $10,000 or more, 
twenty vears after graduation. In the lower group only one in 5.6 accom- 
plishes that feat. 
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OPINION 


Three questions, the answers to which may be grouped together, were 
designed to register graduate opinion as to the quality of the training in the 
Faculty and of the product turned out. They were as follows: 


Question 5. ‘If you have followed engineering as a major vocation since 
you graduated from college, or if your line of work has been such that a course 
in engineering may reasonably be considered as the proper preparation for it, 
please indicate to what extent you believe your college course gave you the 
proper scientific and technical foundation for your work.” 


Answers: 
Little O6 BOHR eases 3 SS 0.8% 
Poor, not what it should have been................. 2.2% 
TGR RUE ROG 3 os ee OS 22.6% 
Ts PO i a sp a aa 42.1% 
RI os 5 essa nl 9 52 AE ed i 32.3% 


About 1908 radical changes were made in the curriculum and in many 
instances in methods of instruction. The graduates since that time give a 
distinctly higher rating, particularly in certain departments. There is a 
considerable variation in the rating given by graduates in different depart- 


ments, the highest departmental rating being 86 per cent. good or excellent 
and the lowest 62.2 per cent. 


QuzsTION 9. “Please indicate your judgment as to the quality or sufficiency 
of relationship between the engineering subjects which you studied in college 
and the problems and procedure of engineering practice.”’ 


Answers: 
CORSPtCUOUs!Y ROG sae as 0.0% 
Poor, not what should have been..................:. 8.0% 
PAGE ES oO A EE 24.0% 
Bogan oe ae ee eee ee 55.6% 
PNR MEDE C6 SS 5 ae ae Bw es 12.4% 


Here again the rating of the more recent graduates is materially higher. 


The highest departmental rating is 80.5 per cent. and the lowest 52.4 per cent. 
good or excellent. 


QuEsTION 10. ‘‘Please indicate your judgment on the standard of work 
done and of graduates ——— by the engineering colleges as fixed by the 
requirements of the field of engineering practice.”’ 


Answers: 
LONSEIGHie y SCs oe ee eS Sos 0.5% 
Poor, ot What tuey should De45. es oe 4.9% 
go ee ee eee 24.7% 
ee a a 58.7% 
a es Sc on va en 11.4% 


This question refers to graduates of all colleges in so far as our graduates 
come in contact with them. Departmental ratings, therefore, lose their 
significance, in part at least. The highest and lowest departmental ratings 
are respectively 79 per cent. and 59.3 per cent good or excellent. 


Question 6. “What elements which you consider might properly have 
been included in your college course were omitted?”’ 
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_The business aspects of engineering, including law and accountancy, re- 
ceived the greatest amount of support, followed at a considerable distance by 
economics and English. Languages, cultural subjects and greater insistence 
on fundamentals also received some emphasis. 


Question 7. ‘What courses or lines of study you took in college have you 
found of the most practical or professional value to you?’’ 

The palm is in this case awarded to the technical subjects of the major 
divisions (Civil, Electrical, etc.). Mathematics and Applied Mechanics, 
broadly considered, in the order given. Physics and Chemistry come next. 
Economics and Law which have been in the curriculum for many years do not 
oo to have measured up to the expectations indicated in the replies to 

uestion 6. 


QugsTIoNn 8. ‘‘Please indicate your judgment as to the order of importance 
to engineers of the following four divisions of subjects of curricula, cultural, 
scientific, engineering, economic.”’ 

Adopting an arbitrary scale, the replies may be summarized as follows: 


Weight 
Cultural group, languages, history, etc................ AS 
Scientific group, physics, chemistry, mathematics, mech- 
{MCS tS ee ee ee 100 
EPEC SECU os ics gs es ey Gee ee ee ee 92 
Economic group, economics, law, etc.................. 66 


A more detailed study of the replies shows that graduates in each of the 
major divisions attach about the same relative weights to these groups. 
QursTION 11 asks, ‘“‘Which of the following statements most nearly ex- 
presses your views as to the objectives of engineering courses?’’ The vote is 
as indicated. 
(a) To train broadly for the general needs of industry (the word 
‘‘industry’’ being used in the broad sense)... .... tine eS 18% 
(b) To train for the specific needs of [eee divisions of en- 
gineering practice—to give a professional type of training 
of the same general character as law and mechanics....... 9% 
(c) To provide the former type of training for the majority, 
but provide the latter type for those who desire to spend the 
additional time needed to acquire it....... 06.0... 5 cee ee 73% 
Question 12. “‘If you employ, or have to do with the employment of 
engineers, please state the relative weight which you give to the following 
qualifications . = 
The table gives the percentage of replies under each head. 


RELATIVE WEIGHT 


QUALIFICATION 
| Little Moderate Great 

Evidences or estimates of good character... I 24 75 
Physical qualities, including appearance 

ain -neatness. Ss Se II 72 17 
Scholastic setotd =<. 35 oer eso see 34 58 8 
Evidences of initiative and qualities of 

AGIOS >. eee 4 5 ees 75 
Training in a particular course or specialty 23 §2 25 
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Many replies to this question are very opty qualified. The weight to be 
attached to special training, for example, depends greatly upon the duties for 
which a man is required. It will be observed that the only qualifications to 
which the majority attach great weight are character and initiative. Schol- 
astic record fares badly; the vast majority considering it of little or moderate 
importance. While much may be said for this point of view were high 
scholastic record considered an end in itself, the writer's experience in placing 
graduates and following fe their careers leads him to think that it is a valu- 
able ‘‘indicator’’ of other desirable qualities. The imposing list which could 
be drawn up of graduates with high scholastic rank who have been exception- 
ally successful, a list which certainly could not be duplicated from any other 
group of equal number, seems to point in the same direction. However, the 
subject is too controversial to deal with here. 

QurstIon 13. ‘‘Please indicate . . . the manner and extent to which you 
believe your college experiences have been valuable to you." 

The percentage of replies under each head is indicated below. 


Little or Great or 
none. Moderate. very great. 
Discipline in methods of thinking or habits 
eae SA a ee ge II 25 64 
Knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
NN a os gs eh ge Se I 33. 77 
Training in engineering courses and direct 
preparation for engineering work........ 17 AI AL 
Training in shops, laboratories, etc. (acquisi- 
tid OF craltineeelup a ooo es 33 Al 26 
Acquisition of the basis of a liberal educa- 
PGT SL ES Oe EEE E PO 27 38 35 
Inspiration and guidance from members of 
PAC eo er ee + 30 35 
Associations and friendships with fellow 
Sedents cts ies SEE ES ONS 27 30 AL 


Development derived in a not easily defin- 
able way from the college life and atmos- 
GHONG ois 5 ce OOS FETA RET Vs 12 31 57 
- A more detailed study shows curious fluctuations in opinion from one 
eriod to another. During the war years, for instance, both faculty influence 
and that of fellow students were sharply reduced. Both, however, more than 
recovered their ground when the storm passed away. 


The replies to question 14 indicate the percentage of graduates reporting 
who have continued their technical education since graduation by each of the 
methods stated. 


prance Wore am Collees Of UDIVCISIly os 15-5 
Extension, correspondence or similar course...................5555. 14.5 
Systematic self planned and self-regulated study.................., ae 
Systematic study or courses given, supervised or required by employer 47.5 


Such unsystematic study as requirements of work have demanded. .... ohare 
a ie a er £657 
Mone Worth McHtONING . 6 ee, ee 12.0 
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Question 15. The summary given below shows the extent to which an 
engineering course is deemed likely to promote or develop in the students the 
qualities indicated. 


Little Moderate Great 


| = 70 70 70 
Integrity and dependability............... 25 40 35 
Habits of accuracy and thoroughness...... 3 2I 76 
Eee foi A ee Fs 21 47 39. 
Powers or initiative and originality....... 25 48 =, 
(gdahities-Of leadership= 35 23S 46 33 2I 


More interesting than the necessarily dry summary of formal replies are 
the individual comments frequently accompanying them, and which space 
limitations make it 2 Seep S to publish. On some points indeed diametric- 
ally opposite opinions fairly balance one another, but in many instances weak 
points are unetringly bared and ideas capable of development suggested. 
Both the general trend of opinion indicated and the individual suggestions (‘4 
and criticisms have been ae will continue to be most useful to the Faculty ! 
in the process of readjustment which is now going on, 
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THE BYNG BOYS CLUB 


By A. L. Guest 


HE War of 1914, The Great War, is responsible for a good many organiza- 
Von of varying degrees of utility, expense and interest. From the 

League of Nations to the post-war civilian, who preserves the glory of 
those four years in an unconsciously ironical title, we run the gamut from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—and all of it is the legacy of the Great War. But 
surely, in all this collection of trophies, there 1s none quite like the Byng 
Boys Club of Saint John, New Brunswick. In this remarkable “outfit’’, 
as its members would call themselves, is to be breathed once more the spirit 
and essence of the Canadian Fighting Forces. It is all the more remarkable 
because it is for the conservation of this spirit that the club exists, and as a 
dozen failures tell us, this is where most such organizations fall down. 

The Club started in 1919 as the ‘‘Ca n’a fait rien’’ or San Fairy Ann Club, 
and its meetings were occasional affairs at the Manor House, Saint John. The 
original constitution, as far as there was one, admitted as members only those 
who had been brought out of the line on a stretcher; a fairly safe precaution 
against the gentry whose only experience of war was wholly a matter of 
hearsay. But the bars were let down somewhat, and now eligibility may be 
achieved by allcombatants whoserved withthe Navy, the Army, orthe Air Force. 

By 1922 all the early obstacles to a club had been overcome and the main 
objectives reached. A property and club-house had been purchased on Pleasant 
Point, Milford Gust aks Saint John city and looking out on to the Revers- 
ing Falls of the St. John river); membership, limited to fifty, was satisfactorily 
filled, and reorganization of the club was completed. As befitted a Canadian 
unit which had pushed forward so far and so fast, the Honorary Officer 
Commanding was Lord Julian Byng of Vimy, and warrant permission had 
been granted by the recent Governor-General to the club to use his name. The 
Byng Boys Club was in being. 

Two particular features of the Club strike the attention of the visitor. 
The first is the quantity and character of the relics and souvenirs of the War 
that adorn the walls and shelves and tables. Members of all arms from almost 
every fighting area can spot something with which they were vitally con- 
nected or appallingly familar at some time during those well packed years. 
There is the zroplane map of Vimy Ridge, some thirteen feet long, stretching 
from Douai College to Berclau; the names along that epic ridge ring out a 
thousand memories. Then, looking down the long mess-table, one sees two 
models in papier maché, one of the Church of Albert with its Falling Virgin, 
the other of Mt. St. Eloi Church—so faithfully the A. P. of hundreds of bat- 
teries. Behind those models (which, incidentally, are proof of the industry 
and skill of a club member) hangs a gas alarm bell captured ‘‘at the risk of 
me life, sorr,’’ with its original rope still hanging. | 

Other Vimy relics include a Red Cross sign taken from an A.D.S. by the 
careful hand of a ‘‘scrounger’’ and the famous painting of the Ridge by D. 
Y. Cameron, the Scottish artist. But, while Vimy may take first place, and 
naturally, under the circumstances, other points are represented. 
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Dominating the Mess Room is a German skull, gleaming at night (with 
the aid of electric light) with all the ardent colours of hate, and reminding 
one of the famous coffin shadow cast by the lights in the Hussars’ Mess, in 
Kipling’s ““The Man Who Was.”’ Below it hangs a Prussian Guard sniper’s 
breastplate, complete with Iron Cross. On another wall there are such items 
as the black cross from the first Gotha brought down by one man, Captain 
W. W. Rogers; an zxroplane photo of Passchendale before and after bombard- 
ment—an awe-inspiring sight even for the bombarders, and a devastating 
episode for the bombarded; the Press Communique, in facsimile, announc- 
ing the second fall of Mons; the triumphant Proclamation of ‘“‘Le Gouverneur 
du Hainant’’ on November 11th, 1918; and, lastly, the famous watchword 
from the dug-out of Lieutenant Geo. Morrisey of the 4thC.M.R.’s: 

“Better to fall in some great glorious storm 
With one grand crash of soul and heart and will, 
Than let Time slowly bend the ageing form 
And write the last word with a worn-out quill.’ 
One other decoration may be mentioned, though gained in peace time. It 
is a minute silver cup, symbol of supremacy on the bagpipes, and won by a 
narrow margin by a prominent club member from a neighbouring unit. 

These are some of the ornaments of the Byng Boys Club. They make an 
extraordinarily effective background to the second feature of its mectings. 
This is the peculiar genuineness of the 1914-18 atmosphere that prevails, even to 
those who have long since pushed out of their minds the details that created it. 

All proceedings are along K. R. & O. lines. The officers of the Club are 
not the usual rather dreary pigmies of republicanism, President, Secretary, and 
so on; but Officer Commanding, Second in Command, Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Transport .Officer and Medical Officer. At dinner the Commanding Officer pre- 
sides, witha German potato masher for gavel. Club songsarestartingly realistic, 
but not strange to those who knew the lasses of Armentiéres and the more lurid 
cognomens of Von Kluck and the Kaiser. The chief toast is one that appeals 
to everyone, even in a dry province; but toa Highlander in a kilt, best of all. 

And everything is done in the spirit and with the abandon of non-civilian 
days. Even the most pacific would put the clock back and enjoy doing so 
in the convivial surroundings of the Byng Boys Club; while those still en- 
gaged in the thankless, but apparently still necessary, tasks of defence are 
particularly appreciative of the camaraderie they meet with as guests at the 
Club. Pictures and mementoes in plenty, from British men-of-war which have 
called at Saint John harbour, bear testimony to this. 

For the Club has already entertained its full complement of fighting men 
and famous men. Hard-headed flag lieutenants and commanders still re- 
member it, and, in addition to these, signed photographs and letters from the 
Honorary Officer Commanding, Lord Byng, Lord Allenby, Sir Arthur Currie, 
and others, show what a distinguished roster the guest book is. 

It is impossible without the pen of genius to embalm the peculiar char- 
acter of the Byng Boys Club in words. It is a legacy of war of a kind with 
which we could perhaps do more; it harbours that inextinguishable and for- 
ever elusive gift of humour and comradeship which the war gave in exchange 
for all its other black curses. The success of the Byng Boys in keeping that gift 
alive without the unnatutal pressure of war justifies the remark of Lord Byng, 
when he described it, in his experience, as unique in origin, purpose and ideas. 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL LEGAL ASPECTS OF 


THE CHICAGO DIVERSION 
By A. HEENEY 


Last June we published the first part of this article, but were unfortunately obliged 
to cut it in two. In the earlier section Mr. Heeney discussed the history of the Water 
Diversion and the stand taken by Canada. 

He is here taking up the more purely legal aspects of the matter. We repeat one 
paragraph from our last issue. 


OSSIBLY an analogy with Common Law principles of riparian rights 

and liabilities would not be entirely without weight. Agua currit et 

currere debet is a principle not only of English law, but of that of all 
western nations. The riparian owner at Common law is vested with a 
natural easement entitling him to the continued flow of that stream in its 
natural condition, subject only to the reasonable use of the water by other 
riparian owners for the purposes of their riparian property. Upon this 
asta there is no doubt that the C. S. D. in diverting 10,000 second feet 
or sanitation, power production and the construction of a waterway would 
be liable for abstraction in interference with the riparian rights of Canada on 
the fe Lawrence. Such an argument is not perhaps too specious to be men- 
tioned. 


It would appear that we must conclude that Canada’s rights in Inter- 
national Law in the matter of damage caused by the Chicago diversion have 
little real basis unless it be in the stipulations of specific treaties. The Treaty 
of 1842, Article VII., stipulates the ‘free and open’ passage of the boundary 
rivers, St. Lawrence and St. Clair; but it is upon the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 that the structure of the Canadian case must be built. Article I. 
states clearly the motive—the ‘free and open’ navigation ‘of all navigable 
boundary waters.’ Article II. while protecting the rights of control and 
diversion already existant on both sides of the line, stipulates that ‘any inter- 
ference with or diversion from their natural channel of such waters—tesulting 
in an injury—shall give rise to the same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or interference occurs,’ and adds 
‘the retention of the express right to each party to object to any diversion 
productive of material injury to navigation.’ Article III. is perhaps the main 
battleground in the whole treaty. While definitely rendering any further 
obstructions or diversions, whether temporary or permanent, of boundary 
waters on either side of the line affecting the natural level or flow ‘contrary 
to the agreement unless sanctioned by the International Joint Commission, it 
concludes by excepting certain works and uses notably such as are for ‘domes- 
tic and sanitary purposes.’ Further, Article VIII., in enumerating the order 
of precedence to be observed in the uses of boundary waters, does so as fol- 
lows: (1) uses for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) uses for navigation, 
(3) uses for power and irrigation. 


It is submitted, however, that the argument of the C. S. D., based on the 
Articles 3 and 8 and upon the ‘sanitary and domestic’ nature of their diversion, 
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falls to the ground. In the first place, it is far from clear that even diversion 
for ‘sanitary and domestic purposes’ if such as to interfere with navigation, is 
permissible; and, in the second place, the uses to which Chicago puts the 
water she diverts are not sanitary and domestic within the meaning of the 
treaty. Not only is the 10,000 second feet diverted from Michigan being used 
to produce electrical power for the Sanitary District’s purposes, but behind 
the Chicago Drainage Canal looms the scheme which is to put Chicago on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Baker, ex-Secretary for War of U.S., stated in testimony 
before the House Committee appointed to investigate the situation in connec- 
tion with the Rivers and Harbours Bill, that about one third of the present 
diversion is used to flush the stockyards. The present system of sewage dis- 
posal in Chicago is as antiquated, inadequate and injurious as that which 
was superseded by the C. S. D. was in 1890. In the words of an American 
writer: ‘Chicago now scarcely stresses sanitary reasons for the diversion, and 
indeed it is generally admitted that sanitation was merely an excuse and not a 
reason.’ The whole tenor of the recent report of the Engineering Board of 
Review of the C. S. D. was perfect evidence to such a conclusion. 


That Canada was given the right to divert 36,000 second feet at Niagara 
for power to the 20,000 given to the U.S. by the Treaty of 1909 as compensa- 
tion for the diversion at Chicago is as unfounded in the treaty itself as are the 
crocodile tears of the C. S. D. for the waning scenic grandeur of Niagara 
Falls. 


It has been argued that diversion from Lake Michigan does not fall within 
the terms of the Treaty of 1909, that Lake Michigan is an American lake and 
not a ‘boundary water.’ The obvious reply to this argument is that Lake 
Michigan is an integral part of the Great Lakes System and so connected with 
Lake Huron and the waterway to the sea as to fall inevitably within that 
category. Canada has a sound case in International Law under the treaty, 
though it is far from being as invincible as many heated editors have at- 
tempted to make out. Canada’s case, moreover, is based upon the strongest 
considerations of international equity. Should the U.S. State Department 
continue to treat Mr. Massey’s protests as it has those of every Canadian 
Government since 1912, it will be perhaps because the U.S. considers Canada 
as more separate from Great Britain than she has done hitherto. Should the 
U.S. continue to refuse to accede to our reasonable demands, or even to con- 
sider our claims, we may take our choice of abiding by the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, or of following Mr. Church's advice and filing our 
whole case with Great Britain—a pitiful dilemma. 
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A TRAVELLER'S NOTES 


By Lew K. ANDERSON 


but we hung around the dock until about six. When we came up from 

our first dinner on board, there lay the city behind us, a hill of glittering 
lights o’ertopped by a cloudless sky and a beautiful moon. The following 
morning when we awakened we saw the Balearic Islands off the coast of 
Spain, very mountainous and forbidding looking. 


It was announced that we would be passing Gibraltar at three a.m. and 
set our alarm clock, but there was nothing to see; we had gone by the Rock, 
and all that was visible were the lights of the town on the mainland. Soon 
afterwards our noble ship started to roll. We rolled all the next day; the sea 
was quite calm, but the masts of the ship swayed like a drunken man, that is 
if you wanted to look at them, but I preferred to keep my attention on other 
things. 

Our first sight of Africa. Very low and flat with the surf rolling and break- 
ing on the beach. At dinner time we drew into the port of Casablanca, 
Morocco, and were anchored out in the harbor with all sorts of small craft 
splashing around the gangplank. Small boats were the only means of getting 
ashore. The crew were a villainous looking lot, and the thought of risking 
out lives in their little boats were not very appealing, but after some hesitation 
we went. A boy offered to pilot us on our land trip. He was thirty-five years 
of age. More than one thrill came to us, as we felt sure more than once that 
he was leading us into a den of thieves. Tiny streets filled with shops, filth 
and innumerable beggars. The main street of the town,a beautiful white, 
modern avenue, paved and lined with palm trees. They have kept the 
native type of architecture—flat roofs, white walls and oriental doorways 
but with taxis and auto-busses running around. 


We found the post office, a beautiful building, and sent cards home and 
some to Paris by air mail. They havea daily air mail between Casablanca and 
Paris, and soon hope to have the service continued to Dakar, our next stop 
four days hence. 


We are all developing into loafers of the premier order. I never before 
lived such a lazy existence. Yet, in spite of all the sleep we get, it never 
seems to be enough. If we stop talking to each other for more than two 
minutes at a stretch we are lost. It must be the heat. But we do manage to 
doa little reading and writing. Mrs. Cozzens, who is returning to the mission 
for the third time, tells many interesting stories of the missionary life. 


There was a horrible looking reef stretching out into the sea as we rounded 
Cape Verde. The breakers were dashing against these rocks, and the spray 
shot many feet into the air. It was a wild sight. Near this cape there is an 
interesting island, wild and rocky. Some time ago it used to be a port of 
debarkation for the slaves brought from the interior. The Portugese dug 
cellars into the rock, and there they kept the slaves until the boats came to 
carry them away. 


\ YE were supposed to leave Marseilles at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
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Dakar looked like a small village of red-tiled roofs, with a few govern- 
ment buildings topping the little hill behind the town. We tied up at a 
modern cement pier, and gazed at the dock, which was packed with the most 
diverse assortment of human beings. All colours of the rainbow were repre- 
sented in the tattered rags worn by these people. Some had very little on, 
their black legs, arms and bodies glistening in the sun. But the Moham- 
medans insisted on their wearing some kind of flowing robe, even if they were 
in rags and tatters. Some of these tall negroes, with their flowing rags, were 
quite impressive. But as a whole they were the most disreputable-looking, 
flea-bitten crowd imaginable. 

Speaking of dress, their specialty seemed to be in hats and coats. I saw 
an old Prince Albert coat standing beside a real Scotch mackintosh of the 
vintage of ‘90, and not far away, the remnants of what must have once been a 
beautiful angora wool overcoat. How they could stand such clothes in that 
heat was surprising. 

Then there were straw hats, grey hats, black hats, felt hats, hard and 
soft; turbans and fez, all very old, faded and worn. Three very fashionable 
young gallants strode the dock arrayed in new blue serge suits with trousers 
up high enough to display the marvellously hued socks beneath. All wore 
brand new felt hats, and the most gorgeous orange and green ties. Each had 
his cane, and each wore a glove on one hand and carried the other in the most 
approved style. They went around shaking hands with everybody. 

At Dakar you do not go to the barber. He comes to you. You just squat 
down in the dust, he puts your head against his knee, and then, without soap 
or other preparation, takes out a very vicious looking knife and scrapes your 
cheek. It looked very painful. If you wish he also runs his scissors at random 
over your head. 

One morning we woke up to find ourselves at Freetown, Sierra Leone; an 
English colony. There were the far-famed diving boys in their unbelievably 
frail canoes, waiting for us to throw pennies. Well built men they were, and 
very clever as they managed the canoes. They paddled with a sort of a spear 
sad baled out the water with a clever kick of the foot. When a penny was 
thrown, a man would leap from his canoe and we could see him catch the 
coin before it was more than a dozen feet below the surface of the water. One 
chap was very well dressed. Instead of the customary loin cloth, he had on a 
collar and a black tie. In he would jump, collar and all, pleading with my 
wife to give him an old ‘‘top”’ of her husband’s, as he did so want a hat. 

At Bassam, on the Ivory Coast, passengers and freight are landed by means 
of the ‘‘mammy chair’’; a boxlike affair with benches facing each other; 
raised up from the deck by an ordinary steam winch run by a native. The 
white crew simply disappears and leaves the African to manage all the land- 
ing, loading and unloading of cargo, etc. 

There were thirteen steamers at anchor when we arrived, most of them 
loading mahogany logs. It is a custom when a steamet arrives or departs for all 
the other steamers to toot their whistles, so wehada noisy, nerve-wracking day. 

But we are at our destination, Duala, from which port we go to Lolodort 
and then on to Metet, still further into the interior. 
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(39 DC) Ke 2 


THE PORT OF MONTREAL dy Lawrence Cuatmers Tomss, M.A. The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 75 cents. McGill University Econo- 
mic Studies, No. 6. 


N one way and another the St. Lawrence river is taking a more and more 
conspicuous place in public attention every day. Chicago’s sewers, the 
Sifton interests, power developments in Ontario and Quebec and the Port of 
Montreal—all these much discussed questions, and others, bear witness to 
the fact—so that any careful study of activity on the St. Lawrence is now of 
interest to Canadians. . 

Mr. Tomb’s monograph bears many of the signs of a careful study. Against 
a historical background, he has drawn up an imposing mass of figures and 
facts about “‘the farthest inland harbour of importance in the world.’’ The 
resulting impression is not only to confirm that superlative, but also to drive 
home the extraordinary importance of Montreal’s commerce to the rest of 
Canada. For example, the port possesses nearly nine miles of deep draught 
wharfage, four fireproof grain elevators with storage capacity of 12,162,000 
bushels, from which grain can be delivered to twenty-three vessels simul- 
taneously at the maximum rate of approximately 300,000 bushels per hour, 
and a cold storage warehouse of 4,628,000 cubic feet capacity, etc. In addition 
to a large accumulation of data of this sort, the treatise also contains a quan- 
tity of miscellaneous information—the dates of shipping companies, names of 
their early boats, specimen export cargoes of today, and so on. 

“The Port of Montreal’ therefore contains enough material to keep the 
most avid collector of curious commercial information satisfied. Such work 
on Canadian industrial centres is to be encouraged. But from the point of 
view of the general reader, this pamphlet suffers from its very qualities. There 
is evidence of haste in its compilation; digressions, small and large, from Mr. 
Hoover's capacity as an administrator to a familiar disposal of the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway, break the main argument continually, and the consequence is 
that the main point under consideration is lost sight of. One does not wish 
to be too critical of an M.A. thesis, perhaps, as this is, but care and coherence 
should be at least as conspicuous in this kind of writing as in any other. 
The printing, too, leaves much to be desired. 

The monograph, however, has its uses, and will be of particular value to 
any student of Canadian economic conditions; the very irrelevance of many of 
the paragraphs will be suggestive and will lead to the consideration of the 


subject from other aspects. 
* ** 


CANADIAN FOLK SONGS—OLD AND NEW. Selected and Translated dy 
J. Murray Gipson. $1.50. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 

bee contents of this volume are already pretty widely known—as they 

deserve to be. They make excellent company to a crowd, because much 

of the spirit of gaiety from which the songs have sprung, and which the trans- 

lator has kept admirably, very soon spreads through their singers. The gift- 
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giving seasons will, no doubt, scatter ‘Canadian Folk Songs’’ far and wide in 
and out of Canada, for translation has admitted to the ranks of those who 
admire French-Canadian songs many English speakers who otherwise would 
have been foiled by the intricacies of “Sur le pont d’Avignon’’ and “En 
roulant ma boule roulant’’. 


Incidentally, this is one of the best essays in bilingualism that has yet 
appeared. 


= + —* 


ALONG THE OTTAWA dy Lioyp Roserts. $1.50. J. M. Dent & Sons. 


3 As Dr. Cuarzzs G. D. Roserts was the inspirer of the first renascence of 
Canadian poetry, so his son, Lloyd Roberts, seems to be destined to 
become the inspirer and leader of the second renascence.’’ 


One renascence per generation would seem to be rather a liberal allowance 
for any country, let alone a young Dominion still in its literary infancy. Yet 
it was in the above words that no less a critic than Dr. John D. Logan greeted 
Mr. Roberts’ first volume of poems in 1914. Such talk, typical of so much 
Canadian ‘‘criticism,’’ cannot fail to mislead all but the greatest of youthful 
writers. And Mr. Roberts is not in that category. His verse in this, his second, 
volume contains a certain nobility of thought, but his prosody and diction 
are as yet inadequate for its expression. He is suffering, too, from an over- 
British philanthropy, no doubt called into being by the impact of the Great 
War upon a mind of deeply religious and imperialistic tendencies. This 
fault, however, was shared by all the Canadian age of the period, and is 
indeed a general characteristic of our native bards. It is in his more spon- 
taneous lyrics that Mr. Roberts shows us the true nature of his poetic quali- 
ties. In these a note of extreme simplicity, of childishness almost, is most 
apparent. 
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A LEGEND OF AN OLD BEERSHEBA ROAD 
By R.R.T. 


The legend referred to in the first six verses ts current among the natives, who live about that part of the Eeersheba- 

Kossaima road which is described, and evidence, in the shape of crude spear-blades and broken shields, has been 

. found which shows that a battle was fought thereabouts at some period, although all details of it have been ‘orgotten. 
WEE The Gaza-Beersheba road was the scene of three battles, and much lesser fighting during the Great War. Tue follow- 
1 | ing lines were originally published in the’ Egyptian Gazette’ a couple of months before the third victorias battle 


Ba) | of Gaza. 

a 

W The Bedwin have a tale about that way Without command that column wheels away 
That from Bir-Saba winds through dark ravines; From off the track towards a lofty hill; 


And there it disappears: then all is still 

Again and dead: the desert lies asleep. 

None know what tryst those restless spirits keep, 
What tragedy was theirs 


High, rocky hills; wild, lonely, awesome scenes; 
And where, with stately tread and crooning song, 
The swaying camel-train, slow, wends along 


To far Kossaima’s wells. 

Some night, long ages hence, sounds of a fay, 
The Celtic slogan fierce, the Saxon roar, 

Shall haunt that belt of dunes along the skore 
By Sheikh Ajlin, and those grim ridges, bee, 

Fade golden, scarlet glories, and their leaps Carved deep with labyrinthine nullahs, wtere 
High, to the zenith, that last stream of light, The wounded crawled todie. 


Which vanishes in deepest blue, and night, 


There is a place men try to pass by day: 
When, from the western sky’s infinite deeps, 


ret aw 


El Seir, Mansourah, shadowed ‘neath the :way 
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Still, reigns supreme o’er all: 
Of Muntar, lion of rocks with ruin and sca, 
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Then, from each star there darts a gentle ray ee ne ee — and far, 
Of purest light, till all the heavens glow 5 ss cma = ns ae auatose the hills, 
With countless million points of fire: below, r when some fierce opposing tempest fills 


The earth is wrapped in shadowy gloom, and deep A flowing sea with wratl. 





Ravines scarce know that tender light, but sleep Arabs shall hear, and for a while delay 


With utter blackness filled. To listen awe-struck, knowing mortal mar 
Ne’er made such clamour; then to some old khan 
Shall haste, and ask a startled, fire-lit crovd: 
What unseen armies haunt with war-cries, loud, 


Arabs, caught there by darkness, swiftly pray 
For speed; the oft-repeated chant is stilled; 
The horses with instinctive terror thrilled The hills ound eens aos 
Strain on, fast as their shuddering riders dare; 


The camels’ pace is forced; till through the smirr | Perchance not one shall know; not one shall say, 


Of dust, a hill is passed. These were the men who fought and saved tiis land 
Long while ago from tyranny’s fell hand: 
For down that ancient road a dim array Just so our names from legends e’en may fade: 
Of skin-clad warriors moves with noiseless tread, Yet, mightier far than the sculptured hills 
And never clank of sword, but as the dead And lovelier far than tombs of gold and porphyry made 
So silent: from their ghostly hoofs and feet Will our memorial be, 


Theresmokesno dust, although with movements fleet For we shall live in our completed work, 





Those shades do glide along. A people free. 
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The 


hes principal item in connection with the Faculty 

of Applied Science since the last issue of The McGill 
News is the announcement of the retirement of Dr. John 
Bonsall Porter, for more than thirty years Professor of 
Mining Engineering, and the appointment of his successor. 

Dr. Porter graduated from the School of Mines, 
“Columbia University, the oldest Mining School in 
America, and then recently established, in 1882. In 
1884 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the same institution for work in Economic Geology 
having to do with the coal and iron ore deposits of 
Pennsylvania and Alabama. He was for a year Lecturer 
in Metallurgy and Assaying at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, after which he was for twelve years engaged in 
professional engineering work. 

In 1896 the new Chemistry and Mining Building was 
approaching completion, and Dr. Porter came to McGill 
as the first Macdonald Professor of Mining Engineering. 
His first work was the equipment of the new laboratories 
for Mining and Metallurgy. He occupied the combined 
Chairs until 1904, when the growth of the Department 
necessitated the appointment of a Professor of Metal- 
lurgy. In 1917 he was appointed Chairman of the 
Faculty of Applied Science, and he acted as Dean of the 
Faculty from June, 1917, until September, 1919, during 
the absence of Dr. F. D. Adams, who was engaged in 
carrying on the work of the Khaki University overseas. 

Dr. Porter is a member of many engineering and 
scientific societies. He was one of the very early members 
of the Canadian Mining Institute, of which he later 
became a Councillor and Vice-President. He is also a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain, serving as Secretary of their Canadian Com- 
mittee from 1911 to 1921, when he succeeded Sir John 
Kennedy as Chairman of the Canadian Committee. He 
served as a member of the Council, 1923-26. He was also 
one of the five Engineers who organized the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association of which he is now 
Vice-Chairman. He is also a member of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers and the Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgy, Great Britain, and of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, while as a member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada he has served as Councillor and Chair- 
man of the mining section. He was one of the founders, 
and from 1924-26 the President of the McGill Chapter 
of the Sigma Xi Society. 

His publications include ‘‘Coals of Canada’’ in six 
volumes, 1912; “The Weathering of Coal,’’ 1917, and 
various papers in the Transactions of Societies. In 1905 
Dr. Porter was honoured by the British Association, and 
the South African Association for the Advancement of 
Science, by an invitation to deliver their annual public 
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lecture during the meeting in South Africa. On this 
occasion he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from the University of the Cape of Good Hope. 


The task of filling the vacancy due to Dr. Porter's 
resignation has been a very difficult one. After very 
careful and prolonged consideration, in which the com- 
mittee of selection was greatly aided by the interest of 
many of our prominent mining graduates, the choice 
fell on Mr. Wilbert G. McBride, who graduated from 
the Mining Department of McGill University in 1902. 
Since graduating Mr. McBride has devoted himself 
entirely to Mining Engineering and has held many im- 
portant positions. From 1903 to 1907 he was Chief 
Engineer of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company, Bisbee, Arizona, from 1907 to 1909 Superin- 
tendent of the Sierra de Cobre Mines in Sonora, Mexico; 
from 1909 to 1916 General Superintendent, Great Western 
Copper Company, Courtland, Arizona; 1916 to 1917 
Assistant Manager, Detroit Copper Company, Morenci, 
Arizona, and from 1917 to the present time General 
Manager of the Old Dominion Company, Globe, Arizona. 
He is a member of the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers and a Director of several com- 
panies. Mr. McBride's action in coming to the aid of 
the University will be thoroughly appreciated by ali 
who realize the great personal sacrifice he 1s making. 


7 7 x rT y 


Rev. Dr. W. L. Cray, who is the Presbyterian Minister in charge 
of St. Andrews Presbyterian Church of Victoria, B.C., was elected 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in Canada at their annual meeting. 

The McGill Graduate Society of Victoria, B.C., held a most success- 
ful luncheon at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C., on Wednesday, the 
24th August, 1927, and had as guests of honour Sit Arthur Currie and 
Lady Currie. About one hundred graduates of McGill and their families 
attended. Sir Arthur Currie addressed those present, and it was most 
interesting to get the latest information from our Alma Mater and all 
were most interested to know that the University was making such 
marked progress. Dr. GorDon KENNING, the President of the Society, 
occupied the chair, and introduced Sir Arthur Currie with a few well 
chosen words, and after Sir Arthur had spoken Dr. S. J. Wrxis (Arts) 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Arthur for the splendid address he 
has given. The McGill yell brought the luncheon to a close, and it was 
quite apparent that the Graduates had not forgotten M-C—G-I-L-L. 


McEwan—DMiss Helen McEwan, Arts '12, of Toronto, was a visitor 
in Victoria, B.C., during July. She came here with the Girl Guides and 
renewed acquaintance with all her college friends. 


Becxwitn—tTo H. A. Beckwith, Arts "11, and Mrs. Beckwith, a son. 


Green—On 8th October, 1926, to R. H. Green, Arts "72, and Mrs. 
Green, ‘a son. 

Woop—Mrs. Sophie Wood, mother of Professor F. G. C. Wood, 
Arts ‘10, died in the early part of July at Vancouver after a short illness. 
Professor Wood was an honour student in English at McGill in rg10, 
and is now on the staff of the British Columbia University at Point 


Grey, Vancouver, B.C. 
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BIRTHS 


Brown—At Oshawa, Ont., on June 6th, to Dr. Bryce A. Brown, 
Med. '18, and Mrs. Brown, a son. 

Crarn—At Toronto on June 22nd to G. E. Crain, Sci. 23, and Mrs. 
Crain, of Rochester, N.Y., a son. 

Crocker—At Montreal on August 6th to Willard F. Crocker, 
past student, and Mrs. Crocker, a son. 

Dance—At Montreal on May 23rd, to Dr. J. Dance, Dent. ’20, and 
Mrs. Dance, a son. 

pE LaLaNnNE—In Montreal in July, to J. A. de Lalanne, Arts ‘19, 
and Mrs. de Lalanne, a son. 

Dicxinson—At Trail, B.C., on June 27th, to A. G. Dickinson, Sci. 
23, and Mrs. Dickinson, a son. 

Dosett—At Montreal on May 13th, to F. Curzon Dobell, Arts 
'19, Law ’22, and Mrs. Dobell, a son. 

Fisner—At Knowlton, Que., on June gth, to Philip S. Fisher, 
Arts '16, and Mrs. Fisher, a son. 

Goopnox—In Montreal on June 14th, to Dr. S. T. Goodnoh, 
Dent. '26, and Mrs. Goodnoh, a son. 

Hamitton—At Sayre, Pa., on May 6th, to Dr. Ronald L. Hamilton, 
Med. '23, and Mrs. Hamilton, a daughter, 

Hopcson—At Montreal, on June 8th, to George R. Hodgson, past 
student, and Mrs. Hodgson, a daughter. 

Hurcuison—On August 4th, at Montreal, to Ross R. Hutchison, 
Comm. '15, and Mrs. Hutchison, a son. 

Hype—At Montreal, on June 8th, to Walter C. Hyde, Sci. ’15, and 
Mrs. Hyde, a son. 

MacLgean—In Montreal, on July 7th, to A. Reginald M. MacLean, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., Arts "11, and Mrs. MacLean, a daughter. 

MacEwen—On June 6th, 1927, at Montreal, to Ewen MacEwen 
(Sci. 20) and Mrs. MacEwen, a daughter, Mary Rose. 

MacLeop—At New Glasgow, N.S., on July roth, to John W. Mac- 
Leod, Sci. '14, and Mrs. MacLeod, a daughter. 

MatHewson—At Montreal, on June 18th, to Clive Mathewson, 
Arts ‘22, and Mrs. Mathewson, a daughter. 

MorGan—In Montreal, on July 7th, to H. R. Morgan, Arts ‘17, 
and Mrs. Morgan, of Brockville, Ont., a daughter. 

Morse—At Winnipeg, Man., on May 29th, to Dr. H. D. Morse, 
Med. ’18, and Mrs. Morse, a son. 

Prererson—At Waterloo, Que., on July 16th, to Rev. Norman E. 
Peterson, Arts ‘20, and Mrs. Peterson, a daughter. 

Rapitey—At Shawinigan Falls, Que., on August 1st, to Percy E. 
Radley, Sci. ‘23, and Mrs. Radley, a son. 

SratkER—In Montreal, on June 22nd, to Archibald Stalker, M.A., 
Arts 12, Law ‘15, and Mrs. Stalker, a son. 

SuTHERLAND—At Montreal, on July 18th, to Dr. Colin G. Suther- 
land, Med. ’17, and Mrs. Sutherland, a son. 

TynpaLte—At Westmount, Que., on May 16th, to O. S. Tyndale, 
Arts ‘08, Law ‘15, and Mrs. Tyndale, a daughter. 

Casnin—At Montreal, on August 12th, to Dr. Martin F. Cashin, 
Med. ‘23, and Mrs. Cashin, a son. 

Jounson—At Montreal, on August 13th, to Hammond Johnson, 
Sci. "15, and Mrs. Johnson, a son. 

Leper—At Ottawa, on August 6th, to Dr. M. W. LeBel, Med. '19, 
and Mrs. LeBel, a son. 





September 


Deaths 


Puitpotr—On August roth, at White Plains, N.Y., to W. M, 
Philpott and Mrs. Philpott (Ruta Goopwin, Arts '18), a son. 





Lemay—At Montreal, on August 9th, to Venance Lemay, past 
student, and Mrs. Lemay, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


Atwarp—At Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., on June 6th, Kather- 
ine Burrill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Dennis, of Amherst, 
N.S., and Dr. Harold Cedric Alward, Med. ’24, of Saint John, N.B. 


Bourxe—On June 22nd, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Westmount, Bethea Ross, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Alex- 
ander, and William Manly Bourke, Law ‘24, son of Rev. T. E. and Mrs. 
Bourke, Montreal. 


Campsett—On June 8th, in Trinity Church, Saint John, N.B., 
Helen Eileen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Branscombe, Saint 
John, and Hugh Stanley Campbell, Arts '23, son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
L. Campbell, of Westmount. 


DrucxkMan—On July 3rd, at Montreal, Tilly, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Hertz, and Dr. Isidor Druckman, Dent. ‘24, all of Montreal. 


Dunsar—lIn St. Stephen’s Church, Toronto, on June 20th, Frances, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cartwright, Toronto, and Major John 
Robert Dunbar, Sci. '20, of Hamilton, Ont. 


Fisoer—At Port Chester, N.Y., on May 28th, Miss Muriel E. 
Keith, R.N., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. Keith, Almonte, Ont., and 
Dr. Frank Lemuel Fisher, Med. '24, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Truro, 
N.S. 


Gatitey—At the home of Dr. J. J. Walker, Arts '02, Med. ’06, and 
Mrs. Walker, 310 Belmore Avenue, Montreal, on August 11th, E. 
Gertrude, daughter of the late Dr. Donald F. Walker, Med. ’95, of 
Huntingdon, Que., and John Vessot Galley, Arts '20, of New York 
City, son of the Rev. A. Galley and Mrs. Galley, of Cornwall, Ont. 


Grecson—In May, Phyllis Lillian, eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Logan, Montreal, and Dr. William Ewart Gregson, Med. '26, 
of Victoria, B.C. 


Harwoop—On June 8th, at the residence of the bride's parents, 
Monmouth Road, Mount Royal, Grace Ivy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Walker, and Dr. William Liddell Harwood, Med. '23, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Harwood, of Toronto. 


Krerin—At the Place Viger Hotel, Montreal, on June 21st, Pearl, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Lax, Hawkesbury, Ont., and Dr. David 
Klein, Med. ’22, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Klein, Montreal. 


Lecxre—At the residence of the bride’s parents, on June 29th 
Margaret Scott, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Brooks, of West- 
mount, and George Duncan Leckie, Arts ‘23, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Leckie, of Vancouver, B.C. 


Lusspy-Norris—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Norris announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Lillian Ellery (B.A. '25) to Mr. Eric Blair 
Lusby, B.Sc. '26, on Wednesday, June 15th, at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Mackxay—In St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., on June 
11th, Florence, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bruneau, New York, and 
Dr. Agret A. Mackay, Med. '13, of Montreal, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. S. A. Mackay, of that city. 

MacKren—At St. Paul’s Church, Rothesay, N.B., on June 18th, 
Catherine Robertson, daughter of Jarvis Wilson, Saint John, N.B., and 
Dr. Robert Arthur Haliburton MacKeen, Med. '24, son of the late Dr. 
R. A. H. MacKeen, of Glace Bay, N.S. 
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Mackenziz—In New Brunswick, N.J., on June 4th, Roberta John- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Carter Nicholas, of New Bruns- 
wick, and Donald Gordon Mackenzie, Sci. '22, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. B. Mackenzie, of Montreal. 


McEvoy-Voisarp—At the Church of the Enfant Jesus, Montreal, 
on June 14th, Miss Juliette Thérése Voisard, Arts '27, daughter of the 
late Joseph Voisard and of Mrs. Voisard, Montreal, and Dr. John 
Vincent McEvoy, Med. '26, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. McEvoy, Dal- 
housie, N.B. 


McLacan—On June 27th, at the Church of St. Andrew and St- 
Paul, Doris Lillian, daughter of James Baillie, and Thomas Rodgie 
McLagan, Sci. ‘23, son of Mr. and Mrs. P. W. McLagan, all of West- 
mount. 


Montcomery—At St. Andrew's Cathedral, Honolulu, on July 
17th, Marjorie, daughter of the late Silas H. Carpenter, of Montreal, 
and of Mrs. Carpenter, Honolulu, and Samuel Clifford Montgomery, 
Sci. "15, of Ocean Falls, B.C. 


Moonry—At the Livonia Methodist Church, Buffalo, N.Y., in 
June, Norma Emma, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse C. DuBois, of 
Buffalo, and Dr. Fraser Dudley Mooney, Med. '24, also of Buffalo, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Mooney, Stellarton, N.S. 


Morison—At the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, 
en June 29th, Beatrice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fraser, and 
Dr. Charles Ferguson Morison, Dent. "19, all of Montreal. 


Naup—On June 22nd, at St. Adrian’s Church, De Lancey, Pa., 
Jean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Cumming, of DeLancey, and Dr. 
Henry J. Naud, Med. '22, of Detroit, Mich., son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Naud, Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Norcross—At Octawa, on June 15th, Agnes Jean, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Orrin H. Hutchison, Ottawa, and Ashley Christopher Nor- 
cross, Agr. '21, of Cleveland, Ohio, son of the late Alton A. Norcross, 
and of Mrs. Norcross, Lennoxville, Que. 


Ricnarpson—At Almonte, Ont., on July 9th, Mary Elizabeth 
Dorothy, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George R. Johnson, of Almonte, 
and Dr. Arthur Douglas Richardson, Dent. '24, of Montreal, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. P. L. Richardson, Arts ’90, and of Mrs. Richardson, Mont- 
real West. 


SHaw—On July 30th, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Doris 
Emma, only daughter of the late Rev. D. R. Wyman, and of Mrs. R. A. 
Seale, Sawyerville, Que., and Thomas Patton Gladstone Shaw, M.Sc., 
Arts '20, of Shawinigan Falls, Que., only son of Dr. T. P. Shaw, Med. 
‘93, and Mrs. Shaw, Montreal. 


Surzer—In Grace United Church, Caledonia, Ont., on May 21st, 
Edith, only daughter of the late Thomas H. Beattie and of Mrs. Beattie, 
Caledonia, and Bruce Banks Shier, Sci. ‘23, son of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Shier, Roslyn Avenue, Westmount. 


Surrrirr—On July 4th, at the home of the bride’s parents, Miss 
Lillian Clementine W. Shirriff, Arts '23, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Shirriff, Huntingdon, Que., and Gerald Stuart Lavers, of New 
York, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lavers, Montreal. 


Smirn-Rosins—On August 15th, Miss Jeannie Dougall Robins, 
Arts '24, daughter of Dr. George D. Robins, Arts '92, Med. '96, and 
Arthur James Marshall Smith, M.A., Arts '25, only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. A. Smith, all of Montreal. 


Taytor—On June 15th, at Christ Church Cathedral, Ottawa, 
Winifred, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. M. Duguid, and Edward 
Plunkett Taylor, Sci. '22, son of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Plunkett B. Taylor, 
all of Ottawa. 

Terr—At Brockville, Ont., on June 21st, Helen Dalziel, elder 
daughter of the late W. A. Lewis, and of Mrs. Lewis, of Brockville, 
and Harold Benjamin Tett, M.C., Sci. 14, of Windsor, Ont., son of the 
late Benjamin Tett, and of Mrs. Tett, Bedford Mills, Ont. 

Tuurser—In the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, on 
August 6th, Margaret M. (Madge), daughter of the late Sydney Dugan 


and of Mrs. Dugan, and Dr. D. S. Thurber, Med. ‘25, of Tlahualilo, 
Mexico. 


Wetis—At Trinity Church, Quebec, in June, Edna Florence, young- 
est daughter of the late Edwin Hillier and of Mrs. Hillier, Quebec, and 
Dr. Thomas James Wells, Med. ‘22, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Wells, Rock Island, Que. 


Wicutman—At Temple Baptist Church, Montreal, on June 15th, 
Janet Brown, only daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Graham, 
Montreal, and John Wightman, Sci. ‘22, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Wightman, Digby, N.S. 


DEATHS 


Bennet—Captain George Arthur Bennet, Sci. ‘11, died on May rgth 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., after a long illness attributable to war 
services, in the course of which, as an officer of the 3rd Canadian En- 
gineers Battalion, he was badly gassed. He was born in New Glasgow, 
Que., on December 5th, 1888, a son of the late Mr and Mrs. George 
Bennet, and was for some years engaged in the construction of elevators 
in Montreal, at Fort William and in Chicago. He was a member of 
University Lodge, A.F. & A.M., and is survived by his wife (formerly 
Miss Florence Petts), as well as by three young children, two sisters 
and one brother. 


Boutsiturer—Charles Frontenac Bouthillier, Law '67, died on 
May 13th at his residence in Ste. Thérése, Que., of heart failure. He was 
born in Kingston, Ont., on March 12th, 1844, a son of Tancrede Bouthil- 
lier, sometime Sheriff of Montreal, and Francoise Beaubien. After 
having attended St. Mary's College, Montreal, and Stoneyhurst, Eng- 
land, he completed his legal studies at McGill. In his day Mr. Bouthil- 
lier was a keen sportsman, being especially identified with snow- 
shoeing and lacrosse. He was a keen rider to the hounds in both Canada 
and Great Britain, and took an active interest in horse racing and breed- 
ing. He was married to Miss Emmie Gwendolyn Sills, formerly of 
Leicester, England, and is survived by his widow, one son and two 
daughters. 


CarmicuazL—William J. Carmichael, Sc. "90, formerly architect of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, died May 23rd, 1927, at the 
Chapleau Club, at Lake Chapleau in the Laurentian Mountains, after 
a few days’ illness. Pneumonia was the cause of death. Mr. Car- 
michael, who retired three months ago from the service of the Bell 
Telephone Company with which he had been connected for thirty-two 
years, had been in poor health. Some time ago he went to the Chapleau 
Club, of which he was a member, for a vacation. While there pneu- 
monia developed. 

Mr. Carmichael was born in Montreal in 1867, the son of the late 
Robert Allen Carmichael. He was educated here, and in 1890 graduated 
from McGill University as a mechanical engineer. For three years after 
his leaving the University he was employed in the mines in Colorado. 
He then returned to Montreal and joined the service of Edward Maxwell, 
architect. Thirty-two years ago he joined the staff of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada when the present headquarters’ building 
was being erected. He was clerk in charge of the work on this building. 
Since that time he has been architect and supervisor of construction of 
some sixty exchanges of the company throughout Canada, including 
the western provinces. 

Mr. Carmichael is survived by his wife, who is at present visiting 
a brother in Lindsay; Ont., where she is ill. There was one son, who 
died seven years ago at the age of seventeen years. 

On March 16th last, his birthday anniversary, and following his 
retirement from the company, Mr. Carmichael was given a “ habitant 
dinner’’ at the Windsor Hotel by officials of the company and friends. 
Regrets at his leaving the company were expressed, and tribute was paid 
to his excellent work during thirty-two years. 

Corrin—Dr. John Wallace Coffin, Med. 'o4, died recently in Ross- 
land, B.C., where he had practised for a number of years and where he 
was Medical Officer of Health. 
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Birack—Thompson Trueman Black, Sc. ‘07 


7, well-known civil engin- 
eer, died at the General _Hospital on Friday, August 26th. The late 
Mr. Black, who was the engineer for the contractors on the Bloor 
Street viaduct, was born in Dorchester, New Brunswick, in May, 1875. 
He was a Bachelor of Arts of Dalhousie University, and a Bachelor of 
Science of McGill. He was a charter member of the Engineers’ Club. 
Specializing on bridge construction, he was first employed on the Inter- 
colonial Railway and later the Prince Edward Island Railway, and 
Canadian Pacific. He was also engineer for the Montreal filtration 
plant. He was latterly employed in this city with the Canada Foundry 
Company. His widow survives. 

CromBie—Rev. William Thomas B. Crombie, M.A., B.D., Arts 
'95, died on July 15th at his residence, 396 Madgalen Street, Montreal, 
after an illness of ten months. A son of the late Rev. George Crombie, 
for many years a missionary in China, he was fifty-four years old and 
attended both the Montreal Presbyterian College and McGill, after- 
wards holding pastorates at Oliver’s Ferry, Ont., Kingsbury, Flodden, 
Athelstan and Elgin. He was much interested in astronomy, and 1s 
survived by his wife, formerly Miss Breakall, of Madoc, Ont., five 
daughters and one son. : 


Forses—Dr. Arthur Edward Grant Forbes, Med. ’06, passed away 
at Lunenburg, N.S., on July 3rd, after an illness of only ten days. He 
was born at Little Harbour, N.S., on February 25th, 1881, the son of 
the late George and Susan Forbes, and attended the Pictou Academy, 
Dalhousie University and McGill. Since graduation he has practised 
in Lunenburg, where he had been elected president of the Lunenburg- 
Queen’s County Medical Association. He was also a member of the 
Nova Scotia Medical Society and a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, as well as Deputy Mayor of Lunenburg and a very prominent 
Freemason. In 1914, he was married to Miss Bessie Winnifred Burns, 
of Lunenburg. 


Grenpron—Dr. Thomas Gendron, Med. ‘66, of Beauport, Que., 
died July 8th, 1927. Age, 86. 


Lovett—Henry P. Lovell, past student, of Coaticook, Que., died 
in the Boston City Hospital on July 7th, after having been brought 
ashore from a steamship which was conveying him home from French 
New Guinea, where he had been engaged in mining work for two years. 
Mr. Lovell was thirty-five years of age, and saw service with the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. 


PerriGArD—Dr. Ernest Norman Perrigard, Med. ‘08, one of the 
best known members of the medical profession in Montreal, died on 
June 5th in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, at the age of 4o 
years. 


Pinx—Lawrence Naismith Pink, past student, died at Pembroke, 
Ont., on July 8th, in his fifty-sixth year. He was a son of the late Thomas 
Pink, Pembroke, and for some years was a member of the firm of the 
Thomas Pink Company in that town, afterwards going to Calgary, 


Alberta, where his wife (formerly Mrs. Burpee) died two years ago. 


THompson—Dr. Gordon E. Thompson, Med. ’21, died in August at 
Hardisty, Alberta, where he had practised for a few years. He was 
born in London, Ont., thirty-one years ago, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Thompson, and received his education in London, in Edmonton 


and at McGill. Dr. Thompson died very suddenly of spinal meningitis. 


Wayte—Dr. John J. Whyte, Med. ’89, met death in June in a motor 
accident near Hebron, North Dakota, in which State he had practised 
for a number of years. He was born at Shakespeare, Ont., on February 
roth, 1869, the eldest of the family of Paul and Eliza Whyte, and spent 
his youth at Lancaster, Ont. Subsequently, after graduation, he moved 
to North Dakota and had practised at Bertha, Staples and Golden 
Valley. Daring the Spanish-American War he served as a captain in the 
United States Army Medical Corps, and during the World War he was 
on duty with the Canadian Army Medical Corps, holding the same 


rank. The funeral was held at Staples, N.D., under the auspices of the 
local Post of the American Legion. 


Inu Memorium 





Wicxstgep—Henry King Wicksteed, Sci. '74, a well known Cana- 
dian engineer, died in St. Michael’s Hospital on July 23rd at the age of 
seventy-three years. He was born in Quebec on May 25th, 1855, the son 
of G. W. Wicksteed, Q.C., and Anna Fletcher, and was educated at the 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute at Morrin College, Quebec, and at McGill. 
After having served as an assistant engineer with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from 1874 to 1880, he became city engineer of Port Arthur, 
Ont., and afterwards divisional engineer of the C.P.R. Thereafter he 
was in succession Chief Engineer of the P. A. D. and W. Railway, Chief 
Engineer of the B. W. & L. E. Railway, in private consulting practice 
from 1890 to 1900, in charge of surveys of the Inverness & Richmond 
Railway and of the Halifax and South-western Railway, Chief Engineer 
of the James Bay Railway and Chief Engineer of location of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway. Mr. Wicksteed was one of the original 
members and an ex-councillor of the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and an Ontario Land 
Surveyor. He had contributed many articles and papers to technical 
publications. In 1885 he was married to Miss Elfrida Louisa Codd, of 
Ottawa. 
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Branches Near McGill 


The Bank of Montreal has branches within convenient 
distance of McGill University at— 


Corner 
Peel Street and Burnside Place Drummond and St. Catherine Streets 
Mansfield and St. Catherine Streets University and St. Catherine Streets 
Sherbrooke and Drummond Streets Bleury and St. Catherine Streets 


The accounts of students are welcomed by the Bank. 
Interest at current rates is paid on all Savings Deposits. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $780,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Str Vincent Merepitu, Barr., President. Sir Freperick WiiiiaMs-lTaytor, General Manager. 




















Character 


— buying bonds for investment, two factors 
should be taken into consideration. First—Property 
values, revenue-producing powers and other tangible 
elements of security. Second—The character of the In- 
vestment House which sponsors the issue. 


Experienced investors everywhere recognize that the 
second factor is just as important as the first. 


The National City Company 


Limited 





Head Office St. James and 
Montreal St. Peter Streets 
10 King Street East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 


TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
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DAE 
ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


M:cis 1b, -U eo 
SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 





ON 


TURSDAY, OCTOBER 117TH, 1927, AT Ba5 Bae 




















INTERCOLLEGIATE RUGBY—SEASON TICKETS 
The McGill home schedule will be as follows: 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 15TH—QUEEN’S at McGILL 

SATURDAY, OcToBER 22ND—R.M.C. at McGILL 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29TH—BALMY BEACH at McGILL 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5TH—TORONTO at McGILL 

Monpay, November 7TH—M.A.A.A. at McGILL, (Thanksgiving Day) 


GAMES START AT 2.15 P.M. 


The allotment of NEW Season Ticket subscribers will be made on September 2oth. 
Please get your applications in early, as applications are filled in the order of receipt. 
Tickets will not be delivered before September 26th. 
No receipts will be sent unless especially requested. 
a en a i ae cy ne A ‘a le 


Do you desire to have your tickets sent by registered mail?........... 


........4n which case please add 
15c to your cheque) or will you call for them?................ 


PICASE TERELVER iis cc Season Tickets at $5.50 each, tax included, for which I enclose a 


(NUMBER) 


cheque payable to the Athletic Manager, McGill University, for 


(add 15c if mailed) 


| 

| 

| 

tees tac Wate Je Ret Ae” a, Peale: dollars ($ i ieee aia | 
sO 

| 

| 
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o distinguish it/ 


HIS special Brew was put on the market a few weeks ago in response to many 


4% requests. Its only distinguishing mark was its white capsule. 
FRONTENAC WHITE CAP now has a distinctive label of pearl grey, in addition 


to the white capsule—it’s here to stay. 
This is a quality Ale—a little higher in price, naturally, but obviously worth it. 


This ale is guaranteed to contain 10% proof spirits 


rontenac 
White 


THE. ALE THATS AGED LIKE WINE/ 
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MONEY ~The sale of Money Orders is part of our general 
ORDERS service to the public, and is in response to the 


demand for a convenient and economical way 
of sending sums of money by mail. 


YOU CAN OBTAIN THEM AT ANY OF OUR BRANCHES: 
1. Payable without charge at the office of any bank in Canada; 


. Payable in the United States in United States dollars; 





3. Payable in Great Britain in sterling; or 


4. Payable in foreign countries at the current rate for sterling. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Montreal Branch: P. C. STEVENSON, Manager 


Prince Arthur and Park Aves. St. Catherine and Metcalfe Sts. St. Catherine St. and City Hall Ave 
Crescent and St. Catherine Sts. Phillips Square 


Westmount: Maisonneuve: Verdun: 
4858 Sherbrooke Street West 633 Ontario Street East 4829 Wellington Street 


CAPITAL PAID UP $20,000,000 - RESERVE FUND $20,000,000 


WE HAVE GRADUATED 


Line Your House 
In the Art : 
OF DESIGNING AND EQUIPPING with Cork 


LARGE INSTITUTIONAL Brice, tile, stone, wood, slate, shingles are not 


KITCHENS Hear goes right through them. Why burn at 


least 30% more coal than is necessary in an 
attempt to heat the great outdoors? 


A uovse lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back 


Our Services 


ave at your entire disposal 


Ox inch of corkboard is equivalent to 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 


Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
REGAL 4 LEC | HK | \ S on House Insulation. 


LIMITED - 
ee ees 2) MONTREAL Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
PHONE PLaTEAu 4406 Limited 
toot McGill Building 11 Brant Street 


“The Kind That's Bought When The 3est is Sought’ MONTREAL TORONTO 
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VICTOR E. MITCHELL, D.C.L., K.C. 

A. CHASE-CASGRAIN, K.C, ERROL M. McDOUGALL, K.C. 

GILBERT S. STAIRS, zc. PIERRE F. CASGRAIN, K.C., M.P. 

JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G. BELL, M.P. Ss. C. DEMERS 
E. J. WATERSTON JACQUES SENECAL 


McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 
McDougall & Stairs 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING - . ‘ 
HARBOUR 4136 


MONTREAL 





Albert J. Brown, K.C. 
Robert C. McMichael, K.C. 
Frank B. Common 

Thomas R. Ker, K.C 
Linton H. Ballantyne 
Eldridge Cate 

C. Russell McKenzie 


George H. Montgomery, K .C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C. 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Wilbert H. Howard 

Lionel A. Forsyth 

F,. Curzon Dobell 

Paul Gauthier 

J. Leigh Bishop 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS " JONHALL’ 


Canadian Pacific Express Building, Montreal 





HON. GEO. G. FOSTER, K.C. JOHN T. HACKETT, K.C. 


EDSON G. PLACE, K.C. HENRY R. MULVENA 
F. WINFIELD HACKETT GEO. B. FOSTER 
F, RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Place, Hackett, Mulvena, 
Hackett & Foster 


Advocates and Barristers 


Case Appress 3 ELEPHONES MAIN 4997 
“ARCFOST” 4998 
iii ih) 4999 


Royal Insurance Building 


2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Ernest E. Vironp, k.c. H. S. Vironp, k.c. 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MonTREAL 


McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members of Montreal Curb Market 


130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 


Branch Offices! Greaves Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 
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Meredith, Halden, Heward & Holden 


Baristers and Solicitors 


205 St. Jumes Street, Montreal 


F. E, Meredith, K.C. LL.D. A. R. Holden, K.C. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. R. C. Holden, Jr. 
P. P. Hutchison C. T, Ballantyne 


W.C. J. Meredith 





Avian A, MaGeg, K.c. 
W. C. NicHoLison 


Joun W. Cook, k.c. 
T. B. Hengy 


Cook and Magee 


Aducates, Barristers, etc. 


Casie Appress ““Macss” 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insuance Building, Montreal 





Aime Georrrion, K.C. J. Atex. Prup’Homme K.C, 


Geoffrion & Prudhomme 
Advocates, Barristers, Oc. 


Casuie Appress “GEOFFRIN” Puong: MAIN 0009-0010 


Western Union Code 


112 St.James Street, Montreal 


ET 


J. A. MANN, K.C. C. G. MACKINNON, K.C. 


MANN & MACKINNON 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


Casie AppDRESS 


fat . {7171 
“MANKIN” Telephones Main \ 7172 


Transportatim Building, 120 St. James Street 
MonTREAL 





GEO.R.PROWSE RANGE CO. 


ieee LIMITED 


High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS d FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


wraiae 


575-579 Univesity Street MonTREAL 
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Desirable 


In Ale 


Purity 
Maturity 
Strength 





old Stock Ale 
fully matured 


__ Standard of Strength «Quality _ 








by 
WALTER MOLSON & com 


ee AL ESTATE AND 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
PROPERTY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, VALUATORS 





A 
485 McGiit Street ” MAiINn 0470 
\ 


Phones: LANcasTER 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 


Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


348 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 


“Brass Stgns”’ 
CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, INSCRIPTIONS, ETC. 
DOOR PLATES A SPECIALTY 


BERT LIGHT 


General Engraving—Fine Watch Repairs 


110 Mappin & WEBB Biba. LANCASTER 6627 


One of the extra benefits of Crown all- 
hand laundering is that it lengthens 
the life of shirts, collars and other 
fine apparel. PROVE what 


we claim! 


WESTMOUNT 3570 


Crown Laundry Co. 


4220 St. Catherine Street - - Westmount 
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Electric Motors 


Frep. THomson Co. LiMiTED 
Electrical Engineers 


LAncaster 9141 915 St. Genevieve Street 


Investment Securities 


NEW MAN, SWEEZEY & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


136 St. James Street 


One Office Only Up. 2728-4255 
FUNERAL CHAPEL 













Ny SERVICE 
\ 912 St;CATHERINE-W’ | 
\ i I 


: ! Oy th 
\\C-BJAMES -MGR- 
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142 Years of 
Quality 


| OLSON'S BREWERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 
on the North American continent. 


Sidtce-4ts-eStablishment-in 1786, 
Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
the standard of quality maintained in 
brewing fine Ale. 


And after 142 years, Molson’s Ale is 
still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 


MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather “Drank” 





Valves and 
Fittings for all 
Pressures and 


Pur poses 


Plumbing and 
Heating 
Material 





No. 462—Water Gate VALVE 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


General Office & Exhibit Rooms 
1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 


MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and British Isles. 


Works: Montreal and St. Johns, Que., Canada, 
and Ipswich, Eagland 








GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 
TUMBLERS 
PRESSED W ARE 


& 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 


oe 
ALL COLOURS OF GLASS 


a 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Dominion Glass Co. 


Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Jenkins Bronze Globe Valves. 
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Trouble-free 


JENKINS 
BRONZE GLOBE 
VALVES 


Dependability is a feature of 


Design, material, workmanship— 
everything is here to assure the 
standard of quality service for 
which these Valves are world 
famous. 

Valves are fitted with renewable 
Composition Discs for steam ser- 


vice. Suitable discs for other JENKINS BROS. 


services furnished when desired. 





Limited 
Genuine Jenkins Valves are known liasd Often and Werke 
by the‘ Diamond”’ Trade Mark on 617 St. Remi Street, Montreal 
the body. _ Sales Offices 
Toronto, Vancouver 
The entire line is fully desertbed in European Office: 
free Catalog No. 9. Write for copy. London, W.C.2, England 


Factories: 
Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth 


Always marked with the"Diamond” 


enkins \alves 


SINCE 1864 
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CAREERS 
im Public Service 





ANADA of the modern era offers young 
men of ambition, of integrity, of enter- 
prise, greater opportunity than she did even 
her early settlers. The rewards of faith and 
industry are made manifest more quickly, 
are greater and are more certain than ever 
before. 
A vast Canadian Activity, with almost endless ramifi- 
cations, has as its chief corner-stone the development 
of electrical energy, and Canadian Electrical Industry 
offers boundless opportunities to young men, who today 
may be found in her public schools and universities 


preparing for their life work. 


Northern Electric 


MmPANYW LIMI 


Equipment for the Transmission of Power and Sound. 
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ervice 


Serving every transportation need of the 
Dominion, Canadian National Railways operate 
22,548 miles of line, reaching every important 
city and seaport; 3,161 locomotives; 126,3 99 freight 
Cats, Capacity 5,240,962 tons; 3,564 passenger carts, 
Capacity 239,158 persons; 135,000 miles of tele- 
graph wire reaching with connections 75,000 
points in Canada, United States and Mexico, and 
cable service throughout the world; express, 
handling merchandise, money and valuables over 
the entire system; palatial all-year hotels in 
Ottawa, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Brandon, Ed- 
monton; summer hotels in Jasper National Park, 
Alberta, and Algonquin Park, Ontario; at Minaki 
and Orient Bay, Ont., Grand Beach, Man., Pictou, 
N.S; a fleet of passenger steamers on the Pacific 
Coast operating between Vancouver, Prince 
Rupert and Alaska; also the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine Limited, affording passenger 
service between Canada and the West Indies, 
and carrying freight to every part of the world. 





Canadian National 


Railways - 6xpress - Telegraphs - Hotels 


Steamship Tickets sx 


pe 
all parts of the world. / 2) 
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MERCURY PRESS LIMITED :; MONTREAL 


) World’s Greatest Travel System 


r) Ms 
% Wi 


Cruise * 


Empress of 


= ey 
Australia ag | 
From New York, Dec. 2 a, 


Widen your horizon to the world’s 
end! What experience could be more 
thrilling than this veritable living 
outline of history? Ancient civiliza- 
tions, steeped in traditions, unfold 
before you in all their colorful glory 
—the whole world becomes vivid 
and real! 


Arrange now for passage on the Em- 
press of Australia, Canadiar Pacific’s 

dream ship of cruises,’ manned 
by a Canadian Pacific cruise staff. 
Through the Mediterranean to the 
Holy Land for Christmas. To Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve. From Egypt to 
India, on to China, Malaysia, Japan. 
Add years to your education in 133 
days of carefree, luxurious travel 
through 7 seas, visiting 5 continents, 
21 countries, and 26 ports. Get full 
details at once. 


“The Wonder Belt of the World” 






























uk 


South America: 


Mediterranean 
Africa Cruise 


Cruise 





Empress of Scotland 


Winter vacationing in the warm sunshine 
and glorious summer blue of the Mediter- 
ranean! Think of it! You will sail from 
New York, February 4, on the superb Em- 
press of Scotland, with Canadian Pacinc 
your thoughtful host all the way. You wil 
experience 32 days of incomparable sight. 
seeing ashore — cliff-bound Madeira, the 
terraced houses and picturesque people o 

Cadiz, the world of Arabian Nights in Al- 
giers, Palermo, Naples, Venice, Dubrov- 
nik, Cyprus, the Holy Land, Egypt. A 73 
days’ cruise, visiting 19 ports, 16 countries. 


Empress of France 


Traditions and customs as old ashistory, modes 
and manners as new as tomorrow. A thousand 
new experiences await you on this Canadian 
Pacific “Cruise of Contrasts.” Your /ill sail from 
New York, January 24, on the yacht-like liner, 
Empress of France, for Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, the gay capitals of prosperous 
Latin Republics. Then straight across the Atlan- 
tic to Africa’s diamond mines and Kaffir danc- 
ers. Finally on to Egyptand the Mediterranean. 
Canadian Pacific Management assures Cana- 
dian Pacific hospitality, ship and shore. 104 
days, 16 countries and 20 ports. 


Get full information, itineraries and plans of ships from local steamship agents, or 
Any Agent of the 


Canadian Pacific 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques—Good the World Over 
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